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FOREWORD 


( fed gresi pte^ujT in roconiinending this book on the 
Imperial Guptas to the serious students of History who wilt 
fitni it a very valuable compilation of the laiesl researches iti 
ibis 6eLd. The author, $hri O P. Singh fihatia, has done hb 
best to present his materia! in the form of interesting narra¬ 
tive. The age of the impenoJ Guptas forms a great episode 
in the history and dviliaation of Lhc ladian peoples and the 
historians* search for piesditing a picture of Ihb fasdnating 
period wili never cease. Shri OJ*. Singh Bbaiia's work u 
a valuable contribution to historkal writing on the period 
of Imperial Guptas. 



June 20, 1961. 


(PaEM Kiiipal) 

Ei&icaliottat Ad'-rstr and Secretary 
to the Government a/ India, 
Ministry of Edu/cotian, 
HEW DEUU. 
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PREFACE 


The Imperial Gupta period hia always held a great 
attraction for the historians as it conlams some of the most 
romantic figures of the Itidtan history. The fact that I 
have succumbed to this aiiractioti cannot, howc\'cr, be 
attributed solely to this romantic atmosphere. There was 
something more substantial than this which influtni^ 
and has throughout been my guiding star while the variegated 
scenes of the hoary post flitted past the vision of my mind. 
My mission in recording things which have already boea 
recorded by so many others, much more learned and wise 
than myself, is to present true portraits of the imperial per¬ 
sonages who made this penod as uniciue and as^ j^otioiis 
as themselves, and the ways in which they made their impress 
upon both the contemporary world and the future genera* 
tiotts. My effon has been to portray the genius of the empe- 
rom who elcvaied this country to rank among the highly 
civilised nations of aU times, and to delineate the various 
dements and conslituenU which wmi to form the superb 
fabric of history of their period. This has necessitated delv¬ 
ing into both the personal characteristics of the emperors, 
which are always the mould into wbteh the structure of a 
despotic country is cast, and the external influences and 
circumstances under which they had lo wield their sceptres. 

In spite of the various discordant factors which 
exist to mar the harmony of the history of anrient India, 
though less pronounced in this penod. 1 have tried to steer 
dear of these whirlpools and give a connected account of the 
whole history of this period, In this endeavour I have 
tried to utilise alt the modern researches to this fidd corri^ 
out by laborious and patient seekers alter truth. In this 
direction T admit that 1 have been quite ambitious but then 
t hat is my justification of adding yet another book on the 
subject 10 several others which already exist. To' say this 
may seem apologetic to some of my readers hut iliat is not the 
truth. I am confident that my book wDl meet the long-fell 




necessity of a volimtc which could he comprehensive, bring 
together al] the latest theories and discoveries, and also make 
an interesting reading without being ‘dry*, 

I would fail in my duty if I do not acknowtedge my 
heartfelt gratitude to the various authorities in UiU Held who 
had been pioneers in this field and Iciit their superhuman 
intellect to clear away the cowebs and prickly bushes from 
the road of the history of this period. I have freely drawn 
on their experiences. The lamps lighted by Ors, Fleet, Smith, 
Jayiumjtl. Majumdar. Mookerjt, Altekar. Sinha, Upadhayaya 
OikshitoT, Saletore and Allan have been my guiding stars 
on the way. These are only a few of the gabxy who have 
made their permaticnt mark on the ancient Indian history. 

1 have given a more exhaustive list at the end of the book 
for those who may like to go in much more detail 

1 am grateful to the Archaeotogjca] Survey of India 
for^thier kind permission to use the text of inscriptions as 
decipltcrcd by Dr. ETect and also to lend me photographs of 
various historical monuments, statues and coins. I am uUo 
dta^ful to Shri Farab, Librarian, Archaeological Survey of 
India to extend to me his full co-operation and free use of 
the library. 

I am cxiTcmdy giatcful to Sarvshri tndar Nath, S.S, 
Blialla, G,S. Madan. Ishwar Dutt and V.K. Sankaran. who 
very patiently and laboriously went through the manuscript 
and made many valuable suggestions. My thanks arc also due 
to Sarvshri R.K, Grover, Pnrlrash Chander and K=i^hmm Lai 
who lent their witling co-operation lo decipher the man us- 
CTipt and undertook the labour to type it out. Without the 
Wgrud^ng support aitd constant encouragement of my wife 
Shnnu^ Dorshan Kaur, all along, I am sure it would not 
have been possible for me even to Launch upon this venture. 

And last but not least I would like to reconI my 
most smeere to Shri Prem KLirpal, Secretary to the 

Oovemment of India, Ministry of Education who spared his 
^ocious time to go through my book and favour me with 
his valuable comments in the form of a foreword. 

20-F, Nauroji Nagar, 

New Delhi. 


O. P, SlNGM Bhaux 
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INTRODUCTION 


1ft ilic annals of Indian history Ihene have been many 
alternative periods of light and darkness when the tempo 
of dvilization rose to die highest crescendo and iben fell 
to the depth of oblivion* These crests and troughs are a 
characteristic of the story of this ancient land of oim. 
At some places these arc so wdl pronoimced that we can* 
aot help wondering at the elasticity of Itrfian Its 

tremendous power forces on us the rccognitioa of its onique 
and fflastcrful dynamisin. The student of history finds a 
latent momentum in (he structure of Indian cultum which is 
always there at its core. Wtwmcvcr the progressive forc^ 
have run down, it is this momentum which has hdp«l it 
10 move on. though at a slower pace but still onwards, till 
new factors and agencies of power enabled it to ftgaui its 
equilibrium. 

Howcicr» this theory of growth and synthesis of Ini^n 
culture and civilisation may not in fact bold ground when 
fijitlicr evidence about the so-cnllnd dark periods of history 
becomes available as a result of researches and excavations 
of ancient sites. It U only because of the lack of suftocni 
impartial and rdiable maicrial ond contemporari’ evidence 
that we are led to presume that during these periods, his* 
toiy did not record any noiiceabtc advance and there 
no factor forceful enough to focm our attention. Tb» 
line of thought h borne out by the maimer in whicb^ttw 
Indian history has developed from a <»llection of fab es, 
anecdotes, legends, myths and stories into a more or less 
connected account. With the increase in the amount oi 
I matcruil made available to us as a result of tong, laborious 
and paricnl researtlws. studies, excavaiions and dMCUsiiow. 
the number and extent of the dark patches bavcdecrctu™- 
The dcvaiions in the graph of the curve of growth of litdtan 
culture and civiltsatioci are more in number. It may per* 
haps he ponible to visualise the future history of India as a 
running ticoouni of (be achievements of the people and ine 
development of ibeir culture. 
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^ *Mch wasilomuioitd by 

Lw ?“ " ""Wbuiad 

*« to miTm rfcuIiiOT and civaiMlion; Sanskrit 

Brahitinnii-'^t Vt ^ Punarms and oihcr popuiiir 

Uteare f™ and various ncn 

^aiy fonns wot uwivtd. TIk*. eluded ■»„« 

l»o« romancas, fables and dtomo. This period wasT?' 
IbH”. '; "t I(°'' i*" pml Kalidasn.^His conu^- 

literaluK “ P"”'®® 80“ of indigmous 

lirtodul, 1^^*™™?°^.**°" “"P *■“ W«rSttari, 
cnniribulcd lo .v4eo™iva‘L f™ of 

rtoognised rn ihe r . t ^ "uddha was 

tion of ViUinu^ mcaraa- 

s^dd^^rw^* v?“"> 

lales, bad outstrinned 'a the form of Jataka 

PeapJe. TiS naw'^~'‘S'’S“Tr !" •• ■•« 

literaiure, closiic rule:5^,i .i wdli iu popular 

«■« ,bc HtadX7 trfo^“,^“- 

.on Of ladi. Nv^J/’JnJr^a^^.-Sr’in-SiT-'IUS: , 

of seviiraJ bundTK^*T^ saw ihe pcrfcciion 

physics, chemistry and 

ofjTOjits,. Discotm, of Ub |a« •” 

™^r 

PC-d. Ibo Oolden ago of ,ndianTi^.J;' S/’l 
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i! ^ possible if there had 

CO peace in (he taad. -Hus was ensured by the sirang 

line of capable and migh^ monarel^ 
rile discipline and efficient admiration 

li si-rJ n ^ " atmosphere sprouted the varied colour- 

The vatl 5 and happy, 

of'hrcount'JTflT .«mfWors brought die whSll 

r contact w Jth the West, reaiiy cffcctivdv 

tiiDc m the matter of trade atid commerce wiU 
r^endou5 resuJis. W'iih the Roman gold also flowed 

^th "ihrhifh Aiyavarut. This contact 

tth the hitherto unknown world tftsufted in a cuhtiral 
Syalhcsis of unparalleJcd beauty, ™ ii fultttml 

This era of culture and beauty of Ajania frescoes 
Bagh pamtings nnd Uhitargaon scntpinre wi noi 
io conttnuc for ever, it ^ou!d have been a pity Whi 

bfce T"‘ ■ dci^ocraled t ?be end: 

^ ^ or Roman? or other dviliza. 

horn peat m rher own limes? But we mnice with relief 
^flt Huns came to our rescue. They destroyed the tmiiy 
f Imperial Guptas thereby releasing centrifugal forces 
and Port' lilc imperial fabric Saia$ 

^com^kJSJ"?"^ stage latS^n 

-I- of ttnpiro and destroy the 

p tnvjJjzation, though not the priests or their souls 

modifv'n'^Mf ^ <^rcctmg that structure again" 

Unct^!^ ^ ^ building with the changed crrcSis- 

In the following pages is described the story of the 
CTc^uon of ihjs [emple of Indian culture during the period 
Guptas, their cfTorts. (heir failures, ihcir a^ieve- 

common m monarchical fonn of goveramcni, phiy a yS^ 
(mportant role h, the shaping of a nation ^ ^ ^ 
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Kaiunudi^Mahotsava Devi cWnd« Writings of 

Guptain K^dota 









SOURCES OK tnsi DRY 


Albcnmi, who accompanitd th^: amiics of Mahmud 
Gaznuvi. describes Indians as singularly bacfcward in the 
art of writing htstoj^. He has stated that instead of 
approaching the historical facts directly, they indulge in 
ihc narration of long stories. More recent historians like 
MountoStuart, Elphinstone and Dr. Fleet bemoan the u tv- 
certainty of our daiea. According to Elphinstone the 
ancient historkaJ records ate so inextricably mixed up 
with folk-talcs and stories that neither head nor tail can be 
made out of them. 

Tltis criticifttt may not be wholly unjustified, but iabeli- 
ing Indians as totally ignorant in the art of writing history 
appears a biased opinion, it was iheir ill-tuck to be placed 
in the category of the backward countries, due to the des- 
tmetion of ihdr records, by too frequent aggressions by the 
foreign bvaders and other rnctors. It is true that India 
has not produced any gr^t historian like Herodotus, who 
could compile her long and splendkl annab in a chronolo¬ 
gical order. The turbid ctrctumtances which prevailed, 
the calamities which bcTdl Uie unfortunate country, and 
mutual discord and disunity among its petty rulers proved 
to be major obstacles in the way of writing history, The 
small independent states, into w'hich the country was par¬ 
ed led out, were always at war with one another and what-^ 
e^'cr was chronicled in a particular state was. destroyed w hen 
another hostile stale vanquished it. The Huns played 
havoc with the dviliaation of India and not even a single 
institution of learning escaped their ruthlessncss during the 
period of their barbaric nik, When viewed against these 
handicaps, at a time when the people had to struggle despe¬ 
rately to maintain their body amt soul together, it is a pity 
to call Indians os ignorant in the art of writing history. 

However, whatever records of this period are available 
were reduced to writing by the Smhmanas beennse Only 
they knew how' to read and write. They were indifierent 
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iduards writing ftutoiy and wbalc^er ihry wrote in this 
ccumocuon is tinged with religious senttmenttUism. These 
historical records were mainly kept in the temples, where 
they were destroyed along with the temples by MitsUm 
invaders in their rdigioiis fanaticism. 


We cannot call India as a disunited country during 
the entire andent period. The great empires of Nandas, 
Mauryas and Guptas were very extensive. In course of 
time they also tottered down and the destruction of valuable 
records of their governments followed in the wake of their 
downfall due to forei^ invasions and internal dis-inicgra- 
lioH but they left behind the impress of their unique and 
Bubhme culture and civitization. 


Notwithstanding various difficulties and drawbacks 
stated above, we arc still in a position to write enough 
about the glorious period of the Imperial Guptas and can 
conclude that the Indians were in no way behind any other 
JMtion of the TA'CSt with regards to their culture and civi¬ 
lization. What is needed is a reconstruction of their bis- 
lOry and its keen and dose study and wiiboui doubt it 
would be found to be outstanding in the contemporary bis* 
tory of the other nations of the world. To Dr. Rect and 
Genwal Cunningham is due the credit of bringing into 
lancligbi the history of the Guptas mainly through their 
Fleet, in particular, has worked very 
hard on the chronology of the period and has been able to 
give s^ucnce to some of the daics-^jommcnctng from the 
accession of t^nndia Gupta J, onwards. Mr. Allan. Dr. 
V.A. Smith and Dr. A.S. Altekar carried out a minute study 
and a cntical analysis of the Gupta cottu. Dr, \JK. Smith 
acewsion of Guptas, light again dawns, 
the vfi] of obhvjon js bfted and the history of India re¬ 
gains unity and interest. 

It is from the following s« difTereni sources that we 
gam an insight into the history of tlik period : 

1. Rdigious literature. 

2. Secular or Historical literature, 

3- Account of Fahicn. 


SOURCES OF JlirFTjRY 
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4. Coins or numismatic esidcncc. 

5. ItiscHpiions or epi^phic evidence. 

6. Old cities, buildings and worlts of an. 

I. REUGIOOS UTERATLRE 

In the idigious literature of the Gupta period the 
eighteen Puranas occupy the foremost position. Majority 
of them were written during this period. Some western 
scholars hold the view that these have been written in an 
exaggerated fonn. However, their critical and careful 
study is very hdpfu] to the students of history interested in 
the building up and reconstruction of the edifice of Lbe tus^ 
toty of the Gupta period. The Puranas, like the other reli¬ 
gious books, are Ihc store-houses of rdigtouJr philosophy 
of ancient India, These are writ ten in a q-'stcmaiic way but 
only Their fiflh pari deals with the political Etistory of the 
country. 

Elphinstone says that these cannot be relied upon for 
the history of the past. It may be true to some extent but 
to ignore the Puranas aliogeth^ will be a folly. These are 
a valuable source of history except for some controversial 
points in them. 

We do find at places that their historical facts are too 
sketchy and meagre, but we get such information from 
them as no other sourees are in a posttion to supply. Some 
historians attach great importance to these and cull these 
as the fiflh Veda. An impartial student of history, oflcr 
ihcrr careful exmoination. will agree that there is plenty of 
historical truth in ihcsc in spite of their several shortcomings 
and defects. 

The term Parana is a generic title of a particular class 
of aodcni books. Generally, each Punuui consists of five 
ports. The first port contains o mention of the coition; 
the second part deats with recreation; the ihinJ with genea¬ 
logy; the fourth relates to the cosmic cydes; and the fifth 
part gives details of the ruling dynasties, and is the most 
imporuuil from the historical point of view. These have 
been rworded in the form of anecdotes, songs, and lores 
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which have come {town to us through ihe nge$. Some of the 
atones have become town-toJk and nre on from one 

generation to the other in the fonn of hiatoricnl and religi¬ 
ous stories. All ihese are very helpful in getting an insist 
into the political, soda! and econoinic conditions prevailing 
in the country during the ancient days. They thus fonn 
valuable source of history of the origin nncl early period 
of Gupta history. 

On the basis of a mention of Fumnas in Muhabharta 
Dr. Macdondl cendudes that the IHiranas w'cre written at 
a vcT)' early date and not during the Gupta period. Other 
scholars, however, do not support this view and hold that 
the portion of Mahabharia wherein PurauOJi ha>'c been 
men boned might have been an addition to Mahabhurtn 
at some Inicr Stage. The Puranas. in fact, were not the pro* 
duct of a sin^e age. in their original fornt they were 
tnereiy ndt^ous books and the eument social eiii^toms and 
rites were ineorporated in these during the Gupta pertod. 
In some coses the additions and altcmtioTis were made to 
such a large caicnl Ihoi these comptcidy lost their original 
charactcf, Inspined by some such distorted versions of the 
Puranas. some of the WcsIctu writers have declared these 
as incorrect history. 

Front ibc study of Pumnns we gather that before the 
rise of the Imperil Guptas, India was parcelled out into 
many small slates which were governed by foreigners like 
Sakas. Yavanos and BahUkas. They had Jci loose such a 
tyrannical rule in the country that they have been described 
as “the icht^ of churlish spirit, violent temper fluid ever 
addicted to falsehood and uttriglilooiwncssH''^* These 
niters, according to Pumnas, inflicted death upon women, 
children and cows, and sdicd the property of others. With 
ibeif eyes always fixed upon ihdr neighbours, they neither 
knew pence for themselves, nor did they atbw their neigh¬ 
bours. to rule in peace. Their intcnial rivalries sapped the 
vigour of the Indian states and with the prevalence of chaos 
and anarchy, social and ocononriic condltioiis in the coun* 
try Hw very adversely aJTectcd. Tlie Puranos thus draw o 
iA, Dr. (tXX 
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graphic pictuTc of tho oondiiions : "Wealth and Piety will 
dccmnse day hy day until the world, would be wholly de- 
pravixL Then pnopcity alunc will confer ranki wealth 
wall be the only tourec of Dharma; passton will fee the sole 
bond of union between taxes; falsc*hood will be the only 
means of sueo^s in litigation ; and women will be objccit 
of merely sexual gratificaiion....Tlie people, unable to 
bear the heavy burden imposed upon them by their avari- 
ciou!) sovereigns, will take refuge among the volleys of (he 
mountains and will be glad lo fHsed upon (wild) honey, herbs, 
roots, fruits, leaves and flowers".* How'cvcr, with the rise 
of the Guptas the conditions changed ultogether. India 
again experienced Ihc boons of political unity, social ad¬ 
vancement, economic prosperity and religious fieedom. 

The first of the Puranas is known ns the Mini« 2 mieya 
Purtma. It consists of 9,000 verses and is considered ns the 
oldest and the most icnpoitont among the existing ones. 
It has all the five chamcicmiics which hast been mentioned 
above and sceins to have been written at differtnl tinus. 
Accord mg lo Pargiter ’“the Devi Mahatmya—the laUsi part 
—was oertiiinly complete in the ninth century A.D,; the third 
and the fifth pans, which constituted the original Purana. 
were most probably in existence in the third century and per¬ 
haps even earlier, and the first and second parts were com¬ 
posed between those two periods." It gives a picture of the 
society of the tinte and the duties of a son of K\hatri)'a. 
For instattce, it say.v that "the wife being au essential part 
of life, should be protected even if not of a good tempera¬ 
ment. A wife is a potimt cause of righteousness, wealth 
and love among men, and, in particular, one who forsakes 
her. has, in sooth, abandoned righteousness".* 

The second Purana is known as the Va^it Purana, 
It is menlkmed even in Mohabharui and is also one of the 
oldest extant Putanns. Banu mentions it to his Harshn- 
Churitra and Albcruni in his Tahqiq-ul-Htnd. It contains 
24,000 ihlokas and has ail the five chamcteristics mentioned 
above. It depicts the social condilioiis prevailing during 
that period, prescribes the duties of (he castes and ashrama-s 

Itkl Wr UC, ftom 
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and nieniions Uic pcianctt in vogue for Uie various ofTcnccs. 
1C thffd IS (he Srahnanda Puraita. It um 

Ss ^ Va>a. Purana during «hc earlier 

penocls. However, jt seem!; lo have been split up sometime 

A.D.,pe,i^p,^X,o the lS 

from a few chaptm of this Funum, 

FMwh Purina j$ the fourii Purana and is considered 
important. It represents at its best the skS 
nan Puranas, Although it is mamly Vaishnaritc in its 

wnsidcraWe felthrulncss, the 

wi^h tm^r non-sectariun Pumnas: Ti 

Suinti matters. According (o Pargiicr-it « 
a hte Puraim. composed as a single whole upon a consistent 
plan, and not a mere coJlcciion of materials of vaS 
imtt hJfc Vajm, Brahma and Maisya, From the treat¬ 
ment of Buddhism and Jainism in it it appears to have been 
Brahmanism had regained its supremacy 
^ ^Uer than the fifth century aS; 
JutCT Wrntcniiu does not assign it a much 

D and rJif Harivamsa not later than 

its fcatmts h.. ^“hnu Purana is so like it in most of 

to *he same 

ru. B Vishnu Purana is the best preserved of all 

the Puran^ m so far as its text is concerned. There are not 
absequent ai^ions and alicmtions in ihb Purana 
as m the case of othere. in the later period. 

Atmsya Piirofui is the fifth Purana. There is a emiir«. 
versy oono^tng [ls date of compilation and the deter- 
mmauan of exact date is very diBicult at prcsenL Jt 
Will ^Ubitlcr^nbiy dhancdd laitr TKi* 

of »Bc Lunar and Soiard^^nS^ 

lies are useiui from the historical point of ^iew The* ner 
^ ,nicuy abi* by .he nifc, U« 

,■> ™ “ "" ®V«W8. h bs dividai [„.□ 

12 .»m nnd dnnis wiih Bhngnvn.i™., Son.= ™p.n„ 
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seem lo have been wriitoi during the si«h cscijtury A.D, 
It is UuuuroFe not of a later penod. It deals with 
the condition of rdigion at that time. 

The f^rnta Purana is seventh tn the UsL It is divided 
into two parts, namely, Pufano and Uitara and is Impor¬ 
tant for ti 5 chapter on Ufndu customs and law-s. Its first 
two chapters are very outstanding and the whole of the 
work is dependent on these. Alterations and changes 
seem to have been so fnccly carried out in this Purana that 
it seems to have lost its original character. Special signi¬ 
ficance has been aiiacbcd by it to a house-holder in the 
society of the times. It says that the liouse-liolder's stage 
is the best of all as it is the souruc of other three stages of 
life wholly dependent on it. This point of view hiu been 
supported by the Vedas w herein also a glowing tribute has 
Item paid to this stage of life. This is the only stage where¬ 
in a person can, by his noble actions and de^s, carve out 
for himself a place in ihc next world. 

The eighm is the Vaniaita Purana, It describes the hdJ 
and the heaven—the reward and the punishment which a 
person is to gel in consequence of fils actions. U contains 
a description of the duties of the dilfercnt castes and ash¬ 
rams and the daily food which the common people of that 
period were accustomed to take. 

L/ngQ Parana is ninth in order of compilation and 
importance. AppaxeniJy it was written sometime between 
600 a.D. and 1000 A.D, It is dedicated to Lord Shiva and 
idU us about the dificrcnt mantras and the prayers in vogue, 
as well ai the funeral saoifices pcrfomied by the people of 
those times as a part of their ditily routine. 

Vjjm/ifl Purana, the tenth Pumna. contains a commentary 
on funeral saertfcos, the duties of people and difiemnt 
objects of worship, ft prescribes different typa of penance 
for various ofiences. There are leferences of cerain holy 
places in it. Generally, it is eottsidered as a religious book. 

The cl cvenih is the Fatima Purana. Th is Purana is known 
for the information it provide about rhe difTcrent oisies 
and Ihc position of the society at that time. It describes 
the duties of a Rrahmarui, die importance of Gayairi and 
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its d} 0 iittng. U T£l 1 $ US about liic vnHotii ways lit winch a 
Bfahmanu may cam his livelihood. It lays down the duties 
of the sociciy towards him, A picture of the position of 
the womcfi at Lhai time has been drawn and thdr duties 
before and aflcr marriage base been laid down. It atso 
contains infonnation on diverse topics like construction of 
dams, reservoirs and other works ofpijhiic ulidiy, the impor* 
lance of ‘TuJsi Plant", the giorres of the Ganges, the wor* 
ship of Gnnesha unit other gods and goddesses, etc, 

Brkannaruiliyet unit Narnttiya /*nrana comes next and 
seems u» have been writien sometime during the ninth 
century A,D. It is not of much use from the hisiorkai 
point of view. 


Agni Pufinjo wasaJsocomposed during the ninth century 
U deals with the holy pbecs, worship of deities, duties of 
dmcnmi castes and ashrams, marriage customs and the 
wa^ of purification of defiled things. It tells about the hell 
wd the heaven and the duties of the kings. Presumably a 
Few chapters on the worship and maintenance of fire and the 
pcTfonnancc of mudras were added later on. 


Gan^ Pufona was written sometime during the tenth 
cttiury A D. Ii croiiiatns mformation about vnriom waw 
w WDPihip, iht ceremonies of the itiYeadiure of ihc lacrai 
Ihi^. con.'iecmtiw of images and performance of various 
Hindu rites. A few chapters on the hell, ilic method of 
bunrnig u man and the funeral sacrifices seem to have been 
added to It later. 


Bowles the above, we have four more Purunos vfct 

Swfcra pT’’ f"™'’ yoiwiaFuK^mi 

u^Uea ado^ by the diflcrent Gupta rulers, it saw tlmi 
Ctodn, Capa It ihe opt, Ik VhrckZ 

rulm who assumed iik lUie of Viknunmlitvl The olhS- 
m Gupta rulers have been listed as follows': 


Chandra Gupta 1 
Samudra Gupta 
Kiimar:i Gupta I 
Skanda Gupta 


Vijayaditya 
Asokaditya 
Mnhcndnjdllya 
Parakramodi tya 


SOL^ACE^ Ot fllSmuAV 


IS 


Nnsknba Gupia 
KuJiuira Gupta II 


Ba]ii4ttya 

Knimaditya 


Thus, from ihc study of these Puratias we gather infor- 
madop aboiii soclat, cttinomic and religioiis conditions pre¬ 
vailing during (he Gupta period. Some chapters, which 
have been added in the eroi. dciit with kingship, the obliga- 
lions of the rulm towards the people and the duties of their 
subjects towards them. Tlicse are an invaluable source for 
the early histor)' of the Imperial Gupla.s. ITicy hdp us 
in determining ihc exact period of the rise of some of the 
small states, both dependent mid independent. The 
Vayu and Brahmatida Pumnns tell us that the Gupta rule 
came aflcr the decline of the Nagas in Bihai. Vishnu 
Parana, however, difTers and aocordhig to it^ version the 
Guptas and the Nugas were contemporaries and it was 
during the period of Samudm Gupta that Nagas were com-i 
pleidy tsvterrninated by hh imperial forces in the Uttar 
Pradesh region. Dr. Jayaswal has compiled the early 
history of the Guptas on the basis of the mformalion gather¬ 
ed from these Purmas. 

2. SECULAR OR HISTORICAL UTERATURE 

In the Puratias the facts of history are so ihternnimgled 
with religion that it often beconics impossible ro disesian* 
git the details of sodal, economic, or political conditions of 
the couniiy, Howev'cr, the secular literature, like the works 
of contemporary writers, viz. Vyjakka, Visakhadutta. Kali- 
oosa, etc, unravel, sometimes in minute details, the facts 
about the social, political and economic life of the people, 
their cultural achievements, laws of land, manoeuvres of the 
pcfsoM nt the helm of affairs, which culminated in insjor 
hlstorl^j events, etc, A brief study of the relevant works 
of the aforesaM writers will be very hdpfol here. 

(n) tCattmtdi-Alafi^tjava : It is a contemporary play 
UTiitcn by Vijyaka and givics demils of the life of Chandra 
Gupla 1, Ihc first imponant ruler of llw Gupta dynasty, 
t narrutes the story of a popular nilcr of Magadha, named 
Sundara ^''ar^lall. He had more than one wife but no son. 
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He grcv- old and iidopted Chanda^cna, a Kshatriya boy of 
Magadlu. Chandascnn up and uasdesuned lo be f 
successor of the mlcr of Magadha. After some (I'nvc, how- 
® oie Of his queens. He was named 

as l^yanasrec. The ndcr began to show more ulTection 
to KaJyan^rce and tfib Jod (o esimngcincnt of relations 
between him and Chandasena. The Lichchhavia were 
sworn enemies of the Magadhan king. Chandasena made 
ail aUmn^ wth them and besieged Magadha. Sundara 
nrman died lighting and Chandasena become Uie ruler of 
Magadha. Prince Kalyanasrcc csca|>cd to Mathura and 
there married a princess of Mathura named Kinimati. 

suspicious of some of the people of 
Magadha and let loose a tyrannical rule in the country 
^ i^nson^ m^y leading citizens. His Minister wa^ 

con6- 

of^L^ni’■ V *Wch had the right 

SL fSn?L Meanwhile, a rebellion btokc oui on 

<»d f * b ^e empire, Chandasena, the ncwlv etect- 
Si tw to quell it. Taking advantage of 

a dements within the couniiy made 

KnlUiIJJ!?^, '"fwpuiar king. They inviurf 

bul feaod and «K JdlSd “tamt 

Dr, K.P Jayaswal has tried to prove that this Ch-nHa 

Xd"S.'". •”* «h° dropped^™'"*' 

^ded Onpra- a, iiit ^ Of his ffiuiK. niXS. ™ ,™ 

P^^wntcr. h„ nlsn „,a. n „fc,«^ ioThUp'CX 

cnnd&f n”*' 

iviigioiis conditioos of Uie lime. ihe social and 

sti'iassssjJ's'rt" 

the Buddhist revival regaine?52.i 
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presented hh one who dtjpcls (he darkness of jgnomice. 
The Buddhism wus on the dedinc. 

Women were resjuxtcd. They werr permttled 
to move about freely and could 'visit the residences of their 
lovets os is clear from an extract t **On the royal road are 
heard the girdles of the beauties^ noisy with jhtgling sound 
—botuties setting themselves out alone at night for the 
residence of their beioveds,'** The kings were permitted to 
nunry more than one wife. Gambling was still in vogue 
although Tt was rcsorlcd lo by the tow class people The 
diy cotuicil siill enjoyed a very privileged position and 
could elect as wdl as depose a king. 

In it Dr Jayaswral notices a valuable source of histor>' 
of the early Gupta period. Other historians, however, do 
not attach any political signiiicance to this play. They 
contend that Chandaseita of this play was dc^itcly not 
Cfiandm Gupta I, The Allahabad Pillar Inscription dear- 
ly indicates Ihtil Mnhorajadhiraja Chandra Gupta 1 was 
son of Ghatotkachu, who was a Muhanija although not a 
Mohanijadfaimjii. If Chandra Gupta 1 was the son of a 
Maharaja, ii was certainly impossible for (he ruler of jVlagit> 
dha to pick him up for adoption. A point jn the play 
which lacks conviction is the tower birth of Chandasena, 
It is not clear how the ruler of Magadha. himsdr a Brah- 
mana. consented to the odopuon of a boy who bdonged to 
a low'Cf caste. Another controversial point which needs 
ciarilicatiotl 1$ that the Uchchbnvis were ruling in Magadlta 
and Chandtn Gupta 1 inherited fortunes of his relations 
through his marriage. How could die Lichchhavts and the 
Sena rulers rule at one and the same time over the Kingdom 
of Magadhal 

Tlierc are thus many points which need careful exami¬ 
nation. Further research and discoveries may help us lo 
settle tliese points. However, at present we can only say 
that with all it$ short comings, this play has thrown conri- 
durable light on the ori^n and rise of the Gupta dynasty 
and the historical data in it have solved many a riddle in 


Ji. S.R. ShAst PiinuMlanoa. 
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ihe earij? Gtipta history, which, oiherwke, woultt have 
remaintDct unresoH^. 


(h) Dcvic/iandra Gtiptam ■' It i& a poliiical drama and 
wiw written by ViMJrhaduiii Unfortunaiety, like Indika, 
its original text tus tost and is available to os only in the 

form of references to it tn ccmtempaniiy and later nscords. 
It is an iiD]x)rtant piece of history of Rama Gupta, a son of 
SwiJudra Gupta, who is taken to be tlic tmmedLue sticccs* 
or of Samudra Gupta by some hislorianSH He ts believed 
to have ruled over the Imperial Gupta empire between 
the interval of the death of Sarnudra Gupta and the acces-' 
Sion of Chandra Gupta 11, aulhentk details of which period 
are not forth-coming at present. The story of this pollu'- 
ctU drama bos been conhrmed by coniempomry and later 
hmorical records like Bana's Harsha-Charitra sad AfajMata- 
t-Tmvarikh and a few coins. Except for some points which 
are cati^vcTsial the details of this drama arc considered 
to be historical facts. 


From some of its extracts wc gather that Rama Gupta 
was defeated by a Saka chief in the battle and compelled 
to enter into an ignomituous agrecmeni with his enemy. He 
consented to surrender bis Quota Dliruvu Devi to the victor. 


The story, as it c?ut be picoed together from saniered 
referenoes, goes that some lime after the accession of Rama 
Gupi^ a Saka chief broke into 4m open revolt ujitl tefysej 
to acknowledge his supremacy, This Saka chief seems to 
have hJ8 stei of government somewhere in Malwa accordinu 
to some histomns, but some others have tried to orove 
that he was a chief of Mathura. A few writer luive slated 
to be a KudiM chief of the hilly regions of tUmaravus 
The letter ramattis undecided yeL Whosoever he miehi 

^ splendid army 

against him. It could not break through his defences as 
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compelled lo sup for peace. The Saka chief cipIoitaJ ihe 
situaUon lo ihe maximum aiid ssked for ihc itrnwder of 
Queen Dhniva Devi, who ww known for her bcauiy. 
Rama Guphi, with ihe approval of hU minister, agreed lo 
ihli disgraoefttl settJement, When this btctinie known to 
the Qucpfi, she was naturally very much distressed. She ust- 
ctl for the ftclp of Prince Chandra Cupta, the younger brother 
of Rumn Gupta, who was also accompanying the erpetJi- 
lion and was known for his resourctTuliiess and bravery. 
The settlement W'is eondemned by the whole of iltc royal 
enmp and this emboldened Chandra Gupta to pm forward 
a counter suggestion to his brother. Besides the Quean, the 
Saka chi el had also asked for the hands *>fthc daughter 
of royal Gupta olltceis for his own officers. Chandra Gupta 
chalked out a plait to avenge this humiliation. He, in the 
company of some hundr^ of youngmen, proceeded to the 
camp of the Saka chief, in the guise of w'omcn. Once inside 
tte tines of the enemy the brave youngmen fell upon [hem, 
killed the Suka Chief and won for their leader ibc title of 
Saknn. Bana thus confirms this qiisodc in his Harsha- 
Charitro “The Saka King was killed while courtJOE the wife 
of another." 

Some recent rescJincrliies nn the subject have led Dr 
^tekar to state that "on the death of Samudm Gupta 
insurrections broke out in various parts of the empire. 
Certain (ribcsi hitherto allies of Guptas (KJiasas or Sakasl, 
became a menace on the northern borders. Ramn Gupta 
tried lo purchase peace by surrendering his queen Dhntva 
Devi to the enemy. Rum Gupta's brother Chandra Gupta, 
however, saved both queen and the empire by a bold coup 
0 ^ look reins of the govenunent into his own hands. He 
himself became the emperor and married Dhruva Devi." 

The torching opinion of Dr. Altckar and the story 
Of ihc cowandicc of Gupl^ have itisny oontro^ 

vcfsiot which cuntiot be solved sati^fadonly^ 

rrom Ihc Rih line of Mathi^ru Stone InscripLioa of Chaiidra 
GupLi n* which os folJowSi. j| evident that he v^iis a 
&<m of Samudra Gwptii from queen Dmita Devi (the most 
poHcfful^ ravoyritc «mcl chicr queen of Sfimudni Gupta^ who 
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won great privilege by Inclusion of her nam« in the foya! 
couiG) and was accepted by hk father as his heir:— 

‘•By him who is the son,—accepted by him, (and) be* 
gotten of the Mafuulevi Dutta Dcii%—of the 
MraJ (the glorious) Samutidra Gupta.” (Ffoei). 

Some writers have advanced u theory that on ihe 
advke of the royal councU the ting might have nominated 
Rama Gupta, the driest fton, as hts sua'esijar» who therefore 
ascended the throne afler him. 


Thu theory, however, cannot be taken for granted, 
8s the eldest son did not noocssarily succeed his father! 
There are »vcrat instances of wars of succession in the 
ancient Itidian history. Asoka ascended the throne after 
killing hi.s 99 brothers in a civil war. Moreover^ it « diffi¬ 
cult to believe thai Utc claims of Chandra Gupta 11 
darting of the army, and unlike his coward brother Rama 
Gupta, a brave soldier and an able admintstmtor, could he 
«t aside lightly, especially when he was selected for the 
throne by his fath^. Howoif'er, even if it is presumed thnt 
the council set aside hU candidature in favour of Rama 
Gupta and the latter became a king, it is surprising that 
Chandra Gupta II quietly submitted to ihis treaimeni and 
there was a peaceful succession. In view of this changc- 
owr m estrangement of relations between the two brothers 
would have followed automatioillv. It is therefore not 
unde^tood how Chandra Gupta could stilt stay on at Uic 
lo^ court after the accession of his brother Rama Gupta 
and how of them could reconcile to this emburrassSiH 
stluation- These points need cogent arguments to convince 
of tb£if soiujclricss, 


Thb vicioiy made Chandra Gupta very popular and 
taking adimniap of u he conspired with Dhruvn Devi 
who had since teen estranged with Rama Gupta, ai 

am-K,man,. 1,.. po,„hri,y?;?cLdo 
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Gupta II was an to bus elder brother Rama Gupta- 

His jealousy led Chaadra Gupta [| to disappear frooi the 
political scene and (he royal court for a short time. One 
sutniner noon he entered the royal palace in the guise of a 
mad man. At that time the guards were a-sleep and there 
was nobody on the cbeck^post, Rama Gupta and Dhtuva 
Devi were busy in chewing sugar-cane. A small piece 
of su^r-canc, with a knife <whieh wa.s probably meant for 
skinning the sugar-cane) was offered to Chandra Gupta II, 
The latter made the best use of the opportunity thus oFTered 
and killed Rama Gupta with the same knife. The new^ 
quickly spread in dilTcreiit directions but the people nijostiy 
seemed to be apathetic to the incident. This enabled 
Chandra Gupta 11 to get both the Ihrone as well as the 
queen. In accordance with the Hindu laws Chandra 
Gupta II could not ma^ the wife of his elder brother He 
was probably giv'en this ooncesfion as a special case, as he 
was the protector of the queen. Perhaps, it may be ex¬ 
plained by the axiom that the beauty is for him who can take 
risks for its sake. 

Dr Bhandarkar. however, is rduciatn to accept even 
the exislenoc of a king of the name of Rama Gupta as it 
occurs only once in the test of Devi Chandra Guptam. 
Dr Jayaswal also holds tfic same opinion. He has tried 
to prove by identifying ’R' with *K’ and ‘M* with *C that 
it was in fact a ruler named as ‘Kaca Gupta' wlio was 
either a brother of Samudra Gupta vanquished by him at 
the lime of his accession or was the original name of Sumu- 
dra Gupta himself (title of *Samudra’ seemed to have been 
taken by him when his empire had extended as far as the 
W), 

Dr. R.C Majumdar and Dr, A,S. Altckar have ques- 
bonrt the aulhcniiciiy of the story, They write that "it 
is difficult, for instance, to bdievu that the inheritor of the 
mighty empin; of Samudra Gupta could be so decisively 
defeated by a Suka king that he hod no means of saving bis 
army or kingdom save by consuming lo an act, wliich would 
be regarded as the most ignominious by any king in any 
age or country, not to speak of the mi^iy emperor of the 
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golden age of India, who had the blood atSumudra Gupta, 
running in his veins’'. 

in the face of all this we can say that id spite of the 
fact that there are so many disputed points* and various 
details lack the force of conviction, the dramn gives us on 
the whole a fairly long oocotinl of a period about which 
all the other records are silent and is theieforc an impor¬ 
tant pieoc of tccord for the Impertal Gupta history, 

(c) W'Wr^i o/ Katidetsa : In India Die except lotial 
ability or genius of an individual has nomuiljy been atiri- 
buifid to a special divine favour than to ihdr haid work and 
vast c^pericno;. Fanini* TuUi Das and Kaiidaia, jhe 
three outstanding figures in the realm of Indmn titemture, 
have been included tn this category. Controversy is still 
there about the age in which KaJidasa, the great playwright, 
lived. According to some writers Viknunaditya of Ujjain 
fame, at whose court Kuiidosa flourished, was not Chandra 
Gupta Vikratnaditya of the Gupiu dynasty, li is, of course, 
a coirlimted fact now that there did flourish a Kalidasa at 
iht court of Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya, although It is 
difficult to say whether he was llic same KaUdaia who was the 
author of Shokunlalo, Malavikagnimitra, Rughuvumsa, 
etc., or some one else. 


The dramas of Kalidasa may be coustderod as fatmlous 
legends by the general readers but a student orhbiary will 
find them us repository of the conditions then prevaient 
in the country. K al ida.wi represenis in h i mself the advance- 
raent and prognsss of the Indian society of his limes in the 
field of refined literature, A critkal study of his works 
gives tis an insight into not only the politics but also 
the social customs and the legal insiitmions of the limV 
a cemtemporary of the greai Gupta monarch, Chandra 
Gupta II. hii t^imony helps resolve many riddles and 
contwversiiil points of Gupta hUtory. A criiiat] examina- 

bon of a fe^v «tracts r«,m his works will btsir out thi. 
statonein* 


From the study of Raghuvamsa it is evident dmt Kali 
dasa had a regular cduralion* He seemed to hav^tudiit 
very extensively. He hml a sound knowledge of Ri^viS 
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and othfsr BralimanicaL works. He was also convert 
saai with tSic religious und secular bws of the time and knew 
the difTerent sciences of the lime sery well. His alUround 
i.nowledg(* makes his work att the more important and useful. 

In Malavikagnimitm he shows hiii insight not only in 
the vunoiis types of dances but also in the use of various 
musical instruments; It helps us to know the various ways 
of entcrtajruueni resorted (o by the people and their profi¬ 
ciency in the arts known to them. It would not be out of 
place to quote here iwo extracts from his description of a 
young girl anil the visuaiisation of nature. '‘The set'eral 
features of her bixly were now gradually brought into relief 
by the touch of youth os the different pam of a picture 
in outline take shapes by degrees under the painter's brush". 
“Let ihere tv in front a rippling stream of river, Clanked on 
either side with lowly hills and having couples of swans 
seated on its sandy expanse in unconcerned repose and let 
there be a luxuriant tree behind, with a few bark garmenti 
fluttering on its branches, undemeatli which I sliould like to 
paint a hind rubbing her left eye languidly against the horn 
of an antelope.”* 

The importance of wife and children and the honotir 
and love which the people bestowed on them in thin age is 
thus described by Kalidasa in Shakuntala: “She was not 
only the queen of my house-hotd but my best counsellor 
in need, my bosom friend to share the burden of my Itcart, 
my deansL pupil in fine arts.. .The pcrforniance of religi¬ 
ous duties is impossible without them.. They are indis¬ 
pensable to successful negotiations in marriage aniiirs... 
Their word is law to men in the matter of the daughter's 
disposal. Devoted waves never cross the wishes of their 
husbands... Thougli they rival the lotus in delicacy, yci 
surpass the durability of gold m hardships. 

“Blessed ure those mortals who are soiled by the dust 
of their children's limbs—the children which run to their 
lap with goile-less smiles that reveal the lustre of their 
budding teeth, the children tiiat prattle forth ddightful 
nothings in sweet and indistinct accents."'* 

4, 5,6. VikintiiA Vatiune. 
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Kididasa seems to have stayed ai the royal court for 
a pretty long time. It is evident from the counsel he gives 
about (he mtcUng with the rulers at an opportune time, 
showmg^paticn^ and restraint when submitting one’s case 
fteiopc them and not to he provoked even when insulted bv 
men m authority, ' 


humility about which he writes beautifully 
m Raghu^^ -The treca bend their branches to ihc 
ground when with fruit, the clouds hang low on the 
ho^ whM fOlrf with water, the good become humbler in 
spsrit the higher they nse in greatness.’*^ 

He also appears to have a taste for romantic life as is 
^^rom an «tract ofliis work ; "A sirish flouw s,> placed 

fiiamenls and a ncdcUice of lotus-fibres so drawn over 
moon-bS^s-^^ ^ tnuvsparcncy of the aummmtl 


3. ACCOUNT OF FAHIEN 

tmmOToria! India has attracted ihe noUce 
iu mamly to two reasons : its riches and 

^ civjijzation. To the former category 
Wong the vanous inv^^ and conqueror who repemIdW 
hrf thetr atnues^and laid waste its smiling plains iarZ 

^faie. Others setUod down and nude it their ho™ 

Jl jf?"? h’’* ““plied »r v«i«B S 

embraced the new rdlgii^ As i^inva^nh? 
ptae« which'had ^ 

I« IhtBe days the ioe n7^™V ^ ®'“idJu. 

~7Tl|-vii;^ vTr.- ™n™ra.caiw„, wd 
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there Viferic many obstacles which a person had lo overcome 
for reaching India. Tt took several months for a man lo 
cover such a Jong distance. Many people perished in their 
attempt to reach India. The Government of China was 
ihcrcrorc constrained to impose restrictions on the intend¬ 
ing pilgrims and nobody could leave or cater the country 
without prior permission of that Covemment. Many 
Indian scholars, however^ visited China to acquaint the Chi¬ 
nese with I he teachings of Buddhism. Notwithstanding the 
dangers involved, many Chinese also visited India widi the 
idea of visiting the Buddhist places and collectiag the religi¬ 
ous texts, or these Chinese pilgrims. Fahicn and Hicun 
Tsang are llic most celebrated. The pllgritnage of Itskig 
has not been given much importance because during the 
period or his visit there was no political unity and the great¬ 
er part of his account deals with the East Indies. Fahicn 
visited India during the rule Of the Guptas and Kicun 
Tsang came when Harsha was busy in giving a unity to 
India. 

Df. Radha Kumud Moofccrjce has aptly assessed the 
significance of such ptlgrimsges to India m a tribute paid 
by China to the sovereignty of Indian thought which trans¬ 
gressed the geogmphical confines of India and built up a grea¬ 
ter India beyond her norihem moumains and southern stms. 

Fahien was too much absorbed rn the collection of the 
scnprural texts and wns totally jadiffercni and disinterested 
towards the Indian political avoirs. He docs not even 
mention ihcntune^of the king in whose kingdom he lived for 
a tong time. At times, how'ever, he did metition the country 
and its people when he found somclWng very imponant, 
strange or better than China. The very casuatness of his 
remarks makes them valuable. They dq^ict a correct 
picture of the limes. 

Indians during that period enjoyed greater freedom 
than the people of China, They had liberty^ of speech, 
expression and movement. Even the foreigners could 
move about freely. The land tax was very light. Crimes 
were rare and punishment was very mild. The chondalas 
(the butchers) were the degraded members of the society. 
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l^c^plo hilled taking mciii. Thcrrfofc the chandafaA wereiioi 

Sv Ihey eTtte«!d the 

T1 idcTitificailon 

JSi* i " f awund ibeir neck or they were lo make 
noise b) sirjkuig two sticks together to viuni ihc pconk 
^ouE iheu- approach so that they may not be ddiSi bv 
geitiDg into contact with them. 

counlrv 

1^ called the Middle Kingdom (of the Brahmans). (i h«k 
a i«npcrate clumite, without frost or snow; and the people 

rlP^^ r'^i •“‘J have lo 

Sif- i^ admrmsiratjon uses no corpora) puiiishrocnis- 

onSifS^ % according to the gravity of Uusir 

olTcnccs. Even for a second attempt at rabpifion the nunkh 

mail » only ihc lost of Ihe ririll hand The 

km,-, bodysnaid have aU liaed*^^ T^'oTho^^ 

country no one kilU any living ihing. nordrim. S^„„ 

L-srs'r ” “ "^r 

hmiih justifiably remarks : "The nicture U ti rtT«io-' ’^’ 

M Ihe whole, and proceedv that Viktamadiiya'^nas'aoSS 
of tetowmg on his people Ihe bendils of oScrlv <S! 

X'a"dX::;.1=d:.!-'- >" 

visi.t£;tiXXh?i’^'’X7« ^ - 

B^Sdh.x^Jsv!:^:;^'"" “-X 

f^illlJCtl VKkilCtd tht citv nf •■ 

Xn.-;i! 
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^'05 called tiy thb strange name because sk princesses of 
Kanauj became hunchbacked when, one artcr the other, they 
refusod to mafry a great saint. The city of Kanauj is situat¬ 
ed on ihc bank of the Ganges. Elc came across two motias- 
tcrics here both bdonging to the Lesser Vehicle. 

Another remark of hh shows ihat he was very much 
respected and warmly received for the pains he took and 
the enthusiasm he showed in making the pilgrimage to Indio. 
From his Temarks about .Smvusti we get the impression 
that with the decline of Kosala, its oipitol atso lost its posi¬ 
tion and population. 

From his remarks iibotii the impongtii places of 
Buddhist pilgrimage we cutt safety conclude that Buddhism 
was gradimtly declining. Important Buddhist places had 
lost their population and were tying desolate. About 
Kapitvastu he writes ; “There is no king; nor people are to 
be found: it is just like a wildentess, except for priests and 
.some tens of families. On the spot where formerly stood the 
palace of king Suddhoduiia, and where Uuages had been 
creeled of the hdr apparent (Buddha] and Jm moilter 
when she drount that riding on a white elephant He entered 
her womb; and where, as heir appureni, when on ii^siing 
forth from the East gate of the city, He saw a sick man and 
turned about his chariot to go home, pagodas have been 
rawed.*' 

He stayed in Patahpuira for a fairty long time and has 
nutde a mention of Asokan palaces in glowing language. He 
was astonished at their structure and remarked that tt was 
ihe work of the nngds and spirits which were commanded 
by Asoka and not of human bcin^. 

About the people of Ceniml India. Fahicn writes ; 
*The elders und gentry of these oounlries have instituted m 
their capitals free hospitals, and hither come all poor help¬ 
less patients, orphans, widow-ers and cripples. They ure 
well taken care of, a doctor attends them, fo^ and medicine 
are being supplied according to their needs. They are all 
■node quite comfortable and when they are cured, they go 
aivay."n 


toa tl. It. A, GUei. 
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In ihu light of tht above remarts of Fahioj. Dr. V.A. 

^ni»m h assessment of sitaaijon seoms jusijfied that "These 

ncirratcd by thceadicsi Chinese 

Slnrfl"!" /“' *^*'“*^ dominions of 

Chandra Girpta Vtkramadjtysi svae well governed, the 

Probably tndm has never been governed belief, a(iu ihc 
oncnial mamer ihan ii was during the rdgn of Vikmma- 

hufti S'°”,7"r"' “'“"'p' 

ct the people alone, and was accordingly popular.” 

*"**>'<^>1. thus, not ooly gives us adea- 
^ Buddhism but fUs 

dme tI? ^ conditions prevalent in Uie country- ai that 
bme The casual remarks of a disinterested person have 
intoh imponanct and v^alue and can safely be relied upon 

I . portrayal of the coiulltions then prevuiline- 

bcing an impartial and unprejudiced statemem. 

4. COINS* OR NUMISMATIC EVIDENCE 

important source of 
Oupia hmo^. These givea vmy d^r pie^f m “,Tndl 

tmns prevailing m the country. Their study reveals ihn 
po unity, ihe soaal advanoemeiil, the tis^ orniiLinTiEri 

il» progrtH prSansWt. ihc econoniic pimpertlj orttf 

I* lor the Bni itme m the bistoiv of indt» that ' 

across coins of a standard quality, afttstic beautv 

al in ehameter. UnfortuSv 

i"g in Iht a.],, or the ?„S " T' 

not know the fine art of nuiklh» ^ ^ perhaps did 

tact with (he * J"* 

.hn W«..„ 
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The Gupta coins, however, uolike the Kuidumi and 
Jndo>Bactrtan ruler's coins were truly notioQal in characler. 




Find spoU of tbe 
Gupta Cob)^ 


While' the Kusfians and the Indo-Bactrian coins simply 
showed the portraits of a king on otic side anti of rdigious 
deities, whom they worsh)]:q>cd. on the other, the Gupta 
coins depicted Uic artistic achievements of the age and 
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of the rulcfs. It iviU not iie an cxaggcriLiton to 
say that th»e rcpres«i the creative urge of the age, Ano- 
ther remarkable point to be noted in this connection is 
teat every ruler cither introduced new types of coin^ or 
improved the existing ones. This ntimisraattc interest of 
the rulers is the cause of the coins of this period bocomittg 
a crass in (licmsclvcs. 


Y-A- Smith, however, feds that the Gupta coins 
lack ongmality and arc copies of the Roman coins. This 
(^tidstn is too sweeping to be Jiisf. ■ It is an admitted Hict 
that Indians karat the art of making jjnprqved type of coins 
from the West but TO say that they had no originality and 
Wmdly copied the Romans and other modds is whoUy 
^orrect. We do find at places some similoiity between the 
Gupta coins and tliosc of their Western contemporaries but 
^tially they depicted Indian dresses, Indian omamous, 
Indian gods and goddesses and aspects of Indian day-lo^iay 

* ■ " ^ independent in their 

chara^er from the Roman coins, A critical study will 
^cal that some of (he earlier Gupta coins were pan|y 
influenced by the Kushan coins, but with liic passage of time 
improv^ent in ihdr style and trend towards origmahty 
IS noted in them and a lime isunc when cvcryihine foreiBn 
Wits compktdy discarded. According to Dr, Altekar tte 
Gupta corns depicMtidian life, Indian dms. Indian animuls 
Indian cnsioms and the weapons of war and were thus sure- 
ly Indian in their character. He has postulated that the 

ric ^ rcvoludonmy period in the numisma- 

nc history of India, Mr. Allan has also put fonvard the 
^ view. He h^ criticised Dr. V.A. Smith for calling L 
l^ndmn coma an tmitation of the Romans, He has®ai« 
found m them an innovatbi, of engraving legends on them 


CcMNs OF Chandra Gupta I 
Ghatottuglm. do not seem 

status and, ihcrefon:. did not Usug anv^^^ ^dependent 

run, ha« Irind asrijn a ftw cote tt'"Gten>1whn'‘Z' 
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the arguments advanced by them in this connection tactc 
OTn^iclion. 

There are not rnaby varieties tn Chandra Gu{>La’> coins 
which lie seems to have issued towards die end of his reign. 
There ts only one type of the coins of his period. It has the 
portraits of the ting and the qaeen and their namos on the 
obverse and the word 'Liehehhavi' on the reverse together 
with the goddess and the lion. Chandra Gupta is depicted 
as wearing the typical Gupta royal dress. He appears to 
be olTering a present to his^ queen, Kumam Devi, who is 
wearing a loose mbe, the usual onuunenls and the tight- 
fitting head-dress. The depiction of queen on the coin 
speaks of her importance. The word 'Liehdihavr on the 
reverse the political inSuenoe of that clan over 

Chandra Gupta f. Some of the writers, {ike Or, Jayaswnl, 
feet that the word Lichchbavi was engraved on the coins as 
it was mainly due to their help that Chandra Gupta had 
regained his lost position. 

Dr. V.A. Smith has remarked that Kumara Devi 
brought valuable injlucnco to her husband with her 
marriage contract which, in the course of a few years, secur¬ 
ed for bhn a supreme position In Magadha nt)d the adjoin¬ 
ing territories. He has suggested that presumably tlie 
Lichchhavis were the rulers of Magadha and ih>s matrimo¬ 
nial allianoe secured him this position. Hence, os a token 
of gratilude, he depicted them in his coins, 

•Allan ditfers with the views of Dr. V.A, Smiih. He 
has stated that the pride of Chandra Gupta in his Lichchhavi 
connection was probably due to the ancioit lineage of the 
Lichchhavis and he did not gain any Tnaieriai advantages 
by this alliance. 

Allan has surmised Uiat these coins were actually 
issued during the days of Samudra Gupta and were, most 
probably, commemorative coins. He has tried to support 
his view by putting forth the argument that Samudra Gupta 
was a son of Chandra Gupta I from the Lichchhavi princess 
und ns the greatness of the Guptas was due to the Lichchha¬ 
vis, he iwued this type of coins os a mcmorral to them. Unlike 
other standard coins of Samudra Gupta this coin is of a more 
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origLrial type and h distinct from the Kusban coins. 
Another important point which he has raised is lijat 
os the icvenic of Ibis com the goddess seated on a lion has 
nowhere been adopted by Samudra Gupta in his corns. I'be 
surprising thing is that this pattern was followed by the 
later rulers like Chanilm Gupta II and Kumara Gupta and 
not by Samudra Gupta. Another point put forward by 
Allan is that there is only one type of coins attributed to the 
rctgn of Giandra Gupta 1. Had he issued these coins him¬ 
self during his period there would have bean many more 
ty^ like those of Satnudni Gupta and other Gupta rulers. 
It is not surprising that Chandra Gupta as a ruler did not 
issue coins. Even a king like ilnrsha did not issue coins 
although he was a great king and ruled for a pretty long 
time. 


type of coins enables us to form an idea of the 
magnitude of the contribution, material os well as political, 
made by the clan of the Lichchhavis. If we agree with 
Dr. Jayaswafs view ihai with the help of the Lichchhavis 
Chandra Gupta I besieged Magadha and gained ascendency 
over that country, we shall have to say that Chandm Gupta 
would never have been a king but for the help of the Lteh- 
ehhnvis. 


Apparently, there seemed to have been a dual control 
over Ma^ha by queen Kumara Devi and Chandra 
Gupta I, like that of WiJItain and Maiy in England, and the 
real power might have been acquired by Chandra Gupta 
some time in 320 A.D. The argument that because Chandra 
Gupta 1 issued only one type of coins it was only a 'oom- 
tiwmorativc modal' is incorrect. The plea can be refuted 
on the basis of the fact that the cuikr days of Chandra 
Gupta I vfctc the days of turmoil and anarchy and by the 
tram he had strengthened his position over the Masndba 

^“ring this very 

short period of hii rule he perhaps wuld not issue more than 
^e type_ of coins and those loo he could do only towards 
the dosing years of his reign. ^ 

Dr. ^klar writes that departure from the protoiyne 
coins might hii« been due to the insistence of queen Kun^S 


& 
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Devi for the cngmvini; of her portrait and the name of hcf 
clan. He accredits her io a great extent for ibe gr^tness 
of Chandra Gupta I. Tht latter, therefore, could not easily 
ignore her wishes. The departure from (he Kushan type 
in the dt^iciion of the goddess and the Uon is not easy to 
explain. Some writers are of the opinion that the presence 
of goddess Durga on a lion in the coins of Chandra Gupta I 
was perhaps due to the reason that the Lichchhavis were the 
worshippers of that gtxldcss. It mi^t be that in order to 
please them and to satisfy their sentiments Chandra Gupta 
I gave prominence to the goddess in his coins. 

The greatest objection to accepting this type as a oora- 
roemorativc medal put forward by Dr. AJtekar is that no¬ 
where in thccoitis there is a mcmion of Sumudra Gupta, who 
is presumed to have issued it, as stated by AJJart. We 
find that oommemorative medals of the later period invaria¬ 
bly bear the name of the king who issued them. 

On the obverse the king is shown as presenting some¬ 
thing lo the queen on the occasion of their murriago The 
object thus being presented lo the queen is a controversial 
point. Some writers are of the opinion iliai it is either a 
bangle or a ring. Others think ihat t( is neither a bangle 
nor n ring, but a SmdkurdanL It is very dilfieult at this 
stage to say exactly what aclimlly U ihc thing and it remains 
an undecided issue. Regarding the idcniity of the goddess, 
some writers say that she is Durga mounted on a lion, 
because the Ltehchhavis were the worshippers of Durga. 
According to others she is either goddess Lakshmi or 
Parvati as the Gupta rulers were the followers of Bhagwa- 
turn and Vaishnavism. 

In Spite of the fact that so much still remains undecided 
a critical study of the coins is very interesting. Noi only 
it enables us to form an idea about the actual position which 
the Guptas held prior to their matrimonial alliance with 
the Lichchhavis but also helps us to bridge certain gaps left 
in the history of the Guptas constructed from Other material 
like accounts of the comemporary writers and the epipn- 
phic recor^ The history of Cfhandra Gupia I would 
have remained incomplete but for (he study of the coins. 
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C^ss or Sahi/dra Gupia 

The teign of Saraudra Gupta is sj>ecuiJiy known for 
the issue of dHTerent types of oouis. His coins can bo 
classified under the following six heads 

). Standard type. 

Z Archer type. 

3. Battle-axe type. 

4. Ashvamedba type. 

5. Lyrist type.. 

fi- Tiger-slayer type. 

Standard type was the first and perhaps the most popu¬ 
lar type of coins, which were issued during the period of 
Samudra Gupta. These seem to have been an adaptation 
of the Kushan type and have been found in a large number. 
The Archer and the Baide-axc lypcss were the two modifica^ 
tions of them. These three difTereni varieties together are 
known as Military type. We find the king holding a stan¬ 
dard. a bow and a battle axe respectively in these three 
types of coii^ In the Ashvamedha type, Lfae fourth in the 
series, the Icing is shown performing horse*s3crifice and 
It tdU about his supremacy over other niters. Lyrist tvoe 
speaks of his love of music and his mastery over that iS. 
In the Tiger-slayer type, the ting is slaying a tiger and this 
shows lus proficiency in the sport of hunting. 

The .Standard type of coins were probably issued bv 
the normal activity of the mint* during his period Tfi 
^her ty^ whkli shows much originality in It. was pw 
babJy issued a Uttle later during his reign. The Battle^ 
type shows a loi of numismatic experience gained by ^ 
nauve i^ta The Ashvamedha and the L^t Ivns are 
artisiicany of a very high order ^ ^ 

Standard Tjpe : About 311 coins of this lyne have h*™ 

different 

weu preserved spoantens of the same tvpc of Samudra 
Gupu-s cyms may be due to variations of Ute ttSfS 
different dmnetj. but probably it means that 
was made to strike coins accurately according to 1 
lai standard, and were considered a* medals rather than as 
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f coins. This also lends support to tlifi Twnark of Fahiett that 
t^saciions were carried on by barter and exchange of cow- 
ri«. However, as ts indicated in the epigraphk; records, 
coins were used as tnedium of exchange for big iransactioas 
tike the sale and purchase of lands. 

In these coins we find the king standing on the left, 
holding a standard in fais (eft hand and making oblation 
fay the riglii hand. He is wearing a close-fitting cap, a coat, 
trousers, ear-rings and necklace. Beneath Lhc arm of the 
king the word ‘Samudra* or Samundrj, Gupta is written. 
In front of the king is the Garuda standard. In the res'crse 
side of the coin we find a goddess seated on the throne 
holding a cornucopia in her left hand and a noose in the 
right. Dr. V.A. Smith is of the opinion that the object 
in the left hand of the king is a javeline. Because of this 
he has called this Standard type as Javeline type. Dr. P.L. 
Gupta and Dr, B.C. Chhabre are of (he opinion that it is 
tieiiher a standard nor a javeline, but a Rajadanda. So 
ibey have called this type as ‘Rajadanda type'. 

The goddess on these coins is probably Lnkshmi, the 
consort of Vbbnu. This type is thoroughly In dian in its 
churncter. With a few exceptions, like crescent near the 
Garuda, ^vbich wc also corac across in some foreign 
we do not find any other adoptntion of foreign eoin* of that 
or the earlier period. Skmie writers hold that the offering 
which Samudra Gupta is seen io be making at the altar is 

analogous to similar scenes of tlic coins of Kushan 
kings. Sarnudra Gupta made some innovations in the 
coins. He is the first known king in the Indian history who 
introduced the engraving of a metrical legend on the coins. 
He was himself a great poet as we are told by Had SetuL 
It was therefore but natural for him to do thit The metrical 
legend has been read as follows : — 

“The unconquered one, whose victories extend over a 
Century of battles, having conquered his enemies, wins 
henven.”* This legend tefis us that by his achievements 


* eittkmuc of 

Wtika, Kins tit Gaudi, 


iJw of the t^nHslia mnd of 
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hiC Assured lumsclf not only un imtnoTtal nilitK tn this 
world but also a place in the next world. 

Archer Type i These have been found tn DenAras 
district and at places like Jaunj:^r, Bodh Gaya and Bay ana. 
The total number of ihese coins discovered so for it 13. 
These sewn lo be based on the design of Standard type. We 
find the king with a bow in his left hand and an arrow in 
his right. The legend in this coin speaks of the king's con¬ 
quests on this earth, by hU personal prowess, as well as 
that of the heaven by his good deeds. The legend found on 
this coin is t *'AAer the conquest of the earth, the invincible 
one wins heaven by good deeds”* It is important to note 
that a large nvunber of these coins were issued during the 
days of Chondm Gupta 11 and it was perhaps the most 
popular type during his period. We come aertHS majority 
of these coins in the Eastern provinces of the Empire. 

Battle-Axe Type: The coins of this type have been 
found at Kaitauj. fienaras niHl Bay ana, Tbeti louil number 
comes to 23. On the obverse of this type we ftitd the king 
standing with a. batik^axc in his left hand, while on the 
reverse* the goddess appears to be sealed upon a throne. 
The goddess ha.v been tdcntiried as Uikshmi by Dr. A.S. 
Altekar. She appears to be holding a cornucopia and a 
noose in her left and right hands rcspeclively. In some of 
these coins we also Dnd a lotus supplanted on the cornuco¬ 
pia. The idea underlying this coin was perhaps to claim 
a quasi-divinc status for the ting. The scene on the obverse 
was probably the surveying of the battlc-fteld from a vantage 
point. The legend fotind on this coin is : "Wielding the 
battle-axe of RritanLa, the uncoaquered conqueror of (up io 
the time) unconquered kings—is viclorious”. The legend 
signihes the victory of Samudra Gupta over the rulers who 
were hitherto unconquered by any ruler. The battle-axe 
of Samudra Gupta has been compared with Kritonta, the 
god of Death. As the hand of death is invincible and every¬ 
one has to fall a victim to it some day, similarly, the batUo- 
axe of ^mudra Gupta was considered to be such that 
against it no armours or defence could stand. The rulers 
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who had Tcmainod imdefeaMd till then, had the choice only 
between desinictton or unconditionaJ surrender. 

Asfivamedba Type : The Aidivamedha type of coins ’were 
probably issned sometime during the latter period of tai$ 
reign. As we do not find a mention of the hoi^ sacrifiee 
. ] in the Allahabad pillar inscription of Satnudia Gupta, we 
1 can asjjnme tha t the Ashvamedha type of coins were issued 
I sometime Inter after Samudra Gupta had reached the 
' pinnacle of his glorious career, Tliis type is Hi oommetnora- 
, tJon of an osent of great signiheanoe, i.c.t horse'Sacnfke. 

whiclt was performed after all the rulers of India had bcoi 
' subdued. Samudra Gupta seems to has'o taken a parti* 

i cular pride in the revival of this ceremony which had been 
suspended for a pretty long lime. A total of 43 coins of 
this type have be^ found between Patna and Saharan pur. 
These speak of his supremacy over other rulers and place 
him amongst the foremost rulers of the Hindu period. 

On the obverse of this type the sacrificial horse is stand- 
, ing bdbte a decorated 'yupa' on a platform. A pennon 
seems to be Dying over it from the top of the 'yupa*. On 
the revetse si^ » ihe portrait of the crowned queen, pre* 
• sumably Dutta Devi, with a chouri in her right hand and a 
towel in her left. In front of the queen we find a spear- 
‘ like object. All this appears to be in accordance with the 
II directions and formalities laid down In the sacred text for 
:| observance in con&eciion with the performance of the 

1 horse-sacrifice. According to the sacred text if ‘yupa’ is 
^ within a 'vedi' then the ruler performing the sacrifice is to 
be considened as the conqueror of the world of gods. If 
the ‘yupa* e outside the ‘vedi% it T^resents the conquest of 
the world. But in case the *yupa' is partly inside and partly 
! outside the 'vedi', then it indicates the conquest of both this 
world and the next. The position of the 'yupa* in this coin 
I is the last one. It can therefore he concluded that Samudra 
Gupta thought himself to be the roaster of both the worlds— 
the world of human beings and the world of gods. He had 
actually conquered India. He was sure that he hud won the 
next world also through his good deeds, the kgend on the 
coin "The king of kings, of ireeiistible prowess, having pro- 
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lifted Ib= earth, wins h«ivcn"* also ^gnifies this aspect. 

The sacred i«t further sajs that the queen was supp<^ 
ed to wash and fan the horse. On the com. 

Milher the qucoi is carrying a pitcher m ^ 
purpose nor any pitcher ts th^ nearby, 

SiiTduty sfltt lea to a servant. The prince of a to^l ^ 
the hand of the queen indicates thni she was prep _ 

Z the body of die hone by the towel ^ 

vmhed The chouri signifies her duty of Fanning the house 
w^ it was bring sacrificed with all the religious 
U tos b«n further stated that after the horse had been 
actually killed by the sacrificial spear, the quems had to 
puncture its body so oOensivdy with the needles that a sword 
could be passed through its body easily. 

Tiser-shy^r Type: This type of coins was i^rh^ 

issued rarely as the totiL number of these coins w> far dis¬ 
covered is only six- The king is shown as trampling u^n 
u tiger and shooting it by his 

the goddess Ganga riding a crocodile, holding a fidt-bloi^ 
lotus in her left hand. We do not find anything m her nghl 
hand The king is shown io ji very immraL energetic and 
fflaceful posture. It represents his strength and courage. 
These coins became very popular during the day's of his 
successors and we find a large number of similar coins issued 

Chandra Gupta tl and Kumara Gupta. The hirtorians 
iktill disagree about the identity of the object on the reverse, 
LyriM Type : The total number of these coins discover¬ 
ed so far is 19. The king is tcaied upon a cushioned couch 
and is playmg upon *'vecna', a musical iostnimcnl. On 
the reverse we find the goddess sealed upon a w-kker stool 
with a noose in her right hand and a cornucopia in the lefL 
No king carticT than the Oupta rulers seems to ha ve issued a 
coin of this type nnd it would not be incorrect to accredit 
Samudra Gupta for this innovation. It trils us about his 
- musical acconiplishmeni and his favourite hobby. This 
coin tends support to his claim in the Allahabad Pillar 
imeriptien that he "'could excel even Narada and Tumburn 

*A!tui'i cBt«1ofU9 of tlic coin* of Uic Oupu DynAiUM uid of 
SifBcnli*. K»nt of 0«iiUt. 
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of this coin. Coins of the first 

while those of the second variety are thick, small and 
quality poor iB artistic nirnl, ^ ^ w 

Front the study of ihe different ^ 

Samudra GopU it can be safdy concluded that Sami^ 
^pm^mbrned in himsdf l^c pities of ^ 

sDortsman a podt a scholar and a musician. When noi 
Xa battlfificld he knew how lo |>ass his ume in 
Ir Lts. scholars and musicians. He was the embothm^i 

of various qualities and. onli^ hours 

aac he had a better sense of spending his leisure 

coins BO 10 show that he possessed an exceptional ^r* 

" nality. TOs te b»i cootancU by coniemporaty recrnls. 

Coins of Chandra GurrA H 
The ocriod of Chandra Gupta II was another ^orio^ 

of com. prcvrieol «l"™g -bc^od o^T to 

father and introduced new types. ^ 

discaided. Dr. A.S. Altckar writes that he 
S^not because he could not afford to do >*0 or was 
not strong enough but because of his conviction m 
vism We also do not find any BaiUe'AJtc or 
of Minr^longing to his reign. He repine^ the lautj 
type by Couch W- He issued Standard type of coiiw whi^ 

wcre^pular during the daj^ of h'^ 
thev S issued only for a very short ponod. Conl^ 
thj? Archer type coins which were issued in a '"‘J' 
number by Samudra Gupta bec^c very P^P^’^^^ariSy 
days of cUdra Gupta IL We ,^^^Two 

in them. Couch type and Chakra Vikr^ ^ 
ianoratioiH of Chandra Gupia II. do not seem to have be¬ 
come very popular during his days. 

Chandra Gupta's coins con t* classified under the 
following heads r 

1. Archer type- ^ 

2. Sumdard type. 
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3. Ccmch type. 

4. Cbakza Vikiama type. 

5. Horsemflji type. 

6. Uon-slaycT type. 

7. Oihatra of Umhrcll* type. 

1. Archer Type : This was perhaps the most popular 
of the various types ofeoins issued during the period of Chan¬ 
dra Gupta 11. The total number of these coins discovc^ 
so far U 936. These coins were also vecy popular duriti® 
the days of his successors as they have been found all over 
the Gupta empire. The ruler ia shown standing with a bow 
in his left hand and an arrow in his rtgbi. On the reverse 
go^c$s Lakshmi and apparently a lotus have been depirt- 
cd. There are many varieties of this type. They all testify 
to the king's preference for the bowfs and anows over 
other weapons of war. 

2. Standard Type : There ia only one ccun of this 
found so far. It is surprising to note that this type which 
was vety popular during the period of Samudra Gupta was 
completely discarded by Ch&ndra Gupta It, Some of the 
writers think that thb coin was completely discarded by 
Chandra Gupta n and the only eaiception found might 
have he rn issued by one of his feudatory chiefs. 

3. Couch Type : This is a rare type as the total number 
of coins found so far is only 7. On the obverse the king 
is seen seated upon a couch holding a flower in his right hand 
while his left is resting on the couch. On the reverse we find 
the goddess seated on the throne. 

Another variety of this coin has been found wherdn 
the king and the queen are seated on a couch. So far we 
have come across only a shigie specimen of this type. Ii 
seems to be a scene of some stunmer afternoon. The king 
and his queen seem to be spending a few leisure boura out 
of their busy life. 

4. Chakra Vtkn/ma Type: A single coin of this type was 
found in Bayana board. God Chakra Puiusha is shown 
giving some gift to the ruler in this coin and the king t$ 
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at the theory of ilia Ubnnc R>^i of KinS»; » 
the ting's indioation towards Vaishnavism, 

5. Horsman Type: Cbflodia Gupta 

iuVa?h.rwha or accomplishment. 

Chandra foTrS^t 

Ssu-'i^p 

-‘,?rOr'”v"rS U Sho . .wool "Of »l»« bW » 
Z«. I» som. «r .he ooto «« 

hajttd ttud toius ir^ left. 

KurJ“A- high nithuc 

Or iheir obvme we find the king gi“"u^'S„, 

bow and arrow, tn its various ^neucs «« J"® 

attacking the lion with a swrd \ Smith 

lion in a rctmadug divSiid^i^lo three 

the Uon-sUyer type corns can thus he 

categories :— 

(i) Lion combatant type. 

(rO Uon trampicr type, 

(hr) Lion retreating type. 

On the reverse of .here eoins we J"f' 

heaven;** 

•Allwi'* CTiatoyw «t *•’* 

King of Gaiidi. 


pT the Oiipw 
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7. Chhatr^ or Vnibreila Typei In this type of coins then 
nre two varieties. Seventy-seven coins of this type have so 
far been discovered. The king is seen muking obiutions. 
Behind hhn is shown an attendant holding a chhatra over 
the king’s head. Some writers feel that the attendant is 
a lady, but others have tried to prove that he is a male atten¬ 
dant. On ihe reverse we iind Lokshmj with a noose in her 
right band and a lotus in the left. Allan is of the opinion 
that the Chhaira type of coins can be divided in two classes 
on the basis of the legend. In the first class sve find the 
legend In prose while in the second it is in verse, 

It is very difiicult to determine the licne of the issue 
of these coins. Historians have, however, tried to pul Archer, 
Standard and Coueh types among the coins issued during 
the earlier part of his reign. Chakra Vt krama lype seems 
to have bc» issued a link later. Horseman type, bang 
very popular during his period, seems to have hwn issued 
throughout his reign. Brides these, some silver and cop¬ 
per calm belonging to the period of Chandra Gupta 11 have 
also been found. It is, however, as yet very dilficult to 
establish that these were issued by Chandra Gupta II him¬ 
self. These might have been issued by some feudatory 
-etalds of Chandra Gupta II in ibcir respective regions where 
these have been discovered. 

Dr. V. A. Smith has divided the copper coins of 
Chandra Gupta 11 into Ihe following categories : 

'Umbnlia Type" : In this type the king is leaning to 
the left with his right hand raised on his right side and on 
aileodant is holding nn Umbrella over his head. 

'Staivifng King' Type : In this the king is standing with 
his left arm raised and the right arm lowWd. 

'Chandra Head* Type i Only the busi of the king of 
his youthful days oppeara in this coin. 

Type: In this coin the king appears with a 
crescent above. 

The political unity, peace and prosperity were the stimu¬ 
lating foctora for the socio-cultmal developments. There 
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prow™, on «« iXtSntdSni 

SoS lb= dTbw'isrtorJiS™? oTr^ 

™L“o?'wndn’3SiJ;S;^ l«»- P^-^'. 

Tht rnWyoftlKsncoin. T^SLT 

Uii: life pievoilins during the jojjB hove 

The conclusions erri.wl « “", >•» Ukc 

t«n con8rm«l by ‘^^,«"V,“P^^'Xri?or.S^lel« 
Fahicn atiii ibe cpigfaphic cvjtJenc® ana rcc 

buiorians. 


CofSS OF KumaRA GuRTA I 


KoMra Gupto »n«s^ 

i-:‘;rrrn'torur .h£^ ■" 

S-„^“.To'iTr - 

fiod mainly xindcr the following heads * 


(1) Archer lypo- 

(2) Horseman type. 

(3) Swordsman type- 

( 4 ) Lion-slayeF type, 

(51 Tiger-slayer type. 

(6) Elephant-rider type. 

(7) Elcphant-rider-Uon-slaycr type. 

(8) Rhinoccrovdayer type- 

(9) Ashvamedhn type. 

(10) Katiikeyti type. 

(11) Chhatra type. 

(12) Apratigha type. 

(13) LyrUt type. 
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Besides the above, he introduced several other types of 
coins wherein he is shown in the Add of war and sport. He 
aUo issued numy stiver coins and from ibetr study it is obvi¬ 
ous that he had some creative instmet in him. About half 
a doren of bis copper coins have also been foiled. It'seems 
that like Mohammad Tuglak he also experimented with the 
copper coins and was more successful in this respect than the 
former 

From the account of Fahien we find that barter system 
was also prevalent in the country and the cowries were used 
os one of the mediums of transaction. As to the variety 
and the originaliiy of his coins it would not be an cxagEeta- 
tioii 10 say that he surpassed both his predccessoia. In some 
of his coins the artistic standards are certainly better than his 
prcdecesaoni. However, in some of his coins like the Archer 
and the LioFn-sIaycr types, there is A deterioration in the skill 
as well as the standard. Let us now study each type rf 
bis coins. 

1. Archer Type i The Archer variety of Kumara 
Gupta ts not of such a high standard os his coins of some 
other categories. These lack artistic qualities, althou^ 
Mr. R.D. Bancrjce does not agree with this remark and is 
of the opinion that the coms of this type were a by 
themselves. In this type the king is standing with a bow in 
his left hand and an arrow in his right. On the icvenc we 
find the goddess seated on a lotus. Dr. Altefcar has dasst' 
fied these coins in four caicgorics to maintatn distinction 
among them. The legend on this coin has been read as 
follows; ‘'Kumara Gupta, lord of the world, having con¬ 
quered the earth, wins heaven,”* 

2. Horseman Type : We find many varieties of this 
type. The king is shown on the back ofa horse with differ¬ 
ent types of weapons in his hands, Et was probaWy the 
most popubr type among the coins issued during his period 
as we are in possession of a large number of them. On the 
reverse of some of these coins we find the goddess often silt¬ 
ing on a wkker stool. In some coins we find her feeding 
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5"Err,s»“----“ 

^ j >,» Tvnp ■ These coins indicalc the high 
3 . ' TheSbavcb«nfound at many 

ptacc. Thci. tout h“ teft teBd U 

is offerine inccitsc ai ^ revere godde^is Lalt^hnii 

on ihe hilt of a swonl. 0» ‘I”«” nod . 

in «o.«l “oSTwtat u. with Ih. 

long sulk 10 his proficioicy in *»■<>«*• 

. I'.nJ mhn H '‘ ' 4 ^^s The logend on tto 
manshrp and other mmwry **itumara Gupta having 

coin has been read as foUo^ 

conqueied the earth, wms heaven by good acegs. 

, < ■ Tvoc ■ We do not find anything new m 

4. i^^ued by Sanmdra Gupia as 

S't 0« “^""h-of ‘StCd"oS 

second we find him trampling on a hoHs i nc leg 
be inierpttted as foUow'S t— 

Wready) the Lord of Earth MB Hmsoi. 

''J?“hc'^''SI*hrWto«gtd‘^^^ 

spite of the Mwi ina «_,rtits niwavs cmcneod siicocss- 

and suppress many mttma . the earth, Tlie n«t 

'“'• ”^r;rh^™lt^^?eti?gnoc.ivi,iotofth. 
™hth a plocclo the o«t world. 

^ I Tvtm ' This Iv^pe pariiy on tne 
r ih^lSinvslaycrl^ of Samudia Gupta and parUy 
IXenoS bJ """ Horseman-type com*. 

C^ia\oV« of 'ho U)r’«t«. 
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Here w« find ihc king sboocing u u^r. Lcgcml noted on 
this coin is "The gjorious (kmg) whose strength and valour 
is like that of & tiger/' From this type we can fonn an 
idea or the personal strength of the king. From the figure 
of the king it appears that be was not at ail Ticrvoas even 
when racing a tiger or, as is implied, fighting an invader. 
It leatifles to the king being an eocrgeiic and a determined 
person. On the reverse we find the goddess feeding her pet. 

6. Ekphant-rider Typa: This was inwoduoed by 
Kiunara Gupta for the time in the Gupta history. 
Ndlher Samtulra Gupta nor Chandra Gupta 11 issMcd any 
coin of this type. li represents the mastery which^ the 
Indians hud attained in the art of numismatic activities, 
"We arc told that the best artists were suinmonjod by the king 
for preparing special dies for coins of this variety. The 
king is seen driving the elephant and behind him Is sitting a 
bearer with nn umbrella. The elephant seems to be in a 
pose of attacking hU prey and is thus very ftirtous. This 
obviously throws light on the spirit of sportsmanship of the 
king. On the reverse of ibis coin we find goddess 
Lakshmi. The iines of the legend on the coin run as 
follows :— 

“Kumara Gupta who has destroyed bis enemies and 
protects (.feudatory) king is victorious over his foes/' 

From this legend we gather that Kumam Gupta did not 
have a peaceful time. He had to fight many of his enemies 
whom he destroyed in the battle-field. The lost words indi- 
cute that he won victories over hb enemies and had never 
been defeated. 

7, Eiephattt’ridef -Llm-Silayer Ty^: This type is 
different from .that of the elephant-rider type. Here we 
find a lion betog attacked both by the rul^ and the et& 
phnni. The king, who is sitting on the elephant, is shown 
furiously advuncing with a dagger in his hand to attad; the 
lion, The pose shows (hai the lion may be trampled over 
by the dcphani before the king could actually atiuek him 
On the revmc we find n goddess holding some object in her 
hand which cannot easily be distinguished and a peacock 
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The object may 


al «.mc d«i«« '“f”*."'; 
be iometbing f®f fecclmg the pcac 

t , • This type of coins has 

S. gives us aS^dicaiian of ihe 

b«, tound only ^ on <1* b«k of » 

iPon^iM" »»»”' °'. J ^».,arluiii! Ml animal. On 

hoi« wilh « wuri m ha ,Uh «Iona 

betod !»r 

in her hand- A tona ^ ^ coddes^- 

SoASnyi « b, mana of n saord 

from the rhinoceros. , , . 

odin soui« lo HeTof men coins tmve 

sooim nre silcnl nboni itas. A rw « of i. 

been bidiciK dial lie »as S“>"“‘ “f 

.^ infenor fl^^Jb ^ 

type and was issued to ^TSis tvoe of coins has 

kins to^f or g^jth and Cunningham in their 

rtcords who call it JT goddess is svitmg 

feeding the ,pcar in his l«ft 

"7 ^ i bis rigb. band 

S? 0 .^ is So. very dess. The legend a ss 

foUows: . or - , f 

••Vietorioos by bis oa-n merit is Mdlendra Kumaia. 

Ibis legend indieates lha. the king wB nmre Pt ond o 
hi, p!^p.o«ess .ban on .he fortune be bad mbented. 

SS’tKr^Um ^ro^beLia. There is nrnbing ne* 
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(0 Ui« type. Jt seems to be modelled on the lines of (be 
corns jwued by his prcdccessoFs, On the obverse of the 
coins the kmg h m^Ltlng obIati<>ns while an attcndunt with 
Onhatra in his band is suinding behind him. Some 
witm have expressed the view that the person carrymg 

the chhaim is not a man but a woman, because of the dress 
worn by her. 

) 2 . Aprarigha Type: This is also known as '*a tiOH 

appears to be a figure of the 
king and two queens on this* Some wrttera, after a very 
mmuie study of ^ type, have come to the conclusion tSl 
h^- IS only one female. About the story behind the issue of 

the '^cws. Some fed that 

the kmg IS probably renouncing the world and the queen 

^hdity there wa* 5^^ calamity in the country and the 
kmg was told that his renouncement might liclp Z avoid it. 

.■ Saraudm Gupta whs the first of the 
Gi^ta rulers to issue this coin. Chandra Gupta [1 perhaps 
had no grrat love for music, -niemfore wc do noi fIS 
such c<izn belonging lo lits Ts^iod Wp ncnirt ^ 

this type during the reign of Kumam Gupta 1 ^ The'iSa 
K shown playing on a musical instrument while the <iu»>n 

«, , by bi. .idc .mdS’nfrsTw" 

There a another (ype of coin which is not much diS^i 

ortr 

^ and copper coins of th,* 

Tthe 

^mall number. Most probably thL^l • 

-n.^ coOT &Z5 

rcg-fOttl of cififi wtjyI-l-lKi I ■ CSlcffl 

«.i« wbirb"t::?T4::;2;'i;“^, '.".ssf"?,''" t 

Smith hits classified these siwtnt; * 

«u»b.r of ooppe, ooi„, havo 
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Ksihiawiir whJ^ indicates ttuit the Gupta rule extended to 
this part of Indiji in the west. Some writers feel that the 
silver and the copper coins, in all probability, were issued 
during the later years of Rumnra Gupta I, The continuous 
attacks of the Huns adversely affected the oconontic condi¬ 
tions of the country thereby depleting gold reserves. Thus 
these coins indirectly tell about the economic bankruptcy 
of the Govemmertt, 

From the foregoing it is evident that the coins of 
Kumara Gupta 1 are a valuable source of history of hrs 
penod. Not only these help us to know about the effi¬ 
cient^ of the administration but also make us acquainted 
with the political, social, economic and mligious conditions 
of tlic lime. The legend inscribed on some of the coins 
idls about the victories of the king over his opponents. 
The various gods and goddesses portrayed on ihesse make 
us acquainted with the rdigious views held by the kings. 
The silver and the copper coins testify to the agiicuJtuta] and 
economic conditions, the foreign invasions and the internal 
turmoil through which the covmliy had to pass. 

CbiNs or Skant>a Gupta 

Dr. Alickar is of the opiaion that with the death of 
ICurmira Gupta I, the government's real and love for the 
numismatic activities came lo an end. The history of 
Skanda Gupta is nothing but a record of his desperate 
struggle against the fonsi^ aggressions and the iutenml 
rebelltons. The history of India after Skanda Gupta be* 
comes still more uncertain, India was parcelled out into 
many small states which were always at war with one 
another. IndLi again experienced anoiber period of anarchy 
and disorder. The miens wew loo much absorbed in their 
struggles against the disrupting forces to re-establish a 
strong internal govemmenl and find time lo think about 
issuing different varieltes of coins. 

The coins of the successors of Kumara GtipTa I were 
not of the same quality. The rulers had no artistic taste, 
A minute study of the coins of Skanda Gupta and his 
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3 . 

4. 


su^ssors rev«aJs Umt these were debased corns and oon- 
tainoJ a laiEcr proportion of atloy as compared to the 
earltcr coins. Not only ihc sohdarity of the empire was 
^nc due to the foreign iavaders but ihe economic condi- 
Uons also became worse. It has therefore beeit coacltwlcd 
that mere Vk-as much finandal strain on the resourecs of the 
entire with the result that the coins deteriorated in qimJity 
and the punty could not be mainiamed. The study of the 
flter gives us only a list of the rulers than Ihdr diiali- 

t^. The wins of Skanda Gupta can be classified hiio the 
following four types ; 

1* Archer type. 

King and Lakshmi type. 

Chhatra type. 

Hors eman type. 

♦vn.. LV ^ compared to the coins of ihU 

JE pnsdecessow wc do not find any variety in it The 
h^ousere tmlike his predeccssora (who 
wore dhotiv wiih a bow in his left hand and the arrow in 

I<S a™ ' can he seen written under his 

lILfuTn ^ the reverse goddess Lakshmi h seated fadng 

actiriti«Tr^lhc“a war-like 

cooted fnnm th irousws seom to be 

copica from the Kushims and othCT rortiim -n!^ 

«r■■“pSiis ^ 

»s K^s 

a halo in many coins dn shown with 

the lady h shown on the in this coin 

Thus she cannot be a quecStm 

king. 

mg 3 present to the king Fr^ tJ, ^ u ***' ** "Utk- 

"ora the bow and arrow which 
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are shown io ilu$ coin we csm deduce that it dcpicied a 
battle-sccQC in which the king implored success over his ene* 
rmes. ile therefore prayed to the goddess and the goddess 
is bestowing upon him a pledge for victory in the fonn of a 
prescQC. Dr, V.A. Smith is, however, of the opinion that 
the Lady of this coin b not a goddess but a queen and this 
coin was issued on the lines of the earliest coin of this dynasty 
which was Issued by Chandra Gupta I wheteiu he was pre¬ 
senting a ring to his queen. He jusufics his view by saying 
that the king docs not appear to be In a pose of humility 
which he ought to assume in the presence of a goddess. 
The theory of Dr. Smith has been supported by many other 
historians and they tta ve renamed this coin as the King and 
Queen type. Dr. Attekar, however, agrees with what has 
been put forward by Allan and thinks that the coin should 
be allied as King and Lakshmi type pending hunt decision 
which may be possible when further evidence is forthcoming, 

X Chhatra type : Bui for a single coin of this tjpe 
which has been discovered frotn Bayana hoard W'e do not 
have any other evidence of the esistcnce of this type. Some 
writers are of the opinion that it might have been issued 
either by Vlkramaditya or Ghatotkacha. The king in this 
coin tt offering a saciiSce and an attendant behind him is 
holding an umbiella, 

4. Horseman type : A single coin of this type has been 
disoovCTcd from Bodidan Coltcction. its discovery made 
the writers add one more type of coins to the credit ofSkanda 
Gupta. Dr, V.A. Smith, however, docs not agrw; with 
Allan and Dr. Alickar in this respect and thinks that it was 
in fact a coin of Chandra Gupta If and has been wrongly 
attributed to Skanda Gupta who had no love for the numis¬ 
matic art. 

Besides the above four types of coins of Skanda Gupta 
we come across many silver and copper coins of his period 
which have been di^vered in diflcrcni parts of Indio. 
These coins tell u$ about his leligjoiis bcUef as well os his 
persona] prowess. ..: 
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CbiNS OF Later Guftas 


Pt^u Gup(a : We have noi got any coins of this kina 

impres¬ 
sion that there was n king by the name of Puru CuplT^ 

^ ^ ntiribuud to him by Altan 

com of Budha Gupta. 

Leningrad museum, on which the word •Ghato' is 

^ ®'‘ Chnndra Gupta 1. 

however, do not agree with this. ^Thcy 

w issued by the Gupta ruiSt 

before Cti^dra Gupta I. Anoiher factor which sSfould be 

Sr according u> the Allahabad KJJarlnZ 

^Uon. Gl^tolkacha was a Maharaja and did not eniov 
an independent status. There was thcn'rrtn- 
of his issuing a coin in his SSn^ On S 

m^miB ,r (bis «JM Wilh (be (»i((s ofKumr GUPS’™ 
Allan has suggested that it laight be a com ir . 

Gupu tl. Som, oU«f «Ti(cn EscSte W ft 

“ “"‘“’iporay orski^,£ 

miich of aUoy, perhaps 54 V fri There h too 

economic brndSumcT ofthT Sf ** 

>h»i d»™.* '! 

passing through very troubled lim Qupta, India was 

JGumra Gupta H - On the basis of an A ,v.i, . 

of this mlcr we come to know that he ridS^fn ^ 
long tune and was succeeded kT v ^ ^ 

■*<■ ~ta orN«S?S,pt Si! S STlf"" 

pure ii«(((iM,i,|Kieis4|SVt,;'„ “| ““■^■^«ora 
ew. ((nolhsr swfciy j, ■j.hw. 
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only 29% alloy. The king is seert standing wilh a bow 
in his left hand and atrou’s in his dght. On the reverse wa 
find goddess Lakahmi. This coin shows that the Vaish- 
navtsm was still popular among the Gtipta mien and they 
had not embraced Buddhism so fat. 

Bu^m Gupta : He was perhaps the greatest among the 
successors of Skanda Gupta. He niled over the country for 
about 20 years from 475 to 495 A.D. Besides his coins 
many other ootnemporaiy records ate available to rccona- 
tnict hk history. He apparently did not develop any Intc- 
FMt in the issue of coins. Thus we come across only a 
single type of coitw of his period. Even in this type we do 
not many varieties. His lack of interest in the issue of 
coins can be concluded from the fact that unlike Chandra 
Gupta n and fCumara Gupta I, he has throughout bam 
shown on the left, holding a bow, and with his name insr 
^bed below his left arm. He is holding some arrowy in 
Iu3 right hand. On the reverse goddess Lakshmi is sitting 
OT a lotus, holding a noose in her right hand and a lotus in 
her left. It is inicresting lo note that Budha Gupta still 
had his faith tn Vaishnavism. Some other evidence also 
proves that he had had no incltnations towards Buddhism. 
He seems to have lost his grip over the Western regions. 
However, he was resided alt over India. This U evident 
irtOT the Irxation of his coins in the Western regions the 
chiefs of which regarded him as a supreme ruler, 

Vkknu Gupta: Only Archer type of coins of Ihls ruler 
have been found from the Kalt^i hoard so far. He 
seems to have ntlod somewhere in Easicrn India and we liiid 
n large quantity of alloy i.e, 57%, in hi* coins. This 
speaks of detenoration in the economic conditions of the 
Slate. 


Besides the above, wc come across a few gold coins of 
vamya Gupta and Pralcasadijya. From their study it can 
be concluded that the Gupta rule went on up to the sbtth 
centu^ A.D. In Im coins, Prakasadilya is shown attack¬ 
ing a lion from a horsebock. His coins have been found at 
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placfs like Rampur, Shahjahaopur, Hardoi and flbarsar. 
wmo writers feel that in fact these ane the coins of Puru 
Ccpia who had taken «p the title of Prakasaditya. 


From the study of the above we conclude that the 
Gupia coins play a very impoitani role as a soirrce of the 

‘hese coins wp 

wo^ have bnm in the dark about many aspects of the 
<^pia nders. coins acqiiaini us with their reUgion, 

their rdaiions with contemporary rukn and their dcaUnB 

riJi At places these cobs suppl? 

mem mformaUon gathered from other souroe*: They 

of htU 


3- INSCRIPTIONS* OR NUMISMATIC EVIDENCE 


hk.JJ'jT?'’,'”” irapofttM mace of 

IX^ihe flMdf-r* 


1. Commeinoiaiivc Inscriptions* 

2. Dedicatory Inscriptions; and 

3. Donative InscriptioDS. 


Each one of these iwies of fnseWi«rii^na i* 
imponance. The first ty^'ves of T 

the names of the ancestors. long St oTwar^ w 

i?ualitiM of kings. The second Wbusabourt^lr^”^, 

the State. The third furnishes details Tf 

of that period. When viewed toLheTth^^ conations 

days, JiVc co^c acco» ^ ^ 

Ssf-JIF 


aOUfcCCS OF llOTOItY 


5S 


Ing u> Samudni Gupta, Chandra. Gupta II, Kumara Gupia, 
Sfcanda Gupta and Budha Gupta. The inscriptions of 
Samudra Gupta, Chandra Gupta 11 and Shanda Gupta 



Find spots of tlio 
Gapta Insedptiuas 


require an claboraLc cxamlnatioii as are veritable 
mines of historical information. Relativdy speaking, the 
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tiucnptivnv of other rulers are not si> important. In reality 
these were got engraved by some of their chiefs and kings 
themsdves do not soin to have token much interest in 
them. These inscriptions are found engraved on piltars, 
rocks, ston« and on the walls of cavra. A majority of t hese 
are wntten in Sanskrit, which perhaps then enjoyed the sta¬ 
tus of the national language. These arc tit prose as well os 
in verse fcmiL The infonnation which can be gleaned from 
thcM requires a critical exantinalion, as in some respects it 
IS incompatible with the tofonnaiion available from other 
sources. Some of the inscriptions which have been brouehi 
10 light through the efforts of General Cunningham, James 
Prinsep and the Department of Archaeology may be discuss¬ 
ed as under: 

L Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudra Gupta. 

2. Eran Stone Inscription of Samudra Gupta. 

3. Udayagiri Cave ImeripUon of Chandra Gupta n. 

4. Mathura Stone Inscription of Chandra Gupta a 

5. Sanchi Stone Inscription of Chandra Gupta II. 

6. Gadhwa Stone InscripUon of Chandra Gupta a 

7* Bhilsad Stone PiJbr Inscription of KumaraGupta I. 

8. Bhitari Stone POkr Inscription of Skandn Gupta. 

9. Jimagadh Rock InscripUon of Skanda Gupta. 

10. Eran Stone Pillar Inscription of Budha Gupta. 

11. Mandasor Stone Inscription of Kumara Gupta. 


pillar iN^cnimoM 

Gup.. 

under. Dr. Fleet opines that it wasa^nS^h™^ translated a« 
'■The lofty column (is) as it were an^^ 
the fame which haring 

face of the earth with fiiAi ™ onUfc sirr- 

\ IS; ^^cropment that waa catiscd by 


SOUItCB Of iaStORV 


5 ? 


(his) coii(|ucsi of ihe whole woricJ, (hus deported.) hence 
(and now) cRpenences the «weei fuippincs attained by (hU) 
having gone to tiie abode of (indra), the lord cf the gods 
of the Maharajadhitaji, the glorious Samiidnt Oupta**. 
But this docs not seem to be eorreci as the Ashvamedha 
(HotK-SaCTilice) which was performed by Samudra Gupta 
after hU Wctoiies tn the North and the South is nowherr 
mentioned in this inscrtpiion. 

The pillar was originaJly erected by Asoka and his 
iDscripttoa on it contajns^ £Oni& instructions issued by him 
to the Govenior of Kausambt. It was origioatty situated 
Kaits^mbi. S^unmfra Gupta fought the first decisive bebttle of 
hh career against the ibiro Naga rujers at Kausambi. This 
battte brought Samudra Gupia into th^ limctighi of the Indian 
potitira and paved the way to his future greatness which 
he <mioycd by dint of his valour* Kausambi afso enjoyed 
ait impartanC position partly due to its good situation 
(founded at the junction of three rivers) and partly as 
a centre of iiade. The pillar was removed later on to iis 
present place by Akbar. This act of the Great Mughal 
was in consonant with similar acts of Feroze Tti^q and 
some other Muslim rulers who also removed ancient pillars 
from their originaJ places to Delhi and other places of 
importance for purpi^ of ezhibiUon. The fact that the 
inscription was no! originaify at its present place can also be 
prov^ from the fact that FahJen does not make any men¬ 
tion of this inscrtpiion in his description of Allahabad. 
It would be more appropriate to name the inscription as 
‘Kausambi Inscription’, as Kausambi and not Allahabad 
was 3 place of historic importartce during the days of 
Samudra Gupta. 

The inscription brings out the strange contrast betweeu 
ttic ideologies of the two great rulers—Asoka and Samudra 
Gupta. In the theory of kingship, the two rulers stand 
^metrically opposite to each other. While Asoka spoke 
in terms of peace and non-violence, Samudra Gupta upheld 
the principles of war and aggression. He was very proud of 
his viciorics. and seaned to have a passion for fresh con- 
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quests. Unlike Asota he bclidVj:«i that swoitl and not non* 
viorenoe could keep the couijliy in a prosperous and peace- 
rul condition. This » pankulady illustrated by his poJics' 
of extermination which tic followed m rooting out hi^ 
opponcfiis in Aiyavarta, 


Irne J1 we gather ihai ttu« iascripUon was com- 
posed ^Hansemi, who was also the Minister of Peace and 
War of Samndra Gupta. As he aocorapajiied the emperor 
m all his wais and was art eye-witness of all his achkvemcnis, 
the details of this insenption should be considered as 
authentic. Unfortunately. Hariscim has laid more stresa 
m the language of the inscription than on the detaik of 
the histoncal eventi. He seems to be more concerned with 
the desenpuon of the glories of his master and has even 
caag^rati^ it ai cer^n places, than to write an inscriiw 
tjoti for the infonnation of the coming generations, ^ 

-ri* j ^}' ^ ^ ittscnpiioti of 33 itoM 

m details of ^ battles could have been given more sjSS 
by the coiut-histonan had he so desired and then we would 
not have to base some facts op presumpaon and ^,^1; 
the dark for the oihers. AnothiJ complic^rion ,rSS^ w 
the writer of tine mscnpiion is that be has nowhere mJw 

been proved beyond doubt by the discovery of 'Aishv JTf 

so significant if m the 29th line of the inscrioS 
the ^taternent aboui "cicrarture of ptiou 

UK .bode Of tnd«” hJrrocl^?™f.iT 

Ik aid iMt J" “ ?" 

scholar than as a historian. Of course, it will 
» Dr. /U.rk:.r to poirKd OU..Th“?ha3 

a hiMomn. ibe ibUKgync probablv^to ^ 
have bees s pTO».p«n, „ j, nsdoabtedlj i] now. ™ 

nod “ P'<« 

u non^narinn in danieter'^ Ib^wlKile '' 

h devoted to the recilal of tfe eS '««:npiioii 

gloncs cud conquests of 
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Samudra Cupta. Some writers are of ihe opitiioo that 
actuary it wai engraved dtuiiig the period of Chandm 
Gupta t| soon aHcr the latter's aceession to the throne. 
This view has been supported by a men lion of Chandra 
Cuptn [[ in tine 53 w'hich could not have been possible 
during the life time of Samudra Gupta, there being a large 
number of other print^s and relatives of equal status who 
would have resented this eiceptional privilege being given 
to Prince Chandra Gupta II. It can' also be said that this 
mscription, being a posthumous one, vim presumably 
got engraved by Chandra Gupta, who, himself being a great 
w'srrior, felt dated in getting the vtciories of his father 
inscribed as a permanent record for the coming generations. 

The text and translation of the inscription ts as 
below :— 

Text r 

S. Visya prajn-Jinu&iuing-^ita stthha'manatah slstra* 
uitv-lrtha-bhamuh (-j 

siabdh'd (-— Jm(-')n-6chcb]tfj(--) 

1 taj t-kjvya'fri-virbdhan^budlia'gunita-giqi^djn' 
ihatan =«4 krilva v[t]dvaMdki vif— — Jsphuta bahu^vi- 
iS’kinti-rSjyani fahunatiti ['i-j 5 

7><iiJw/(j//on : 

“Whose happy mental disposition was always to 
mix*up with the learned people and to remain the 
supporter of the real truth of scriplines, hrmly fixed (in the 
tenets). Having overeome those destructive forces, which 
mar the beauty of exodlent p^iy* by the aegis and mspira- 
lion imbibt^ from the collective wisdom of his erudite men, 
he still shines as a luminary of meridian splendour in the 
firmament of the wise by much of poetry (of excellence) and 
of dffiir meaning." 

In this line and in the earlier lines which are unfortu¬ 
nately in n very dilapidated condition, we gather some 
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about tht; early cdiicaiian and tho suiiabJtUy of 
Samudra Gupla for the «j|rcd posiiion of a kmtf The ftr^i 
two lines arc Cttmpleidy gone but Ujcm eonvoy^thc impras- 

liinc of his facber, PFcstimablv this wat nr 

Z[f "*^“1 equal siatui and 

l^aps with a better daJm, From the fifth line we Gather 
that he was a very iMmed mao and had a deep knolhSL 
of the shBstra*, ft is also told that Somudm GuSSTSS 
die co^try in aixondancc whh the iiutrwtioru for a ruler 
contained tn the shastias, He did not titn in t f 
!ligli!l, From those Md faithfully foDoJi tte Hj^u S 

asd even Aighatiistan also fonnod nan of iho inj‘ 
empire. In accordance with these Uaicts SamtirlrB 
ntablished his governnjent over the whole of NTrtrtK**^ 
India and compelled the rulers of Cevlon East 
^IhutuMun ,o pty hemugo ,o hg’rd fo 
him as ihcir supreme lord. He did not [iJ!n i P 
limits of Afghaiiistan although he could Ln^I? 

«hu« ™i« hud b«„ p«,irJss h?"srR^“ 

aggressions. The history of Samudra GoZ i 

to MUuns wn ^,ud by thu HiSu^^^. 'Sfi 
not give up his pnndples tvra aficr victories. ™ 

p»pS' wix ™o™Si:f‘‘p:sT;j,i'^^ 

tion to the development of 

to this reason that he enjoyed a vere hiEh T 

rary circles and was a patron of *he liic- 

age. This encouragement and hU^nrcn>^ s<^holara of his 

followed ^ 

them India a^insi the foreien rulcfs^J™®^'^ 

Dharma. He thus followed 

of foreign dement from AiyavilS^ ' ^ ‘ ^ «termina1ion 


soukos or nmoRr 


6t 


Tejf; 

/• [AI tjTo h=iiy=npaEiili,.a thSrj-piia,sir=,alani- 

7TCUtsIation j 

«,w' filooni ^“<1 

ej^ by those rcjecusd dcspiie thdr cquaj birth, whik 
the attendants of the court heaved deep sighs of rcUef 

Sfm«r n?? ^««'«««* t>y rather who 

embraced him with 
hair stanthng erect, synjptonwtic of his happiness and seati- 

ST; It- S“‘“' S mS;, 

in this line Harisetia has drawn a vivid scene of the 

S."“ ' “**“ Simudrn Gupu 

disappoinimcai (thev having 
tn ^ite of ihar equal rights bv way of birS 
and status) looked ^xiy gloomy. The courticra, hSvI 

^ aatisecd at this selection 

as they had seen Samudra Gupta^s mettle in the battlc- 
rii 1 *^ ettpected better and more prosperous days for the 
Gupia dyiimty under his abk guidance. Even Chandra 
Gupta I ngbtly and justifiably exclaimed **Vcrily be ia 

‘be cntical situation which had been created by 
wic envies of the empire, ' 

^'I'^eJastpart of this line Harisena has drawn a picture 

^be noble quality of Chandra Gupta 1 as well m iS 
@;eat adet^on which he had for his hdr-appareaL Tean 
joy rolled down his eyes when he embraced Samudra 
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Cuptu uad his hair stood oroct sympiomatic of his happiness 
and sfiuimenU. He vs as also happy as his selcciiort ^fc:as 
approved by his courtiers. He was saiis5ed i h^ > he hod 
given over a ^mist' in ihe right bjinds. 

Dr, Jayaswal is of ihc opinion that Uic sideciion of 
Samudra Gupta wm made by his Tather at a time whoi lie 
himself was a refugHS and was dying, either of wounds 
inflicted on him in some battle or through sheer disappoint¬ 
ment caused by his cupuLsion from Pathputra and his repeat- 
cd fafluns to retrieve the rituatktt. In hss letter, wherein 
he nominated Samudra Gupta as hi^ successor, he WTote, 
“You. now, my noble Sir. be the king tprotcct the king¬ 
dom)". From this verse we gather that Samudra Gupu 
Was not the ddest son oi Chandra Gupta and his selection 
was made with the approral of the Council of Ministers, 
He was probably found to be the liuest for kineship amonn 
his children. 


Some of the WTiters suggest that there was a civil war 
and it was after defeating his brothers that Samudra Gupta 
ascended the throne. Some have tried to identify *Kaca* 
as an elder brother of Samiklra Gupta, According to them 
be disputed die succession of Samudra Gupta. Thtne was a 
civil war. However, nothing more ts heard of Kaca after 
the accession of Samudra Gupta. 


Mr. R.D. Bannji has that the Magadha empira 
had gone to the background Iftcr a defeat of the fir^ Gupta 
ruler at the hands of Chandrawmnan of Pushkarna and that 
Samudra Gupta retrieved the position. Tliis view, however 
^ not seem to be correct. On the basis of a plav named 
^umudi-Mahotsava’, Dr. Jayaswai has conclu^ that 
Chandra Gupta I was in fact Chanda Sena and had been 
oui^ by ^e Vaka^ empire, bui Dr Altekar agiucs 

^tc$ that the ewi of the Guptas from the politics of India 
for some Ume does not appear to be correct. It b very 

death of Chandra Gupta I and this may have rcsulicd f« 
toturba*. which w»s p„, down Samudn ctpS 


OF HSTOKV 


Te^ct ; 

■f; *“™'"'5tiy=anfj£any*amannia^s»driB3ii^ 

^adljhut-otlbhitiua-lursJiii W>lA‘]vaif=asviidava F-_^ 

"“ '~-J [tfijehit 

y«ya „ kWlicl.=d.h.«„m.^„i 

yasiA vrmc pranaTiw=py=;arUt] ^ (?) (_ ^ 5 

Trariitatiott : 

‘'Some pcopk, when they wiincssesl many of his aciions 
wh«h ^re noihiog short of on inunortal iiaiure, displayod 
^etr affeetJOn and over-wbolmiQ^ jubilation, while othtrs. 

StlHS " paid homage, 

n«hi^ reveals two important 

^udra Gupta in hJa warlike qualities 
tJ^niiK* above a human being. Hh victories were of an 

**** very jubi- 

!h^ If 5“ This was partly due to the St that 

^*tfjfPProvied of his candidature a$ a suo^swr and 
partly tome these victories enhanced ihdr prosUee and 

thereby bringing peace and prosperity to ibe AiyavSt^ 

In the second part of this line an indication of the 

Cc Gupta was very ntth- 

less towards those enemies who disobcyect him Ht hrtiF 

gmuo^sly partooai 11 .h«cS^ „to 

mers paid him homage which was rightly due and SamuHi^ 
Gupta showed all kind nes s to them, 

7e.rr: 

l.-t‘- •w-Wioja-vijiti 

kdrah ^v^lysyeo nianji|)ra j.. .. j 

spl»utaliahu.rasa.5ficlu.phullajri=r 
fnmatmbhih palchitrapam va |. . , .]mafiti(?>] avfAjd= 
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Translation : 

“Wrong-doers ^ways were conquered by him in battle 
and day by day their pride (and monilication^ changed into 
le^iltance with minds filled with contcfttnient which later 
on clearly displayed happiness and airection—(something 
like the rolling of the winter into spring)". 

As stated in line 5 Samudra Gupta was a great devotee 
of truth. He could noi tolerate foroes of iniustke. In this 
tine we arc lold that he waged jneessant wars everywhere 
against the wrong-doers, Ik defeated them and made 
them surrender uncondiiionaliy. Their drfent, resulting in 
subjugation and the fall of their pride by the forces of righi- 
eousnesSp kindled in them ii sptnt of hatred and revenge. 
They reinained sullen and indifferent for some time but ihe 
kindness of Samudra Gupta, which he was always ticcua- 
lomed to show towards his fallen enemies, changed Uicir 
hearts in due course. Thdr hatred was converted into alTec- 
lion and ihdr revengeful attitude into repentance (for 
ihdr past misdeeds and tndilTcrencc towards Samudra 
Cupm) tmdihey were conienied with thdr subordinate 
pw^Uon. T^y had come to realise the superior qualities 
of Samudm Gupta ^ were not only inclined to acknow¬ 
ledge his supremacy but also developed affeciian and respect 
for tum. 

Text ; 

13. Udvfl - odiu- tihu viryya - fabha54a=ekdia Vtna 
li5fianad-mimuly:=Adjyuta Naga5ena-g[, . .] 

Ik p„i, 

fci idata survycn « (---j i_ ^ ^ ^ 

-J MI’J |7| 

Translation : 

“UMBijttd iy Mpybody. Wihfto bouprfla, 
of his own lum, h, oprooud Aehyui, a„d Nj« 

^ aipiu™l him who boni in Ihc Cmifly of 

hoing ottrttlcd by iho dl, that hni Ok ibjik f 
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■ perhaps one of the moat tmporUai tines of this 

mscriptioa from the JiistoricaJ point of view, In ihis 
dctaiJs of his early struggles wiUi the rulers of Northern 
India ^yc been given. The three rulers with whom he 
L bQUlc-'fidd al Due and the san^e tSme wer« 

0) Achyuta Naga. (2) Nagn Sena and (3) Ganaiiati Naga, 
^ey were all Naga rulers, who, as is clear from therr very 
titles, were busy in suching the blood of their poor subjects. 

were ruling in places situated in Uttar Pradesh Stale! 
It was during his first esunpaign in Northern India that 
he fought against the confederacy of these rulers The 
names of these rulers have again been mentioned in the 
6«ond campaign of Samudra Gupta in the North. We 
<^11 presume that these rulers, after they were once defeated, 
again rose against Satnudni Gupta in league with other 
Nonhern rulers, but failed miserably. 

Samudra Gupta wa.s determined to liberate Aryavarta 
from foreign dommadoo. The Nagas were an eyesore 
to him. They were not only a hindrance in the unity 
0^ Northern India but also had no love for the country 
^cy were not good nilcra. Tbdr fickic-mindedness and 
l^neacherous nature so much annoyed Samudra Gupta that 
he tmde up his mind to exterminate them completely from 
the Indtan soil. 

Text: 


15. Dharmma • prSchira - bandhah safi • kara • juchayah 

hirtiayah sa-praiana vaidushyam lattva-bhcdi pralama f _ 

-—I tikuf—Jy fcl—Jmu{ f)tKuJ lirtthamf?) 

Addhyeyah sukta-mirggsh havi’mati'VibhaV’Otsj' 
ranani ^=jpE kavyam k6 nit sySd-yd^sya ^ syad=guni^ 
matl-vftl dusham dhy5tia-pa(ram ya i-kah l|j*] 8 
Tfansialion : 


whit.. ^ neligion spread his fame, a$ 

jmdom vtsualreed the essential fadors of ihJngs fand) 
his calmness enabled him to trarel through the path of the 
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Eiacred h>'iTiii& worthy to be stucUocL Ev^n poetry which 
gives spontaJMoiu How to the inflective mind of the poets, 
was not uaknow-n to him. In short he is an embodiment 
of afl virtues and remains on idol for meditatioo of those who 
can understand hts merit and intellect." 

In this line Satnudra Gupta has been euio^sod as a reli> 
gious enthusittst. Although we have nothing on record to 
prove that» tike Asoka, he very actively participated in tbe 
religious activities, yet. on the basis of ihc fact that Hindu 
missionaries visited East Indies during the Gupta period and 
spread Saivism end Vaishna^^tn there, wc can presume that 
he might have patronised some of these missionaries who 
spread his fame to the far off lands. Another important 
point to be bome in mind is that Kansena compares his 
master’s fame to the “while rays of the moon". Gteai 
men of various ages enjoyed fame of different types. Rulers 
like Chengiz Khan and AitiLa were great warriors. They 
became notorious for iheif tyrannical and blood-thirsty 
deeds. Thdr fame may be compared to ihc rays of ihc 
sun. as they spread 6re wherever they went. The mcssengeia 
of Samudra Gupta, however, gave culture u> the backward 
peoples and enti^tened thdr dark minds with the light of 
thdr high civilization. His message had a soothing eflect 
and has been aptly com^wred with the rays of the moon. 

He uadcrsiood nature in ju several facets. His deep 
knowledge of scripts solved riddls which hud so far been 
shrouded into mystery. He wiis also a great poet and has 
a keen taste for poetry. It is really sad that so far wc have 
not come aemss any work of this great emperor, nor has 
any other poet of that or later age quoted him or bis 
' work. 


In the circumstances we can only rely upon the state¬ 
ment of Hariseiia who himsdf was a great poet To sum 
up. H CM be s|^ tlmt Samudm Gupta rombinod'in himself 
the <iuab^ of a scholar, a missionaiy and a poet and was 
worthy of being known all over the world and looked unoa 
with rtvCTCUct. ^ 
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17. Tasya nwidha-sainara-iat-avaurana-tUtirshasya sva- 
bhuja-bal3-parild£n^^tca.bandh5h parakkrtm-anltasya para- 

5 }4ra-5 3.nkti-sakti ^pras-asi-t^Ttiira- 

bhindipjla-nrijradia - vaitastik-ady-aoika-pratia- 

rana - virO^h - 5lrw»a - vraija - lat • dnka * iobhi - samuday- 
- ^cbibi'kintatara-Yar^hiTtanalt 


Transfatim : 

“He was dexterous ia wapng hundreds of various kinds 
^ baitlea with the only stiengih of his prowess of arms. 
^ ^uty of hia charming body was enhanced by the muj- 
tipUmty of the oonfuset! wounds, caused by the blows of 
MtUc «cs, anows, spears, pikes, barbed darts, swords, 
lances, javelincs. iron arrows, vaitastikas and many oihcr 
weapons.” 


ta this line Samudra Gupia has been praised for his 
^ qualities. He was an experienced and seasoned 
soldier. He had a passion for war and was always very 
mthusiastic to gain mote and more experience and know- 
tn the battlefield. He was always in the thick of a 
battle and perhaps that was why Ms body was covered all 
over with “a h^dred” wounds inflicted by his enemies by 
U^Jows of different weapons of war. These wounds gli- 

ttw^ on his body like so many stars in the sky on a dark 

night. 


tferisena mentions about hundreds of battles which 
S^udra Gupta had to fight to become the supreme ruler of 
India but unfortunately he does not give details of those 
.8®^®- The ^temem thus leaves behind an impression 
that It nothing but a poetk exag^ration used by Hari- 
SQia to lay stress on fus qualities a$ a military Jeoder. 
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Text : 

19. Kausalaka - MaMndra - Wahji* JkSjiiaraka-Vyagra- 
rftja'Kawilalci - Mantaraja - Paishiapuralia - Mah6ndra * (pri 
Katitturaka - Svamidatt - Airan^aiiallaka - Damana • Kifi- 
cheyaka Viahnugop'Avamtihtaka* 


Nnaraja - ValnKcyaka • HartiTairna , Pitafckak- 
6gra9ina - Daivarishtraka • Kuijira - Kausthalapuraka- 
Dhananjaya - prabhriit - aarwa • dakshinipiha * rija- 
ETahana - moksh - angfuraha • janiia - pratSp . dnmiJra- 
mahUthigya^ 


Tremxiation : 

“The fortune of his career attained the pinnacle of 
glory by his far-sighted policy of liberation after subjugniion 
of Mahoidra of Kosala, Vyaghraraja of Mahaknntain, 
Mantareja of Kerala, Malicndra of Pishtapura, SwamidiitU 
of Kottura on the hlU. E>amana of ErandapaJa, Vishnugopa 
of Kanchi, Nilaraja of Avamukta, Hostiverntan of VatEt 
Ugrascoa of PatakJca Kubera of Deva„«thra, Dharuunja^ 
of Kurtltalapura and all the other kings of the SouthOT 
i^ions - 

Of line, n ^ description 

of the Sou^crti COTp^gn of Saraudra Gupta and ftindsho 
^es of the twelve Southern kings who were defeated 
by Samudra Gupt^ ^mc of than resisted him individually 
Howe^r, when they fell the superior strength pf his mighS 
* confedenicy under Vtshatutopo 2r 
Kant^, Tlic stan of Sarandra Gupta, however, w^ in 
ascendancy and he successfully broke this confcde^lc^ 

Som^ of the names of the places which have been men* 
^ned along wdh the names of the tings have bceT^rllT 
Bed Mth some h, Souib^ India^ mw* 

as yet remain ob^^. Mahcndm of Kosala, who wa?S^ 
first king to resm Soraudra Oupia duri^hk 
campaign, was ruling somewhera ^ tlS^ oie^t^. 
of Rajpur, Sambalpur and Bilaspur siinaied in oS 
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VyaghiQraja of Mahalcanura seems to be niliiig somewbcic 
in tbe Centmi India forest regioixs and was prcsimtably a 
feudatory chief of the Vakatakas. Samudra Gupta next turn- 
^ bis atieniion towards Mantaraja of Kerala who was ruling 
in the Sonpur districts of Madhya Pradesh. Mahcndra of 
Piibtapura was tioti to fed the might of hia arms. He was 
niling somewhere in the Godavari District of Andhra Pra¬ 
desh and was also defeated and compelled to surrender 
Unoondidonalty. After clearing the great forests of Central 
India and capturing the territories lying between Mabanadi 
and Godavari. Samudra Gupta penetrated into Eastem 
Deccan. Swamidutta of Koilura who was presumably 
tilling somewhere in modem Kothoor near Mahoidragiri 
in Ganjam District of Orissa tried to check his advance but 
failed and submittedL Next came the kingdom of Danuuia 
of Erandapata wbicb was located somewhere in the district 
of Viiagflpotam (Madras). He was similarly defeated and 
forood to surrenderr The news of these vietortes of Samu¬ 
dra Gupta created panic in the ranks of the Southern ift ngf 
and they, instead of facing him in their individual capacity, 
thought it pobtic to orpnise a joint defenesc. Thus, Vtshnu- 
gopa, the ruler of Kanchi, whose territories have been iden- 
^cd with the present town rrf Conjeeva mm and its adjoin¬ 
ing regions, headed this confederacy. Nilaraja of Avamukta 
(ruler of Godavan Districts) and Hasiivemmn of Vengi 
(rukr of some area in NelJore District) also joined in. 
Another important point to be bonic in mind is that Vishnu- 
gOpa, who inherited the fortunes of the great Pallava 
dynasty, and the other two members of the confederacy, 
were knit up together by their racial ties. It has also been 
accepted that both Visfantigopa and Hasliverman belonged 
to the same dynasty. Samudra Gupta met this confederacy 
most probably somewhere in the north of Madras but it 
is not possiWe to locate the exact place of this great conflict. 
About its results also the htstorums hold conflicting views. 

The tcmiories of Ugras^ia of PaJakka have been iden¬ 
tified with the modeni regiona of NdJore District and this 
state seems to have flourished in the neighbourhood of the 
stale of Hastiverraan of Vengi. Kubera of EJevorasthra 
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had his seat of Govcmmeot in the modem district of Viza- 
gofralain while Dhanamjaya of Kusthalapura was ruling 
somewhere in North Arcot. 


As is clear from this line of the inscription after captur* 
ing the South^ kings in the battlefield Samudia Gupta 
set them at liberty, This enhanced his prestige further. 

According to Dr. Ray Chaudhary Samudra Gupta 
played the part of a “Digvijayi*' or *Cont}ucror of Quarten’ 
of the early Magadhan type. In the South he acted like the 
^Dhaiiiia Vyayi’ or ^Righteous Conqueror' referred to in the 
epics and Arthashasira i.c. be defeated the kings but did 
not annex Owtir territory. This far-sighted policy of Samu¬ 
dra Gupta is ewramendaWe. Later events have proved the 
soundness of hb policy. Muslim rurem tried to maintaiB 
their bold over ^uihem India from their headquarters in 
the North but failed. Oae of them even went to the extent 
of shifting his capital to a central place like Daulalabad but 
bis plans did not bring any good results. Another king 
spent the last 25 years of his lift in Deccan but failed and due 
the grave of his empire there. Jt was not possible for a 
smgle ruler lo maintain his hold both over the North and ibe 

r,?^'of Dharmii- 
Vyayi Follo^ ^ Samudm Gupta wtis an indicadon of hi* 
Bdrmnistrauve ahiliiy and clear far-sightedness. He eberiihed 
the idea of the conquest of the whole of India but was also 
wise enough to vtsualbie the practical difficultiei which 
r J «I*ri««d in its fulfilment. There was no 

dcNdoi^ wmmumauon system and during the rainy 
seuon It became all the more difficult to convey or to «od« 
mformaiioo from the fiir-flung areas. It was ihcreiS^ 
rigb,., b, Gup,. ,to, 

“O'™"™! lo the fur off Phe^ 
He Ihotfoir. uwxm ouly md, arejo ^nr wbkh^ 

mold topwoieully extTDM w, dilto woy. Thi. Mudud 

names of the nine kings of the Gangeiic Plain. “^ 

M. Jauvean-Dubreuil is of the opinion that "SamuHr. 

eupa Cm sul^p,«i „„„ ^ 
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ooiuitciwl superior forces and was, tberdbre, obliged to 
reliaquish fais conquests and return rapidly lo his own 
slates," He has further slated that Samudra Gupta never 
went beyond ECanchi and his supposed conquest of the 
Coimbatore and Malabar districts of the Madras Presidency 
and Maharashtra and Khandesh arc mere mjlhs. Dr. Alte- 
kor is also of this opinion and he disagrees with Dr. V.A. 
Smith and other writers who reel that Samudra Gupta con¬ 
quered the whole of Southern India and came back via 
Maharashtra and Saurashtra. 

According to him the identi&cation of Emndapalla 
with £randol in Khandesh and Devarashtia with Maha¬ 
rashtra is incorrect and there is no evidence to show that 
the Southern invasion of Samudra Gupta resulted in the 
reduciiou of Maharashtra also. The Vakaiakas. who were 
ruling there, ore not memioned anywhere in the Allahabad 
record as feudatories or tributaries. Samudra Gupta^s 
expoditioii seemed to have been confined mostly to the 
Madras State. No districts of that state were, however, 
annexed to the Gupta Empire as il ts expressly Staled that the 
Icings of the Deccan were uprooted but replanted in ihdr 
dominions, obviously on thdr acknowledging the over^ 
lordship of the conqueror and agreeing to pay him a 
tribute. 

Howsoever convincing or appealing may be the argu¬ 
ment of Dr. Alickar or M. Jauvean-Dubreuil we cannot set 
aside altogether the verdict about the Souihem kings given 
in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription. We can agree that be 
did not go beyond Kancbi in the South but we cannot aouept 
the view that Samudra Gupta was defeated by the confe¬ 
deracy of the Southern kings headed by Vishnugopa. The 
Altahjibad Pillar Inscription very dearly mentions the defeat 
of this confederacy of the Southern kings. Then could be 
so many other factors which could have prevented Samudru 
Gupta from penetrating further into Southern India even 
after a victory over the confederacy of the Southern kings. 
An important factor to be borne in mind is that immediately 
after his reiurn froiD Southern India lo his capital Samudra 
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Gupta performed horsfssacriricc whldl in the aotmal df- 
Tat/: 

My Mft • A,yyi,„,u . rij. . 

rij-wJ” ' '"*^*“* ■ • “yyy • *!t*iL 

Translailim : 

"H» regal splendour only added colours by the 
ruthless es^termhiaiion of Rudra Deva, Maiila, Naea 
Datta, Chandra Varman, GanapaQ Naga, Naga Sena. 
Aebyuta, N nndan , Bala Verman and many other kings of 
Aryavarta—and the overthrow of the kings of the forests 
into semtude/’ 

This line gives us a list of the Nonhera nilen who 
thcff defeat. ^ not restored to their respective imi: 
tones but were violenUy cxtemiitiatod. This poycy of nilh- 

^ “ppcal to a pmcral rider wS» 

vrould have a high opinion about Samudra 

Gupta arter the study of hu Southern camnaien Hm . 
oilical study of the circumstarK:e$ under which Samudni 
Gupta had to adapt thh policy would jusiiiy kis actioo 

S^udra Gupta was determined to liberate Aiyavarto 
from foreign donunaUon and to give it unity andafa? 
mgn and nauanal government. This could only ho 
after the lot^ extraction of smalt principaliti JwhiS?^ 

^ nation but 

stood m the way of achieving the unitv of th.* 

Irtdla which was very csseatiuj for cfTectina dewln^^^ ^ 
different spheres and enhancing the erS-* 
eye* of the other nations of worid ^ 

He did not annex Southern Indio in i.i- 
it WM . I»n of b. dKri,h«l 
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woutd be difficult for him to maiuiain an effective control 
over those far»ffun£ areas. There was, howevier, no such 
problem in Northern India. He was pretty sure that 
he effectivdy control the Northern regions. Mal- 
adjmnistration, disinierestcdness in the welfare of tfacir 
native subjects and tyranmcal rule of these mien made him 
take these steps to liberate these regions and by the 
eatemiinaLlon of the tyrants to give to the pcopb a benien 
govenunent. 

fhe third oonsideration which made him follow this 
high-hatided policy was that the three Naga rulm after their 
defirat ncsir Rausambj did not accept his overtordship, 
Taking advantage of his absence in South India they broke 
mto an open revolt. Tht^ swelled the ranks of his enemies 
by joining them openly in the war in which Samudra Gupta 

involved immediately after his retiun from Southern 
India. Thus Samudra Gupta was justified to lake these 
tttreme steps, which in the iiormai ctreumstaiioes could not 
haws been expected from a person of his nature. 

The fourth factor was that he maintained a huge 
*ttny. Its maintenance could only be possible in case be 
h^ vast rtsoufoes at his direct command. To be satisfied 
with the mere state of Magadha under his direct control, 
white all the North Indian states noiittnally acknowledged 
his supremacy, with an autonomous set-up, was politically 
*tot expedient. These states, with thdr resouices fully at 
their disposal, could at any lime break thdr cmmections with 
him and create the same old sJiuation W'hicb had been con¬ 
trolled eariicT after lot of blood-shed. 


The teiTitones which were beuig ruled by the nine up¬ 
rooted kings of Northern India have been fdrnlifkri as 
follows ;— 

1. RudraDeva Bundclkhand. 

2. Maiila Distt. Butandshahr and some 

neighbouring regtons. 
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3, 

Naga Duita 

Central U.P. 

4. 

Chandra Verman 

Ajmer in Rajasthan. 

5. 

Canapati Naga 

Gwalior to Sagar district of 
Madhya Pradesh. 

6 . 

Naga Sena 

Mathura. 

7. 

Achyuta 

District of Bardtty and some 
adjoining territories. 

S. 

Nandan 

Ruling somewhere in Central 
India. 

9. 

Bala Verman 

Most probably somewhere in 
Assam. 


Tile Above location of ihc SiAtcs CAiwot be Accepted 
withoui some leservations. The Allahabad Pillar In»:Tip> 
tioa describes these rulers as the rulers of Aiyavarta, But 
Assam and Bundelkhand do not seem to form a part of lhai 
Aiyavana which Samudra Gupta wanted to unite under 
Ws direct Govc^nt. Further excavations may perhaps 
throw some further light in the matter and cnabte us to anive 
at some Ocmiitc conclusions. 


The secoi^ f^t of this line describes the defeat and the 
Ml^ugatton of VakatalEA rulers of the forosi regions of 
Centnil IndiiL Dr. Jayaswat is of the opinitni that there was 
a «ronunuou5 war between the Guptas and the Vokataka 
n^TS for supremacy OriEituilly. the Guptas held a sub- 
oi^te Pt^on. From this feudatory posiUon they not 
o^y re^ed their independence but also subjuga^ Oie 
Vaka takas and m iutu made them accq>t a feudal rank, 

of Rama Dasa, makes a mention of the struggle bctweei 
^mudra Gupta and the Vakaiaka rulers. AccorSne to him 
Cb^ra Gupta I seems to have started defyutg S^iraDoiS 
auihonty of the old emperor Pmvanis<^®| wSf 
Gupm seems to have crushed his ValmS^JL. Samudni 
Rudia Sena I thus compelUng the 
ordinate alliance with Guptas. ^ 
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Text ; 22 

^lataja * Davika - Kimarupa - N«pSla - Kaji- 
iMpur *,4d.praj>-ama * Oiip3tibhij=5=Mni4Uv - Arjuniyana- 

k'h - Abfiifa - Pfarjuna - SanakacTka - Kaka- 

Kharapank * a<tibhil=dia - sarvvakaradan * Ajhikaimi^ 
pranamj . gamana- 

Tfwtxlaifon : 


'‘Hiv imperious status was fuUy acknowieriged 
without any demur, by giving alt kinds of ULres, 
abiding by bis orders, and paying homage by the froaiier 
kings of Samatata. Devaka, Kamanjpa^ Nepa^ Kartripura 
and other (neighbouring Stalest and by Matavas, Ariuoa* 
yanas. Yaudheyas, Madrakas, Abhiraa^ Praijunas, Sanaka* 
nikas, fCakas, Kharapariks and other itibes," 


This line contains a list of those frontier states who 
acknowledged the supreinacy of Samudra Gupta without 
a Some of the republican tribes of Punjab have aho 
l^n mentioned. They had enjoyed their internal aulononiiy 
since the days of Mauryas. They have been mentioned in 
detail in the con temporary Buddhist records. These small 
republics were never before disturbed by any imperial power. 
However, after the fall of the Maury ils they started declin¬ 
ing. They tried hard to maintain thdi autonomous status 
during the period of Sungas and Kanvas. They were partial¬ 
ly successful but with the ci^pansion of the Gupta empire 
these states could not keep themselves isolated and were 
compelled to submit and acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Imperial Cupias. 


Samudra Gupta adopted quite a difTereni policy towards 
the frontier states as well as the republican tribes in the 
Punjab. While in the Gangeiie regions he had played the 
part of a ruthless exterminator of the kingdoms and in the 
South a liberator of the defeated kings after they acknow¬ 
ledged his supremacy, he followed a veiy cautious and dip¬ 
loma^ policy towmds the rulers of this third category i.e., 
ftootier kings and the republicans. He did not march In 
person against them but exercised his prowess of arms 
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a^nst them through ^'arious means, 1ndii«ctly they were 
offered the Choiw of two alierimtiv^ Le., destruction of 
their countries iihe the Northem kingdoms in case of in- 
suhordinatioD and indiffenmcc. or assurance of peace and 
prosperity for their states and mauitenance of internal auto* 
nomy by accepianoe of Gupta overlonUbip. The Gupu 
ruler did not hiivc actually to carry arma to these frontier 
States. They voluntarily recognised hii suprenuicy. Mr. 
Dikihitar has called this policy as that of ^'thcpsychoiogictti 
fear uitputsc, Tfic Gupta niter too was not very keen to 
increase his ndministrative liabilities by annexing these 
Slates, who, through this link with advanced and cuJlured 
Gupta Stale, cxpaicuced the benefits of a progressive ago. 
It would not be incorrect lo call this policy of Samudra 
Gupta as ’Dig Vijayi' policy. 


The principle underlying this arran^onent was that the 
rulere who submitted were not disturbed in their intcraal 
administration. They continued to enjoy internal auto* 
nomy but they had to acknowledge the supremacy of 
S^udm Gupta and pay tribute to him as feudatories. They 
also bad to offer bun customary presenls. They acted as 
buffer slates between bis empire and other mighty empire* 

was wn. 

tre ted by the Gupia Emperor. Such type of diplomatic 

^ hinds of the ft^ chiefs were considered as a pit of 
the Gupta empEn but thdr chiefs enjoyed prectkally^ the 
pnyd^ of Indent rulers. In fact this arJigemem 
aimed at political rather than adronuftiative unity It was 
a common def^^ pact^ Oie union was nothing 


Frontier smies and republican 
tribes has been identified as follows <TUDwcan 

Samatata, Devaka and Kamrupa were all ■ 

modem Assam in the nonh^east of ^e GuDiT^^Sl!.^ ^ 
^ve bi^ ident^ed with modem ^amL ^ 

modem Nepal with some boundary adjustments ^ ^ 
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there. The state of Kartripura consisted of modem 
Kunwon, Carhwal and RohUkhand DtstricU. AU these 
States most probably developed relaiioas with the Imperial 
Gupta motiardi for the development and progress of their 
respective stat^ in the social, economic and political f ields 
Samudm Gtipta perhaps would cot have thought of attacking 
these hilly regions where there were few chances to gain 
anything and many chancel to suffer heavy Josses. The 
later kings like Aurengzeb sufTered heavy losses when they 
att^U'ked these regions. Even the tong arms of Bakhiiar 
Khilji (a geneial of hfohd Gauri, who, it is said, had so long 
aims that he could touch the ground when standing) could 
not reach these countries and he tost his life in subduing 
these regions ! 

Samudra Gupta's imperialism in relation to these states 
can be expressed in t^ words of H.G. Wells t "A power¬ 
ful and advanced nation was conceded the right to dotttituite 
n group of other Jess-advanced nations or less politically 
developed nations or peoples whose nationality was slid 
undeveloped, who were expected by ihc dominating nation 
to be grateful for its protection and dominance." The 
acknowledgement of supremacy of Samudra Gupta was due 
to his superion^ over the rulers of these states in t he different 
fields of activities, and the tributes and the presents paid by 
them were in return for the benefits of high culture and ctvt- 
lization bestowed upon these people by the Indian genius. 

The nine repubttcan tribes have been connected with 
the regions as mentioned below i— 

1. Af 0 Atva.t; They have been identified by some his¬ 
torians with the old tribe of the MaJiois, w'Juj were inhabiting 
the regions of Muftan during Alexander's invasion. They 
acquired undying fame for themselves by offering a very 
toui^ rcsisiance to Alexander when he passed through their 
couniry. Now, however, they had neither ihdr old chival¬ 
rous spirit, nor their grand army and they thought it politic 
to acknowledge Gupta supremacy, 

2. Arj^yanas: It is stated that ihcy were living 
somewhere in the modem Bharatpur Stale. Discovery of their 
coins in ihai region confinns this view. 
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3. Yaadheyas : Thisy arc said to be niling sonjcwbere 
io the south of JuUundur Doah region. 

4. Moilrctkas Their seat of govetxunont has been 
idcatUkd with the modern dty of Sialkot (West Pakistan) 
which a few centuries [ater became the capital of the Hutu. 

5. Abhiras : They were pnobnbly living somcwheie in 
southern parts of the Punjab from whete they migrated to 
Central India taler on, 

6. Prarjimm : Thdr totitories hase been identiBed 
with the modem district of Narsinghpur, 

7. AmokonikoLt; They were living in Eosiem Malwia. 
One of their rulers has been mentioned in the Udayagiri 
Cave Inscription of Chandra Gupta II. 

8. Kakasi They were presumably tising in San ehi ," 
a place of historic importance. 

9. K^iarapa/ikas: Most probably they were ruling 
somewhere m Central India. 


Ten/: 


23, paritdshita - pracha^d* - sSsatviiya aticka - hhrjah|a. 
rijyotsanna - rSiavamla - pratiihthi - pan 'Otlbhad ■ nikhtla- 
bhtuvaina - vidialrajrta * sSiiU * yisasah Daivaputra - Shihi- 
Shahinuihihi - Saka - Munindaih Saiitihalak • idibbif^cha 

■arv™ - dvlpa vasibhir=atmani%irfani - !m,iy6pi, 

yanadana - garutmaflafitu ^ ivavJshayaUiuhti iisana[y1 
idur - idy - updyj - leva . kriu - biltu - vlryya - prasare- 
dharani • baodhaiya pri(pfi)tliivyani^a • pratiratJuaya 


• • p"* • p»- 

«<i,ki.bh.!.sdunni . 111. . pnmri*, . 

ktm.K ajdh. . aUl, - Qdij„ . pntij, . |,5,„ - - 

I - cMnl^a;. blnkiy - innaii . ^ ^ 

kriiU]n>y»udia>i|«Tiuiai«i . jj . ' 

dilyinah 
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Tramiaihn 

"His far-re^yng fame, deep-rooted b peace, enuuuiied 
lifoin the rcscoraiion of the sovereignty of iminy fallen royal 
f^ies. The integration of the whole world thus brought 
atom solely by his prowess mas manifested hy thdr subjects 
otoring as sacrilkes. presents of beautiful maidens, Garoda 
loken of surrenderT and all the opulence and enjoyment of 
lhar territories placed at h« disposal. His orders spcie 

whetted by the Daivaputras—Shahis—Shahamisbahis, 

Sak^—Mumtidas and the people of Simhalas and all other 
irvcUers of ihiit islaniiH who had no cq^i irt power iji 
the world, eclipsed the fame of the other kings by the radi¬ 
ancy of his versatile virtues, adorned by innumerable good 
actions. He, who was enigmatic, was the rttU force that 
gyrated good and destroj-ed the evil. Having a compa* 
^onaic heart, he could easily be w on over by faitbridness, 

lo>'a]ty and homage. He was the giver of several thotisatHl 
cows m charily'*. 


This tine enumerates the various qualities of Samudra 
Giym. li begins with the description of his popularity 
and fame which, tmhke other great warriors, he earned by 
his kind polity towards his fallen enemies. Samudra Gupta 
was very considerate towards (he second and third categories 
of rulers slated eariicr. i.e. the nj(ei3 of Southern India, who 
WCTc defeated and made prisoners but were rainsiatcd as 
tnbuturiet. and frontier kings, who were pentiiiied to enjoy 
thar administrative froRlom in return for accepting him as 
their suzerain. This Dharam Vijayi policy made his fame 
travel for and wide. 

AnotJier pobl which stands lo his credit was that the 
integraihm ^d unification of India was brought atout not 
bj inobilizbg the armies and marching in person by 
the king a^nsi the rival chiefs but by means of the 
^psychological fear of the strengih of his arms. Another 
important factor which made the frontier chiefs accept his 
supremacy was bat they wdl understood his superior qua* 
•tttes, and reasonable and benign nature. They also knew 


so 


the ii(P£Ri4t ourrAs 


to op^ TO, bound to sufler. TTn:y ,h,a 

token or their sincerity and lovaltv Th<» r»TOn.>> «■ ^ 
offered their daughters to the Gupta ^Jer m nSrSL.^^ 
not m a way that they may his mmd^ts 

Wc are also toM that his orders wa^ obewrf h„ ru- 

putr«-SbahivShahanu3hahis, Sidcas-Mur^nSf 

people of Simh^ltta and Jitl oihef d^-r *i- - » 

It is therefore evident that Saraudra GuLi had 

his sway froro Bengal in the East in a^k ■ established 

North-West and froS Nepil and 

Ceylon in the South and rulers Tiki, r? ^ 

Sbahanushahis (descendants of ^Ltta wto 

posts in the North-West) Sakai.Mu« !I” ^ 

Schythian blood ruling in Western ^ 

of Simhalas (modern Cevlon'i h*H people 

subofdinau* alliance with him ®oi«wd into 

liation, they sent him riS pSent^Jn 

ssadors to the royal court They tw iliw amba- 

hotnage even personally if the SJa'^'dS^.lS 
occasion never arrived. (fcsired but that 

porary world.^'Hr ^ contem- 

counterparts by his S^^or qualiii^ 

He u^., a true embodiment cif v 
utidcrsiand him tmd were *iniEit« 

when they tried to assess his wonh! f»cwiJdcrcd 

«rt»!l.' ™ ““ *s'roi«r 

had la suffer for it u times iL 8^ if he 

cmi at the cost of hht jSSSarit^!^ ^ evU 
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ssL5r'^s^.''^'“‘ '■“ p“> 

^.tiari!?* a £*«« pluTamhropist and used to eive in 

chanty thousands of cows. ‘«™ «, grvc m 

’ was r!L«rt^ '''^‘^ enables ua to ondeistand that he 
TnH it«§ who cooibitied in hittiielf the rans vinue* 

whKh are sallow found in . sin^T ^ 

Text : 

aafJt ' *" ■ 

fjnaJntTadUtsh - idy - iipagata . manasalj 

flanij4dhat]p^ 

«P.h.v,fo - IdV . Sn„era)u.s>-> Dlanada - Varun . 
Anuln.. aan,.5,-a - av-a - bhuj. . ball - riji,. inft. ■ narapai- 
vibhaaa ■ pni.yappp.nJ - nil,. . aj-apfi . iyuklapunnh^ 

Tn,fL,'/aiio/t : 

^^ilh the ^Ppon and approach of the miserable, noor 
^Niuie ^d amicted, his mind was ever engaged for*iheir 
^loraoon. He was the glorified persomJkation of kind- 
to humaniiy and was equal to the gods Dhanada 
Varuim. Indra and Antaka in their dominant and respective 
tj^ities. His officers were set om in restoring the financial 
position of the various kings conquered by him." 

Here the author not only menltons the humanitariamsm 
of S^udra Gupta but also tells us about his treatment of 
^c ^fcatirf kings, his pereonal quaiities and ^um 
of his empire. It is not for the first time that we find him 
praismg Sumudra Gupta for fii$ kind beartedness. Again 
and Bgam he mipres^ upon his audience that SamSra 
Gupia was a true mcanuuion of merey. He was so 

foTunil^L",!!^ «i;oiciK.p.Bjiy .1*0,hod fo tappoviue hb 
^ dowR-iroddcn, dcsiUute, miserable and helpless 

a fSIfr word 

f passion to 

the suffenng humnmty os for hiiware and struggles 
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li would uppear somewhat veiy strange to call him in 
Uie some brciith a wamoT as well as a ehnLnipion of the 
sulTctinf humanity. How could a hero of bundieds of 
battles be a lover of humanity? A deep and cntkal study 
of the achievonenis and character of Samitdru Gupta, how* 
ever, will convince us of the truth of the above statement, 
Somudra Gupta struggled hard in the North and fought 
several pitched battles for the iiberation of the people from 
the tyrannous and blood-thirsty rulers who had no sympathy 
for their subjects. It was to relieve the humanity from the 
dutches of these despotic kings that he risked his life many a 
time in the thick of battles. Indeed, aU the scars on his 
body represented his personal suScrings and sacrifices for 
the oppressed masses of the Aryavarta. Had he really been 
a militarist or an imperialist, tike Alexander or Napoleon, 
he would not have set at liberty the Southern kings after their 
defeat and capture. Whether he was always devoted to the 
oppressed and the suffering humanity can be wdl-judgcd 
from the fact that he passed the [zs\ 25 years of his life in 
bettering the lot of his subjects than thinking in terms of the 
further expansion of bis empire. 

Samudra Gupta, tike Asoka, expressed solicitude for the 
people committed to his caiCi and was kind even to his 
defeated enemy. Like Asoka he knew no rest and always 
aimed at achieving the prosperity of his subjects. Perhaps 
(hat was why India looked so pleasant a couniry to the 
Chinese visitor, Fahieii, when he visited it a Few yeare 
after the death of Samudra Gupta, 

Samudra Gupta has been compared with the gods tike 
Dhanada, Varunn, Indra and Anlakn in their respective 
qualities. It is not for the Rtst time that we find him com¬ 
pared with the different gods. Also, he Is not an exceptional 
case in the Imperial Gupta history. Some other Gupta 
kings have similarly been compared with the various gods 
In bis coins also wo find him compared with the gods' 
God Dhanada is the Lord of weal th and is a guanJiii of 
the North. Varuna is known as the sea god and is the 
guardian of the West. AnuUm or Yama, the god of death 
u the guardian of the South while Indm, the king of the 
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«Jcs!iak 1 $ Imown as the guardian of the East. Presumablv 
mud^ITfT’®®’’ Gupia with the four gods was 

from t he ttS!" wtemion of Ids empire 

loX ^ Himalayas 

fi}erem"'*?nl™'” and his original name 

!? ^ Smith he returned ‘lad^ 

Hiih goiden booty from the South. His vast riches made 

nf^K ^ ^ He was the 

*’3“*'=*®^'= coin tells us that he 
^ught death tn the rank and file of his aicmcs Death 
OT Slider were perita^ the only two alternatives offered 
^ IS ctuntniK. There ts thus every justiheation for com- 
paring him with the god Atitaka (the god of death) 

In the Iasi part of this line we are told that his oflicw. 

sjt^rion m thmr respective iccritorics and for the 
economic, social and cultural progress of their states. 

Text 27 . 

nil f'iJ’'' ■ '“’"'J"*’'"'’ prjliAiriiia kavf. 


Trwislalion : 

Tumhum^*^***^ gods), 

hTsZm’^T^ ^uvrotheisI'^S^ed* into hy 

‘he lung of poets emong the learned people whoST^iJ! 
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sla,y was pociry. Really^ his wonderful oiul noble deeds 
aie worthy to bcdwrisbcd and praised for ever/' 

In this line the author of the inscription praises the 
cultural and musical accomplishments of Satnudra Gupta. 
He compares his nduevements in the held of musk with 
Kosyapa. the Guru of Indra. Tumbuni nnd Marada. who 
were the past masters in this art and writes that he surpassed 
ail of them in this field. They were forgoiton and paled 
mio insigniricaDcc when the ina£ter*niusician (Samudm 
Gupta) played on veena. This ^iew has also been supported 
by one of the coins of Satnudra. Gupta wbrein be b shown 
seated on a couch with a veena m hU lap. Horisciui further 
writes that he was a good poet os well and could com¬ 
pose couplets of a very high order. By hts poems, which be 
wrote in his leisure tune, he won a very high place among the 
contemporary poets. 

It is unfoittuiate that so far we have not come across 
even a single couplet composed by Samudm Gupta although 
he Im been very much extolled for his poetical accomplish¬ 
ments in the inscription. 


Fcjcr 


28 , loka - samaya • kkiiy - anuvidh&na - mlt ra - mann- 
ahasya - Idka - dhmnno - devasya niaharija - irt - Gujiu- 
prapautrasya maharija - Iri Ghajotkacha - pautrasya mahi- 
sijadhlraja - art - Chandragupta - putrasya 


Tronstiitton ; 

"CWy in cdcbralins ih, rito ami aremonics of ih, 
mankiml he ms . mortal ur else He ms a god inramaie. 
He »as (he wn of ^ grandson of (he Maharaja, (he illns- 
(nom Sri Gu|ia who ms (he grandson of (he Maharaja, 
(he dlusmous OlModacha. He was [he son of (he MalS 
ragidhirnja, (he glonoiis Chandra Gllp(a I and of Ma^ 
desi Kumara Deri, daughler of (he son ofTciSiS' 

This line is of special interest as well as importance m 
I t not otUy mak« us acquainted with the (uKTS 
Santudra Gop(a ho. .fao ,h^ 
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Ii tifis been very hdpful in solving ihe controversy about the 
ancestors of the Gupta ruler and their status. Another 
iinporLuil fcature to be noted is that Samudia Gupta 
scents to be vtry particular in making a of his 

inothcr the dan of the Ltclichhavis to which she belong¬ 

ed. This line lends support to the condusions we arrive at, 
about the importance of the Lklichhavis, after the study of 
the oidy coin issued during the days of Chandra Gupta f. 

The study of this line clarifies the fact that Sri Gupta, 
and Ghatotkacha, the greot-grand-fathcr and grond-fatlwr 
respectivdy of Samudrs Gupta did not enjoy any indepett- 
dent position and were only Mahaiajas. Chandra Gupta 
h Uw father of Samudra Gupta, was the first of the Imperial 
Gtipt^ to take up the proud Lndqjcndent title of Maharaja- 
dhiraja. The indepen^nt position was presumably gain- 
^ support of and matrimontal rdatioas with 
the uchchhavis. Thus Samudra Gupta does not forget to 
make a mention of his mother and her dan in this line. 

Another interttstiog point to be borne in mind is that 
^mudra Gupta has been slated as a god incamate but for 
the observance of a few rites and anemonies in which 
respect only he resembled the mortals. Even in his coins 
gmudra Gupta has b«fen compared with the different gods. 

^ e come across so many other instances in the Gupta his* 
lory where the rulers have been identified with gods, Samu-> 
^ Gupta, indeed, had in him all the god-like ttualides 
He very humane, always inclined to hdp the oppressed 
and dotvn-irodden and to forgive the culprits and offenders 
It tney admitted their crimes, 

rext: 

29, Lichchavi - dauhitrasya mahidoTam Kumira* 
<leyyam=mtpha(tpajrmasya mahaiijidhirija - vri * Samudn- 
guptasyj sarvva - prirbivi - vijaj-a - Janit - odaj'a - vyapta- 
nikhil - dvanitaiim kIrctinr=:it3S=trida:Mpati- 
Trattshnhn 

"■^is lofty column, as it were an arm of this earth, 
proclmms that Maharajadhiraja, ihe glorious Samudra 
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Gupta, who has far-mchiog fame by his estenai^'c 
coaquesta (of the whole world) and development of the 
(nnquered regions, has departed hence and is now having 
the sweet happiness in the abode of Indra. the lord of the 
gods.' 

This line starts with a description of the Aitahahad 
w and ends with the departwe of the great victor of the 
hundreds of battles for his heavenly abode. The fiiiue and 
peatnias of Samudm Gupta rested not only on his victories 
m oattie^field but also on the dcvctopmcnt of the coti' 
quered regies. It would be more correct to say that bis 
fame lay in fact in the rehahilitHtion of the persons, rendered 
homeless due to wars, and in the establishment of a better 
Go^-eniment in the conquered regions. He made oiictisivc 
c»nq^ts not to satisfy his lust for power but to eatend 
the benc^ of his^gagoverrancnl to the farther regions 
The people i^er him experienced the real happiness and led 
very and pros^oui lives. Therein lay his great- 

ness ir Utc_ AtUlln, he had amply been a conqueror, he 
been for hi. passion J™, 

The great man dcf^rted, says the author, end is now 
having the sweet happiness in the abode of Indra 
author IS ^ure that ^ his works of public utility, devoSn 
to dunes and love for the hunmn-beinia SamudrT^. ^ 
had made for himself a respectable^ e^ i ^ 
tavens He ,bns feer. Uu.TSsS' 

inscription This, however, does not seem to 

position. There is no moition of ih*. ^ 

in die AJhhabad Pilbr liwcriniioa Jorse-sacrificc 

of the most important evems of 

Gupta, Samudra Gupta, in order to Samudra 

supremacy over aU the rulers of 
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sacnficc. He even issued cobs to cotttmetnorate this great 
event. This evidenoe has established the peifonnanoc of 
this oeremony as an undisputed fact. The sacrifice \vas 
perfonned soaKtJiiie after his victories over the rulers of 
Northern and Southern regioTts. Samudra Gupta lived for 
a long thite after this event. The Allahabad Pitlar toscrip* 
lion thus does not seem to be complete t& all respects for 
aAer all it is a posthumous inscription. 

Text : 

30. bhavana - gaman * Avapta - htlita * suklia - vicha- 
ranani - achakshana iva bhuvd babur - ayam^nchdiritah 
staiubhah [J[] yasya | pradina • bhujaviJdtrama - pra&ami'' 
sastravaky - odayair - uparyirpari * sanchay '■ dchchhritams 
an&a ' nUUggam yalab 
Tnoixlation : 

"By the development of this ^irit of tolmiion, 
prowess of arms, mental composure, atiamod by the 
study of the tenets of scriptures, his fame mounted higher 
and higher, travelling m many ways with purifying effects in 
the ihioe worlds, like the holy, palc^yetbw water of Ganga, 
surging on liberation from the matted hair of the sod 
Fashupati". 

Here the author speaks about the growing fame of 
Samudra Gupta b the different parts of the world due to 
his religious toleration, victorious career and the literary 
aclwvcment, and compares it with the holy water of Gangm 
which has a purifying eCTccL 

In Spite of^thc fact that there was n vmy serious rivalry 
between Hinduism and Buddhism and the religious preachers 
of the two retigiom were sworn enemies of each other, 
Samudra Gupta h lo be accredited with a tolerani rdigious 
policy, which is ail the more noticeable when he was a wor- 
sbppcr of Siva. His culture and high Icammg prevented 
him from becoming a bigotted Hindu. He was very broad¬ 
minded. Ii can be wcil judged from the fact that he grad- 
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otoly. and with the iem hcsitalion. pcnnftierf Uic Ceytoncsc 

oi Sim «» G«ya when the laiier appmach- 

^ him wah a request for ,l He showed Iris equal respect 
to Uw rehpous preachers of the two ri^Tri religions. Ut^ 
tradition tells us that Vasubandhw, a great scholar and 
Pj^sopher rererved the full measure of hospitality at his 

''^tories, indeed, were the real cause for bis fame 
pie wor d those days showed more respect for the 
who won laureb ui the batiJc-fidd, than in any other 
of human acti>ity. This was perhaps one of the 

^ develop 

^ 

» literary ochieveincnis of the great ruler it 

diffictrii to write as precisely as nboui his other 
great qualities which made him known and famotH .11 

u» .uu.™, 

T^- llwn. According to S- SJ 

Kumud Mookctjcc, Indian knowledge and wisStom^t?^ 
eagerly and devouUy sought after by^he W rh' 
minds. The enthuriastic and perilous jouTneVs of rh'n'** 
^ges to India are only a tribute paid by ChhL to 
sovereignty of Indinn thought, whow mnL«-T^ ^ 
beyond her g^grephical^co^ri^^^^^^^ 

the literary ‘^’= 

«iia was himself a man of nof^* ‘topetus. Hnri- 
common standard He vna a ren ability and 

“'"““'“‘saninil ofilw qualUio^S^"' Ij’k'™ 

Of Somudni Gupta should be tak^^ItT bcart 

the fattcr*s lilemy achievements. proof of 
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Thus his fame iraii'etlod in the three diiTerent worlds: snd 
had a puriTying effect like the water of the holy Ganges, surg* 
lUg on liberation from the malted hair of god, Pashupali. 
TTiis has lefercncc to the mythical legend* that the river 
Gongjes actually had its sourte somewhem in the Heaven. 
When Bhagirath brought it down it was feared that the fall 
of the water from swh a great height would have a terrific 
force,. To ihi^ forro Lord Shiv^^ who is $uppos^ to 
be living on 'Kaitash Parbai', received the water of the holy 
Ganges in his matted hair. It went on wandering there for 
thousands of years. ti was ftennitted to descend on earth 
only when i( had lost its terrific force. 


*THE HOLV GANGES AND BHAGIRATH 

ll» KeshiiJ jsikI StinAit. By vJnue of httitciiefut “BtinfcU" 

^ Asnu^ ftom KeBJtini vid tL«y thauuniJ hoi fnwi 

chSu^ lemport wd cruel ud ued K» youM 

5 fK°.LartsS;sscr'Ji;s;'.hg:r£S^ 

«d ***** for ^ oj k»*lo# hk Kingdom of Hstw 

min^t ” t^.baptt who w» tjtting abaorbod la tiu 

onJci^ ha«uy ibowmd toKi to cb wt bok far 
*“ r “ «o»ftd the hirt of the etdigtoened on KipU 

if®”?' ?"* wntkruunl thdr meut laMi^ then 
Iw c^ th^MdSa»»r*Few impaiUai o«r 
of li« talk ^ tirtoed hit fTsad tan AmltliTiafl 

"" N>undi at tJ« fifbi of hk uSS 

XX SKf’.BsXdS;?™""""""" 

fixruliss: 

tfl«t H?* fwto >n^ entighteoetl mo of king Qilip ostmod Shegitoth 
u^takiM listen and ««KleH Qhekti ot doSuUrd 
ptoM^ wtih Bhagimh'i fenwii piayw aai gran* 

fl uterine down from 

ri«/rirtr I ^'’*1®'**^ S'*'" .to^iiath ill the fiHni of a 

Kml nf*tL**y.'^^ e relieved ihe »iiity ilmiHad dciul 

»^i ofk^ Sugar of ihe ctiTK of the aAge uid sjtuiiHf tetvuion to them 
sod other Utootor* of king SAgarai i*«IL 
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Tejft I 


31. punati bfiuvaiut ■ trayaro PaSujsatCftsjjjaj - aniar- 
- nirddha - parimolcsha • 5ighrani=iva pa^du Gangsoi 
p [ayah] [{[] £tach=d:ui kavyam—esham=£ve bhailinka- 
padin&in dasasya samipa ^ parlsarppdn - ^nugrah oiimlHU- 
rnaich 

Khadyaiapikikasya mahndandaniyaka Dhmva' 
hh{]fi ptitrasya sandlitvigrahika kumar^atya - ma IhadaO' 
4^T>ily3] ba ilari^hciv^'a Jarvva bhuta - hita sukhiy^ 
s»*»i t /t[l 
Tfanstation : 


"L«i this work of Khatl^dtapa Kika, the son of 
Ma h a dn nda tiayaka Dhruvabhuti, the Saotilhivigrahiku 
and Komaramatya. ibc Mahadandanayaka, Hari Sena* 
-^'ho is the benefidary from Bhattaraka, having developed 
his mentai aenmen by constantly remaining in hU presence 
—be for the weifare and happiness of all existing humani^.** 


In this line the author makes us acquainted with bis 
name, his status^ the name of bis father and the status of 
l»is fadicT. Wc gather that Hari Sena, tlie author of this 
inscription was the Miniaier of Peace and War in the govern, 
ment of Samudni Gupta. He accompanied the King in all 
his wars and thus he must have been an eye-witness of his 
maatcr^s victories. It confirms the auibcniidty of the con¬ 
tents of the Pillar Inscripiicm of Ailahabad. The author 
further writes that his de^iclopal oui-iook and literary ad 
vMcement wtu due to consiani company of the learned 
Kmg. Han Senn thus mdireedy impresses upon his rcadcra 
the greatness of Saraudm Gupta in the literary and noetic 
accomplisfimems. In the last few words he dedicattt^ 
inscription to the welfare of the communitj 


Text : 


33 AnusJnhifam cha paramahhaftlraka 
dhyatena nwhidan^aniyaka TiJabhatjakena 


fdd anu- 
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TranjJaitpn: 

“The matter cf this work has been accomplished 
or flnalbaed by Mahadaiubuinyaka., THahhattasaka who 
medjtaies at the feet of Paiama Bhuitasakas Le. Ctiandra 
Gupta II who richly deserves re\ie«nce or hn mit g g, was 
bestotved with this technical title indicative of supreme 
Sovereignty,*' 

Euan Stohb iNSCRimoN ca^ Samudra Gufta 

This insertpUon was discovered by General Cunnin^bam 
in the Saugar district of Madhya Pradesh in 1876-77, It 
has survived the ravages of time although at some places 
it Is completely broken, resulting in the loss of its date. It 
is written in Sanskrit and is in the verse style- Tlw name of 
Samudra Gnpm has been mentioned in the tenth line. The 
first part, which is missing, presumably contained a des¬ 
cription of his ancestors. There is no mention of his succea- 
sors Rud it is on the whole a description of the personal 
^ttahties of the great icing 

Its six lino have been completely lost* In the 
seventh line Samudra Gupta has been compared with some 
other niters and it is stated that he surpassed them in charity. 

The teat and translation of the inscription is as 
below t — 

TV.tr : 

9* i . babhlva Ohanad'AnLaka-tushp-tedpa-tutyah 
ma'nayena Samiidraguptafa 

‘ - -pya p^tthiva-gan^sakatah prlthivytm 
sta( ?^va)*rl;jn-vlbluva<<ldlinil3m-astliito> 

bhut 

Trtms/atfon : 

“There was Samudra Gupta, equal to god Dhonada 
when pleased and god Antaka when annoyed,. All the 
other kings were subjugated and stripped off their wcaltli 
and sovereignly by him.” 
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In thb Imf we find a compsmon of Stnnuclra Gupta 
with gods like Dhanada and Antaka—the gods of pleasure 
and anger respectively. This is sjmilsir to ihe dcsctipiion in 
the Allahabad Pillar InscrtptioD, The explanation of this 
comparison probably is that when the great king was m a 
mood of pleasure he distributed wealth lavishly like god 
Dhanada. Howc'i'cr. in anger he acted like god Antaka 
because the unfortunate person with whom he grew angry 
was sure to lose his life. The writer also acqumitiis us with 
his cvcr-victoriOLts career and says itml all the rulers on the 
earth were defeated by him and reduced to the position 
of subordinates. The statement is confirmed by the 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription wherein, a long list of rulers, 
who were subjugated by Samudra Gupta and forced to 
accept his supremacy, has been given. Loss of wealth was 
sufjfcrcd by the Southern kings whose treasuries were des¬ 
poiled by the Gupta invader. The Northern roJ«s sufTered 
still greater Le, the loss of thdr sovereignty. 


Jirjfr . 


. ... na . hlukti-naya-viktcnma-tdahiifna 

tyo] , . .rija-53bda-vihhavairs=abhiihcchan- 

adyaih t|*] 

.. ,.nitah.. paramaHtiShli-purashtitSna 
. ,vo > -1 .nrtpatif— aprattvSryya-vTryyah - 
Tronstafion ; 


V^cn satisfied by the loyally, poliq, and prowess 
he bwiowcd u|^ ^em the glories consisting of the 
spnnkhiig, etc. that befjts the title of idngs^uch action 
him supreme satisfacUon. Me was really a king whose 
valour and vigour could not be resisted by any one '* 

It tells atom the policy which Samudni Guma 

Sri 
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told that whi:n be was satisfied their devotion, like a 
brave man, ho not only pardoned ihcm but also tried, in 
every po&siblc way, to console ihcm for the loss of their 
position by aocepUng his ovcr-ioidship. He bestowed 
upon them favours in ditTcrent ways. He was a man of 
energy, vigour and courage. There was none who could re¬ 
sist him. In the end at) had io kiss the ibieabold of his 
royal bounties and to eat a humbfe pie. 

TVxf ^ 

17. .... sya {iaunisba-paTakkrama-datla-^iillc& 

[hasty-a]sva * rattia • dhana - db^ya ' samfiddtU' 
yukta [I*] 

fi=grihishu . . muditS • Nhu-ptitra-pautra- 
fs3]nkrlUnini kula-vodhah vratinl ntvishta 

ru-j 5 

Transktioa: 

“He was marned to a faithful wife who was virtuous. 
She w'os provided, from hts many resources, with 
inmimerabte elephants and horses in addition lo hoards 
of money and grain. She visited in delight the houses of 
her kith and kin and strolled about in the company of her 
many sons and grandsons." 

We find, pcrtiaps for the first time, a mentiO'n of his 
queen Dutta Devi. There arc many coins on wbkh Samudra 
Gupta and hts queen have presented togslhcr. In the inS' 
criptions, howcvcTt this is the only eimmpte. It is stated 
here that the queen was very faiihful to Samudra Gupta 
and was virtnous as well. Here, a strange contrast may be 
drawn of the Indian Napoleon (he has been designated so 
by some historians) with Napoleon Bonaparte who unlike 
hts Indian counterpart was unfortunate tn this respect Both 
hk vigour and humour were converted into irritation and 
frustration in the later part of his life by bis disappoint' 
nwnt and failure in winning the loyalty of his wife. 

It has also been mentioned that the queen possessed 
many elephants and horses and a lot of gidd and silver, and 
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gmias. In the last part of this line we are lotd of the rcol 
secret of her happiness, bul for which, the whole of her 
wealth, horses, elephanu ami the grand kingdom would have 
been of no use. She, indeed, was the bapihest lady as she 
was not only a mother and a grandmother byi aUo had 
become a grcai-gmudmothcr. She enjoyed the happiness 
by her vhrtues and true, snieere and tvtiemc devotion to 
her husband “ 

Tejct : 

Zi (Yas] y= 5rjjttani samara >hamimi pailkkram- 
tddham 

.... yala^ su-vipujam=p3ribanihliFamTti [|*j 

'p ni. yasya,. Hpavaf^chs ran'Orjjitlni 

K [sviJpn^intarfchT^api vichintya paritrasanii 

5 

Trar^tlon : 

"His deeds !h battle, inspired fay prowess, made him 
famous far and wide. Even in dreams, his enemies 
were terrified when they saw his valient dmi s in vigorous 
wars." 

Here we find a mention of his warlike quaUiies. Accord¬ 
ing to it the king could be seen in bis true colour when be 
was on the battle-field. His fame, which was based on hh 
warlike qualities, travelled all over the world and bis etie- 
mies grew pale on hearing his name. Even when they happen, 
cd to see him in a dream they were very much Icnified 

Ttxt : 

P^(^)h Sva-hh&ga-nagir* 
Airikina-pradc^ f,*) 
.... ...... -fsamlsthapttai=svaya4Mah 

paribrinli3n(ii).5rtthiim III*! 7 
'' “ • ■ ^ ' 0 nppatjV^aha yada 
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Tnutsfatian 

"For thfi sake of enhancing fame* he sel up a cUy 
in ’Atrilcina% mainly for his enjoymenl.** 

The city of Eran (Airikina) is the place where this stone 
ioscripnon w-ns set up, tl was sdccted by the kin£ for 
inerr>’>making. In the first part of the line the author 
frankly atimits the main object of his stone inscription. He 
says that it was set up to augment the fame of Samtidra 
Gupta which had already spread beyond the confines of Asia. 
The rest of the inscription is unfortunately missing. 

The study of this tnsciiplion supplements our know¬ 
ledge about ^mudra Gupin, It c onfim m the information 
obiuined from the Allahabad Pillar Inscription and the coins 
of Somudra Gupta. The name of Duita De\'j can be 
dearly read. She was most probably the chief queen who 
also 8ppears> on the Ashvam^ha coins of Samudra Gupta. 

Udavacim Cave iNscaipnOM of 
Chandra Gupta II 

To General Cunningham goes the credit for the dis* 
oovery of this inscription. It was found in Udayagiri Caves 
near Bhilsa. It seems to have been engraved sometime in 
401-2 A.D. In this insaription two figures are represented 
which* according to Dr, Fleet, bdong to the four-armed 
god, Vishnu, attended by his two wives; and a iwelvc-annod 
goddess, presumably LakshmT, the consort of Vishnu rather 
than Mohishasuri Lc. Durga, the consort of Shiva, as sug^t- 
cd by General Cunningham. 

The main object of this inscription was to record a 
pft by ft feudatory chief of Chandra Gupta JJ, A few of 
its lines are not legible hut the inscriprion itself is useful and 
provides some knowledge about the state rdigioru 

Mathura Sto;^ iMcruFTtoN or Chandra Gufta U 

It is another important Inscription of Chandra Gupta If 
and b well preserved at Lahore. It was discovered in 1S53 
by General Cunningham and in spite of the fact that a few 
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of its lines have been lost, U U very mrfuj for the historical 
facts narrated ia it. Its first tine reads as fottows :_ 

Text: 

I-. [Sarm-tij-dchheituh pfithwl y [imssaprui- 

rat ha] 


[sya. .^cbaivrvadadhi-safJlI'^Sdiia-yaf^lo Dha-J 

[nada-vam^Endr-Aittaka-sa] masya Kritinia- 
(para^oh] 

foyay - agat - anika - g5j- hira^ya - kofi - prada( 3 ya 
ehir-6]* 

Ttattslation / 


*'lfe was the destroyer of all kings and with no 
rivals in the world, Hts Ibtne had gone up to the waters 
of the four oceans. In short he was equal to the gods 
Dhatuda, Vanina, Indra and AntaJea. In prowess he 
was the very axe of Krilanta. In charity he gave many 
milliofi* of cows and gold. ‘Ashvamedha Yagya* which 
was in abeyance for many years was restored by him.’* 


This line gives the impression that Samudia Gupta 
wtOTnated all the rulers who opposed him in the baiK 
field. But it is now wdl-known that this policy was adopt- 
ed oijjy ra the case of the nilcrs of Aryavoria, Wiih^t 
iheir ruthless extcrmiimion Samudra Gupta could ndihcr 
daira the title of a mkr of Aryavarta nor his empire could 
have known peace. These rulers w«e of a veiy ireacbcroua 
and cruel nature and met their end in (ho way they deserved 
ooni™ What has ^ stated by Hart Sena in AllaS 
bad Pillar Inscnptjon about the policy of Samudra Gup^ 

^udra Gupa has fiinlier been desciibcd as a ruler 
had no rival of hw calibre imd might in the w^i 
This sutement has beer, ^nfirmod byhi,AshvameSta«1m 
which could only have been issued aAcr he had 

=« .1-^ or the Non^k u„ solTt. h“ 

hTTV"" of 'n<l™ S 

sula. He »iu the .upierac wthorily from ,hc NoShem 
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mountains to the Southern seas and from the East^ to the 
western Oceans. 

This is pcrfaapK why be has been compared with the great 
gods liJcc Dhonada, Varuna. Indra and Antaka. (t is not 
^ the time that we find hint compared with various 
® ^ ejtceptioti to enjoy this comparison. In 

Line 26 of tte AltahabaJ KUar Inscription also he has been 
oonya^ W'ith these gods. Some other Gupta kina have 
«^rly been compared with the various gods. He has also 
^socTbditrf for tbc perfo rm tincc of A^hvamcdlia 
ceremony which had been tn abeyance for a very long 
ume. This has been confinned by his Ashvaraodha coins- 

Text t 


5- rt$ann-3Svaniedh'aharttUT= nunaj ]iarajk*lrl-Gupta'*' 

prapaujt] rfasjiJ 

[mahiraia.-lrf-Ghaidttca]cha-{iantrasya maharaja- 

dliirrAjal- 

[sri-Qiandragupu-pu] tnsya Lichdihavi-dauhitrasva 
laaMfde] 

Iraiutmim : 


‘He was the great-grandson of the famous Maharaii 

ChatoUtachn and son of 
the Mah^jadhiraja, glorious Chandra Gupta I. He was 
the son of the daughter of the Lidichbavis,“ 

importance a^ it 
IB acquainted with the ancestors of Chandra 
indicate* their position ns rulers. It 

aneJtoR T controversy about the 

ancestors of the Gupta rulers and Uicir status. Anoiber 

feature which may be noted in this hne is that 
Oiandra Gupta H seems to be very particular in linking his 

which she belonged. This line lends support to the con- 
eiuuon we arrive at otherwise about the importance of the 
ijcnchbavis. 
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TH£ DfFEIllAL GU1*TAS 


Tliis evidence clartOcs the fact that Sh Gupta, and 
Chatotkacha, the great-grandfather and grandfather res* 
pectivety of SamuJra Gupta did not enjoy any independent 
position and wen: only Maharajas. Chandra Gupta 1, 
father of Samudra Gupta, was the first of the Imperial 
Guptas to take up the proud independent title of Maharaja- 
dhiraja. The indepcodent position was presumably gained 
through the support of Lichchhavis with whom they had 
matrtmontal relations. Thus Chandra Gupta 11 does not 
forgd to make a mention of his gfandmoihcj’ and her clan 
in this line, 
rej(i : 


8. [vyimj [Ktonira] d [ijvy4m= utpannasya maha- 
rijidhint- 

[]a-iri-Sa mudraguptasya potrina tat-pangriO 

[hij t (elna inahidSv{y]4iB Dai [t|adev[y]am= 
nt[p]an[n]fi’ 

TVanslation i 

“He was the son of Maharajadhiraja, the glorious 
Samudra Gupta and Mahadevi Duita Devi and was accepted 
as his successor." 

From this tine it appears that Chandra Gupta II was 
tdccted by his father as his successor. It also shows thnr 
he was a son of Samudra Gupta by Queen Duttn Devi, 
This line has created a tot of oompUcation for those sghninfy 
who have accqHed Rama Gupta os the unmediatc successor 
of Samudra Gupta. If Samudra Gupta had nominated 
Chandra Gupu It os hU sucoesKor, how could Rama Guptn 
come in between the two great rulers. The question remaitu 
undecided. 

Text: 

11. [na paranubhigavatfia mahirljidhirija^ • 
[Chandraguptena] . 
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Transiation ; 

Onc,”?h-£~L1I?’‘.'««wpper of ihe Divine 
uncMte MahOTjadliinijo, [he flerinus Chemlra Ounra i( 

M Ulc i^ge on ihs mscnpijon it thae of Lord Vishnu wc 
^dudc that Ctmodm Gup,a II wasa devot^rof 

to him. Tlic rest of thj 
uificnption ts compJe,dy broken and cannot be dSpSerS 

SaNCHI StCKVE tSSCRIPTfON OF CHaNOIIA GUfTA fl 

It was discov^cd at Sarchi (Bhopal) in !«34, It was 

J^Jed m 4.M3 A.a during L of C.^ 

wKi-? ? With the exception of a few letters 

destroyed and cannot be read It tells 
n^ui the allotment of tt piece of land and a small amount 

GuptH*^for the ®*^.**^' *•” oP Chandra 

* ’^'Sious pluee and for 
f ^ r religious perrons. It is not very rmpor- 
iwt from the lustoncal pomi of view. However the dts- 

that Chandra Gupta II was a Vaishitaviu* he was not oMv 

’*i* !«*■» 

Text r 

( ? rtnfjj'JTa [d-daj ita. yid-arddhini mahl- 

raiSdhiraja.iri-aiandragupuj^ Dfvarija iij pri- 

ya-nim.. .y tasya xarrva'gupa-sampaitayt 
yivacht=i:handr-adHyao tival=|Kincha bhikshavd 
bhumja' 


«4ni ratna.grihe [tha di]pifH5 jvalatu fj*J»satoa 
cIu=5apaT-araddhat=panch=saiva bhikshavo bhumjaiSiti 
ralna-gnbe eh* 
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TlfE IMPFRIAl. CjdJPTAa 


Tratts^ilon * 

^For peifccttdn of all virtues of Chandra Gupts IC 
be decided that, from half of the interest of Dinarass 
five Bhticshus should be fed and a lamp lit in the jewel' 
house till eternity, and with the other half, which is his 
(the ofheer who got it inscribed) share, the same number of 
5 Bbikdsus should be fed and a laiiip kepi burning in die 
jewel-house." 

Ttus line lays down the use to which the amount was to 
be put. The half of it (paid by Chandra Gupta 11), was to 
be spent on the mamtenoaoe ^ five Bhikshus who would 
stay in the religious place and on the burning of a tamp. 
The other half, which was donated by that officer hinuetf, 
who got this stone pillar erected, was lo be set apart for the 
feeding of another S Bhikshus and the bunung of another 
lamp in the “jewel house*’. 

From the tenth line we goiher sorueUung very intejest- 
ing. It is most probably due to the fear O'f the Vaishnavites 
that the Buddhist monks wrote “‘that anybody who would 
inierferc with this arrangement shall become invested with 
the slaughter of a cow or a Br ahmin. ” 

Another inscription has been found at Udyagiri whkh 
is known as Saiva inscription. It was also erected during the 
days of Chandra Gupta II and the object of this inscription 
was to record the excavation of the cave as a temple of 
the God Siva under the name of Sambhu by the order of 
Virasena, a minister of Chandra Gupta II, 

Gahhwa Stone IsscaipnoN op 
CHANDFW GUE^'A I I AND KuMAllA GltFTA I 

Of these two inscriptions, the stone inscription of 
Chandra Gupta II was discovered in 1871-72 and » preserv¬ 
ed m the Imperial Museum at Calcutta. It is to Sanskrit 
and is in prose style. It gives ua details of a gift of ten 
dinars gHcn by Chandra Oupia U in charity to the Brahmin 
community. 

line Id of this inscription is fntercstitig. It that 
anybody who shall interfere with the affaire of the Brahmin 
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coimnuitity shall become ui\'este<I with the live great aim. 
Among the andent people fcof of God was a very effective 
way of tntlmidating people and to keep them under law and 
Olden 

Similarly, the Gadhwa Stone Inscription of Kumam 
Gupta 1 gives us details of the two ^ts of ten dlnan 
It has nothing historical about it. 

We also come across another inscription of Kumara 
Gupta from the same place. It is dated 417-18 A-D, and 
was discovered by Gen, Cunningham in 1880. It is in 
Sansknt prose and like the other two inscriptions makes a 
taenUon of a gift of 12 dinars to the local oomntunity for 
the building of a charitable hall. 

Buujai> Stwib PiLLAti Inscriftios of 
Kumara Gufta I 

It was discoveted in 1877*78 by Gen. Cunningham and 
is in Sanskrit. The first nine lines arc written in prose 
while the rest of H is in verse. It is dated 415*16 A.D, and 
the main object of this inscription was to ioookI the accom- 
pluhincnls of Dhruvasar man and to acquaint the people 
with his name as the builder of this charitable hah. 

BiirTAR] Stone Pillar Inscrirtion of 
Skanda Gufta 

ft was discovered at Bhitari in Ghadpur District in 1834 
It is p^y in prose and partly in verse. It is not dated* 
Ip the inscription too, which is in Sanskrit, there h no men¬ 
tion of any date. Ihe purpose of this inscription was to 
record the instailation of sn hnage of Vishnu. 

It also gives us the details of the achievements of 
Skanda Gupta. There js also a mendon of his ancestors in 
the first five lines. 

The text and the translation of the inscription is as 
follows s— 









mil lUPHlJAL CVFTAS 




1. [SiddhantI f|'*J fSarjws rij|6jdichhft]truh pri- 
ihivyim^i-prattrathasya thaiu r- udadh i - olI tf .. [a] svidiTa-yiia^ 
^i^Dhinadi'Varun- 6pdr-f A] nulca'^f masya] 

2, KfitAnta-paraSdlt t»yay'i|:at*(5]nata-g5 hirauya-k 
[d]p*pradasy3 ch)r-6ff Jsaiinalittmfdh Iharattui^mahirija. 
Irl-Gupta<prapaut ra f sya] 


3 maJiirlja-Jri'Ghajaikatha^pauiiraajra mdiaraiSiihi- 
raia4rlChandrag«pta-pyir«>'a Lichchhlvj^uhijrasya mahi- 
deryitr Kiimf3]'Tadff]>'ya- 
Tfonslation 


♦‘The gloricus Saimidra Gupta, the son ofMaharajadh. 
iraja, had attained perfection. He was the eaienniimtar 
of aU king^. There was none his equal in the world. 
Hts fame was spread to the shores of the four oceans. 
He WHS eqaal lo the gods, Dhanada, Varuna. Indra antJ 
Anuka. He was the jae of the god KritantjL He 
donated many mJlUons of kwfuJly aequired cows and gold 
He was die restorer of the Ashvamedlut sacrifice whkh had 
to ng bc^ in abeyance. He wa> the son of the son's son 
of ^e Ma^jft Gupta, son's son of the illustrioiu 
Mahani>a Ghniotkachu, son of the glorious Maharajadhiraia 
ChMd^raguptit 1. the dnughter's son of the Lichchhavb from 
Mahadcvi Ktanara Devt." 

These lines provide iaformation on two very important 
points eonoeming Samudra Oupia. This description wrtra^ 
ys h» pc^nahty as .i man and os a king. As a man he 
equal to the gods, Dhanadn. Varuna, Indra and Amaka 
He perhaps possessed qualities which {ed the author lo 
compare him to divine beings, giving a latitude to 

exflE^nion which is not uncommon in the pnncKyric 
records of i!ie onaent Indian history. Even .f he 
m hrm some pooentage of their qualiiks, u brings to om 
mind the piclure of a man who was fearsome ifke DcaS 
tuyunous and impenal like indm. wealthy lifcc Dha^Sl 
He might not have given away “many mHlions" o7 
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donations in his religious zca! but it is symbolic of bit 
spirit which was perhaps bound less. He was ihc follower 
of Brahmanism as ihc restorer of Ashvamedha sacrifice. 
It also shows that Iw was a great emperor. As a king he 
was perfect, a king of kinp and an emperor. 

The record point, whidi is of extreme importance 
from historical point of view, is the fixation of his rda* 
tionshtp to his predecessors. It is clear that Sri Gupta, 
who was only a Mahamja, was his groat-graisd faiherl 
ChaioU^ha, also a Maharaja, his grandfather, and 
Mobarajadhrraja Giandra Gupta I, his father. His mother, 
Kumara Devi, came of Lichchhavi stock. These details are 
corroborated by the information we obtain from other 
records. 


Text; 

4, m^utpanuasya maUtfijadliiraja-jrt-Sainudragupia' 
sya putras = lat-partg^ihUd mahadevyim = Dar[adE^'y 3 ]ii= 
utpannah svayam^^a-pratirotltafi 

T^aitsiaiion; 

“He was the most devout worriitpper of Ccti He 
nominated Chandia Gupta II, the glorious one, os his succ¬ 
essor. The latter was his son from queen Mofaadevi 
Duita Devi and was himsdf unequalled in power." 

This tine only indicates that Chandra Gupta fl. son of 
Samudra Gupta from queen Dutta Devi, was nominated as 
successor by Samudra Guptu. From Other sourees U is now 
generally accepted that the immediate suxxcssor of Samudra 
Gupta was Rama Gupta and not Chandra Gupta II. It tins 
^ven rise to the pretuinption that perhaps the king's ooundl 
ignored the wishes of the king and raised the elder brothel 
of Chandra Gupta II to the throne. This point has been 
direussed elsewhere in detail and an effort has been made 
to resolve the controversy. 
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THE lUKlUAt GUFTA;( 


Tej(t: 

5, p^ranubhigivatd mAhirajadhiriji^-^fi'Chftndragiiptfts 
=iasya putras=Ut*p&4litiu(IUhy^td maluifcvyani Dhruvadfv- 
yiiR^tit{]aniiah psTBrna- 
Testation I 

“His son was tb« most devout worshipper of the 
Dhino One, Maharajadbimja Kumam Gupta, the glorious 
one, who meditated oh bis feet, son of Mahadevj 
Dhruva Devi.” 

This line continues the chronology of the dynasi]^* 
Kumam Gupta was the son of Chandra Gupta 11 from his 
queen Dhruva Devi. He was ulso a rctigioiis king. How> 
ever, the exact slgnihcancc of the words ^’mcdiiaied on his 
feel’* is not understood. Perhaps he w'as very humble in 
his prayers. But this is only a gu^; very broad one. 

rejrf.* 

6 bhagavato raahiraJadhirfalji-irt-KmniTaguptass^ 
Ta$ya[j*] Prathita-prlthu-njaii-svabhAva-iafctgli piithu- 
yasasah prithivipatch prilhu-lrTh 

pt{tri]>pa[r1tg3U'p3dapad)tia variti prat him’yallfit 
prithTvipatib suta^am Ijj*J 

Jagati bhu{ja]-ba]-a^y5(dhyD) Gupta-rahj-aika-vTrah prathi- 
la'Vipula- 

Tr/oislatioft: 

“He, who w^ the son of the king, wdl known 
for hjs ronaie mtelJcctual powers was Skanda Gupta, He 
possessed great gloiy and remained like a hee on the wido- 
water li]lies-4he fame and achievement of his father. 
His fame spread far and wide and hdng cndow'cd with much 
prowess, remained as the most conspicuous hero in the Jine^ 
a^ of Guptas. His glory reached far and wide and good 
hdaviouf, emanating from the spotless soul, gave inotmiivc 
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fo UiDsc who pcrfonned good acdoa 3 .r Above all, he vtas 
well trained in the performance of niusicn] keys/' 

This tells us about some ai the qualities which Skanda 
Oupta possessed. It also hears witness to the qualities of 
head and heart for which his father, Kunutra Gupta, was 
renowned. The author svriies that Kumara Gupta was 
famous for his innate power and mighty intellect. 

It has been stated that Immediately after his accession 
S kanda Gupta concentrated his attention on the admi- 
nistraUoii of the vast possessions he had inherited from his 
father, like a bee who always hovers over the water-lilies 
to keep them i^oiected and specially reserved for itsdf. 
The Gupta empire was confronted by an incessant danger 
due to increasing inhltralion of the Huns Into the Indian 
territories. Skanda Gupta, therefore; had to make special 
efforts to keep the situation under control. By dint of hia 
personal valour, prowess, courage and victories he became 
an important and famous figure in the history; his metory 
oyer the Huns ^ng largely responsible for the spread of 
hts fame lo the farthest oi^ of the iheti known world. He 
has been described as the greatest among the Guptas for his 
warlike qualities. 

It is Slated that Skanda Gupta always encouraged the 
people to do good deeds and lead a life of good aciiops by 
personal example. He bad a spotless soul and nothing 
could be said against his character or conduct. He was also 
an aoeompllshcd musidan. The combination of all these 
qualitl^ in liim had made him known all over the world and 
people talked of him with respect and reverence. 


Icjtl ’ 

8, dhimi nimatah Skaiidaguptah sucharita-clmritaniRi 
ytna vritt^ vrittam na vihatam=anui*atm3 tann-ffhtda( ?>- 
vinliab III*) Vinaya- 

bak-5Hmtair=vvikkramena kkramfna pratidinam=: 
abhiydgad-IpsJtom yJna ls[b)dhva s^’^bhimata-vijigisha prd- 
dyatanam por^dtam pt^i- 
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nili lUt^RlAL OVPtAS 


Tfansla fio/t: 


“By assiduous application of hb utrcngth, character und 
gtK^ behaviour, Iw achieved his end ^dimtly, in the proper 
is&intcfiance of his kingdonv and subjugattonor hts enemies 
who had ^iherEd for their long-chcnshed invasion." 

This tells that Sfcanda Gupta did not harbour any ini* 
pracij^blc OT inuigjnary designs. He was not impatient or 
hasty in putting forward liis plans to achieve his objective. 
He seems to have a set prograntme which he aocotnpltshed 
by gradual application of his good behaviour and strength 
of character. These two qualihcations went a long way to 
help him in the futfiLment of the mission of hU life. 

As We iiiiow' it for certain, India during the taler days 
of Kuntnm Gupta, father of Skandn Gupta, was confronted 
With an enemy of unpaniUeted sirengih. the Huns, Skaoda 
Gupta was assigned the onerous task of protecting the 
borders from this savage invader. In the midet pj' these 
struggles Kumara Gupta passed away. The foreign 
invasion encouraged the fcbcUioiis cknicnts within the 
Otnmtry itsdf. Thus Skanda Gupta had to light at two 
fronts. He was not dUappoinied or dismayed and did not 
turn into a tyrant by these coniinuous miseries, These 
qualifications helped him to subjugate bis internal foes as well 
ns to throw back the foreign invader with the same intensity 
with which it had entered the Indbn territories. 


From (he study of this Imc we are in n position to solve 
the controversial point about the estent of success achieved 
by the rebels in India during the life-iinic ofSkanda Gupta, 
It tas bwn much delmted by the historians without any flna t 
c^lt^on. It u evident that Sknndn Gupta subjugated all 

political unity 

which^ had been disturbed during the bier years of hb 
latx^ i fittgn. 


Text 10 i 


10. liita iva !c f bhC* sajmviUhdn-Spadcbh 

kub-bkshmi^antbhanily^^ptcr.a laWtltaia- 
nrtft trivilmij samti- 


f i' * 1 VichaJita* 
^ayaniyi 
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Translation: 

**Hc spent 3 wbtilc night on the bare carLh ju ilic 
prcpimuon to restore the TalJen fonunes of liis dyiuisty. 
After conquering itic Pushyamitres, who were very rich 
and powerfui, he left the Imprint of success deeply over the 
king of that If ibcL*' 

This line confinm our earlier itutemcni. It bt^ witr 

to the rise of Pushyanulres during the Uicr years of 
Kumara Gupta. The debased currency is another proof 
of these irttemsi disturiNuicn tis the ecoooinjc detcrioradon 
of ihc Slate could not be explained oiiierwise at such an early 
dale except due to the excessive expendiiure on iJie maia- 
Icnance of the royal forces. We arc aJso rold that Sfcpndn 
Gupta had to pass his nights several times on bare earth. 
We gta many parajJd examples of circunutances when other 
great rulers had to pass through still harder tests to retrieve 
their lost positions. He, however, remained determined 
and resolute and by his courage and self-confidcnoe not only 
restored the fallen fortunes of his family, but at*o com- 
peiled Ihc chief of the Pmhyamitras, known for hts wealth 
and power, to an unconditional surrender. 

Text : 

U. dita-batT3]-ltdshin=Pushj-amiirSml=cha fil iivi 
hshitipa<harana-pTthc sthapud tima-pAd^fH*] Prasabham* 
anupamfal]rsvvidhvasut>listra-prat3psi[rj»vinif. ] mu- 

rremr/nfib/t t 

""In every region, happy men down to childreo, used lo 
sing about his spotless fame begotleo by bis cultured beha¬ 
viour nml heroism for which there was no parallel among 
his ndvcfsarics,” 

tn this line Skanda Gupta has been paid a warm tribute, 
and hai been amply rewarded for his inner and outer 
qtmJiUes. 

He is described as a person with a vtty good behaviour 
and his fame has been described as spotless. In history wc 
do come across sudi great warriors os won fame by their 
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THE llQiEIttAt GUTTM 


vjctoncs HI ifie batilc-fidd. -nitir victdnH however, aiway* 
Urougirt unknown sufTcrings to millj'ons of human bdnes 
and once tiicy were %ictorioto (hey lost ihdr heads and £ 
i)Tani5. TWs was not the case with Skanda Guptn. 

^ ^'wy sober nature. With hi* 

^JiUcs of grot hcroisai he became an cxccplional per- 
^naiity of his times. He was alive to the sancUiy and vali» 
whv perhaps one of ihc reasons 

k® ^ ^ children sang 

SMgs of bts ^ory. He was the defender and saviour of the 

of Huns, But for the miemal insurrections and foreiiin 
invasions Skanda Gupta would have gone down in histeS 
as a great patron of the men of art and learning. 

TeJttt 

f-]»'shami-Sauryfailr=^iinirfl^h4in charjtam= 

anuib.kirtter=gRfyaif yasya lubhram HxU-m parifi«ht 3 ir= 
5-kundram moiiushyaih t(i*] Pilari di>-a«i=enpe|tij 

viputSm vaiifa-lakshmln, bhuja-bala.viiit.arir^y.rf, 
pratiAthapya bhuyaljiitain^iU parTioshin^matamm sasm- 
neilram hata-rtpur^iva Kfishn* Devsd(im:=abhyup«* 
TYmslation ; 

k Heavens; 

that victory has been aclncvod*. like Loj^ Krishna he 
appe^ t^ore his mother E)cvalci after vanquishina the 
ctonics. whose eyes were filled with learr^jon? 
achievement of her son,’’ ™ 

This line, like the previous two eh«*t i« = r * • 

f "h! ““ battles 

fought with his enemies imiucdiaicly afier ikl 

^ ■*“ •« "“ t Ji,M 

swae has been drawn about his reinra after a vicin«, 1 J 
the raeptioe which «» aeeorfed to hha hy hTZte 
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His mother receiviMl him wiUi icam of joy. This soertc luis 
been con^red with thui of the reiunt of Lord Krishnu aAor 
killing his matenuil uncle Knnsa and his roQC|>tton by his 
mother Devaki. In our ancient history Lord ICnshnn is an 
embodiment of a!i virtues and wisdom and the destroyer 
of the devilish forces. This ^mJic pres umah ty in]|llies a 
war of righteousness which Skanda Gupta waged agaimi 
the fortes of barbarkm gnd dcstructioQ. His mother was 
happy at his victory as it was a great blow to the savage 
forces which were dmermined to uproot the splendid culture 
of India. Skanda Gupta stood like a rock against these 
forces and otTered a stubborn resistance to them, 

Tfxr: 

H, [taJb (If’l Sv faiir-ddatJdli'hl t i rt(?)tyu 
1. 1 t-prachalitam vaitssm praiishthipya yd bihubhyit7i= 

svanlm vijitya hi jtt»hv=arl(iihu kritvi dayim n^otiiktd 
tna] cha vismitoh pmtidinani 
rm/Jii6ir/on ,* 

**With his nnnies he finnly established his dynasty, 
which was tottering, bat after the conquest, he was 
merdful to the conquered instead of tx^g cruel and 
arrogant. This policy enhanced his fame and brought dis¬ 
tinction for him, day after day, about which poets have sung 
well-deserved praises." 

Here we find a mention of the fallen fortunes of hts 
family and the re-estoblishment of the supremacy of the 
Guptas by the brave actions of Skanda Gupta in the battle¬ 
field. He can rightly be compared with Akbar although 
he was not so fortunate and most probably found his last 
resting place in the battlefield Uke a true warrior, Tor the 
greater part of Ins life be had to be on the horse-back. When 
assessing his greatness we should not forget that he was the 
solitary example in the world who successfully checked the 
onstau^ts of the Huns for decades. At lost he fell before 
the hordes who could not be rKisted anywhere and before 
whom the grand Roman Empire tottered tike a hituse of 
cards. It was noi only the external foe whom he had to 


no 


tll£ IMI*U1AL GVnA? 


bui mere were also Ute might; Pushyamitm who re~ 
qwrtd amuluineoiis aiteotion. He rally deserves mir 

^nwration for the poJicneS! and courage which he exhibited 
at this cntical houTr 

T^ha^ great kings like AJejumder or Napoleon would 
have found j difficult u> t^klc with tucb a situation und 
might have d^vloped a spirit of vcngcanoe under the dr- 
cHinstaiices The tn^tmem meted out to ihe Prussians by 
Napoleon after his victory at Jemt and the massacre of th^ 
Peraums by /Umandcr after his victory over them are the 
hvmg cMmplcs of this spirit of rcv-cngc. Unlike these 
Stond^ Gupta showed mercy to the people of die con¬ 
quered re^orw and saved them from furtS iroubtS whfd, 
are normally m store far the fallen itatiom. He never alLw 
into a tyrant or became arrogant after his victories. RaSL 
tike Ba^r, he was saoslied with a passing reference of them 

He gained name and rcpuiaUon 
day by day anci hts glones were sung by the bardi. 
excavations and information about this king may periuos 
enable us to wnce about his history more fiffiy. ^ 

r«ri 

vssitnibhii-cba 
M»l?>no{?) j-atii pra(?>payaiy=ai7yaiimrjf*T 

Mmfigausya «mari ddrbhyim dharS ham- 
pilA btum'hvartia-lcarasya 

Satfushu ^a^5 {----- _ __ 

vira(?)chi(?)uiji pnikhyipiti ^ dyfifnti Zll 

nahtuf ?>«hu hkshyaia iva Srotr&hu Ginganlh^ih ]\\*\ ^ 
Translation ; 

lemWi whirlpool wu crealoi. The cnemv^l'i'"i.““‘' “ 

Ganges was roaring when the ruin of ano^^ 

darted through.** “^rowi, from his side. 
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^ scene of ihe stiu^c between 

*Mt the earth seemed to be irembline f When ihe two 
«niuM met each other, the arro\vs and other wcaptms of the 
Gopta amy cn»tod such a tenilic noise In the «r of the 

comparison. River 

Jhelum show^ its anger and fury when Alexander tried to 

fSTfWv'" H Yamuna showed 

its fury and became flooded when Timur marched to Delhi, 

® position among the Indian 

n^ and the companion explains the havoc which the 
ljulun anny troicd among its cnctmes. The Hims were 
stunned with the shocit of the tough opposition 


Text ; 

17 . SfT]a-pttuh klrtti [------ -- ^ 

fKarTt 3 \ 7 a) pratima t(lcbit=prattm^ tasya SarAgfnah 

r- 

sfuj-pratlia s=chskir=ems m y f is'a(t=^‘‘ehaiidfa- 
tiraham fj|*l Jha ch~ainam prattshthSpya su’^attshthitP' 
5iS3:t3h gramam=cnam sa widadht*) pituh pnlely-abhivn- 
ddhaye [j!-] 


Ata bhagavatd miirttir=iyain yaS=dt^tra lana- 
^ihif ?)h uhhayaRt nirddtdil^^sau pittiK punvava 
’piijya-dhTi^lti ff|*] 

Transfation * 


m«^tTr fame and to increase the religious, 


an image was jnsiaJied at the vUlage 
ih^ * ^of it was to spread 

philanthropist. The inscription is in a compJetefy difapi. 





in 


TKB IHPEUAL <KJPTA9 


dated condition. The study of this mscripiion supplcxnents 
the mrormation that we gather from the coins of Skanda 
Gupta. It proves beyond doubt that the Huns, tn spite of 
their repeated idcursions in India, could not make niuch 
impression on the Indians and throughout the period of 
Skanda Gupta India remained a well-knit empire. No 
doubt people had a hard time but they were independent 
under a national govertunent. The debased coins of Skanda 
Gupta clearly indicate that the vast resouroes of the Guptas 
uete wasted in stniggfes with the Huns and the country pass¬ 
ed through an economic crisis. 

iuKAGADH Rock iMSCtuprioN or 5 ka.vda Gt/rra 

The credit for its discovery goes to James Prinsep who 
discovered this inscription in 1838 at Junagodh in Gujarat 
Kathiawar. Except for a few opening words the whole of (he 
inscription b in verse. It b in Sanskrit and seems to have 
been inscribed in 455-56 A.D, H ghuss us detailed deser^ 
don of the bursting of lake Sudarshana due to excessive 
nua-falt. The dam was built up afier a hard labour of iwo 
months. Except far a few lines, the inscription, on the w'hole, 
is not xtiy important from the bbtoricai point of vkw. It 
speaks about the progress mode by the Indians in Sanskrit 
poetry. 


rrsrf: 


I StddHam[]J*J Sriyam^abKimau-bhdgyam nolka- 
(til'ipsnitim (rida^apati-sukh-krtlbam yo Baler^^iahira 
kamala-ntlsyanayib s^vatam dhima Lak^myib 


Translaiion ; 

‘'Laksbnu. goddess of wealth and splciHlour, 
whose prepciual abode b water-liUy, was kept away 
from Itidra, lord of gods, by the demon king Baili* fora long 


KINO BALLI, TIIE SYMBOL OF GREAT SACBtFlCE 

. d» wo of Viepdtao, (ind Uk K^aJMbaDof Iba ramoui 

C^ee, IVihlftd, w» ^ Hk wrotai loinu of tsunAa of bla lUw*. 
Tb* wo«l. ti^ ftafckjiKl from hU f«nou» Mcriiitv, BaTMu 

nmai emm HKti&K Kifle BALXrstpkadyidmuiiUrBtEoii 
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IriHf* f Soppiness of rndra, she was re* 

twevtf^i b>' Viihnu and tli*rcby aiuind pcrfectloq in viirtorv 
o'^cr ihc evil.'* 

TTiis line has been writien in praise of Vishnu, who, of 
uie Lhree^gods, Vishnu. Siva aru! Brahma, has Ixsen fivon 

%iienf\as, ™*m iiw bold Vogi^iiTni of phiJH,ntlLrof)y and 

•flt4 BALU*siSSU"2l’^A*^^ Iklite 

r'.SfSs.£3« tffl b'k fXS 

Cod himtoiru *WaMAK^ ah itvaijiQ^of 

•VAG* of ^ RnhrnoiEi *biiliJiit>dTjiiryi' in ihc 

form of WAMAbS^hi.'i^*^ miMrk fpciniu^ bj th« fuborw 

-wa^ CRuntaJ him to demand liuid or loracthiDK 

iBrtd ftf cokokiioo uid mOArnoivd ooi the eotiro 

K % ^S. S'lL'S Kiitf ^ 

s ^Juir^-sfasr''" •'“■ •'■“ 

kaJuptfulI fpurjtisi) lOcr todrs E^jaW 

Sl "S 

'^ISiiwhSS 

11^ “l™* 

The i»T>- /lutlwr son tJiii Lolishntii m JiciiriDa of Lonl VHkfM>> 

SSf* of KinsBAJLlJM ‘Phwl^slSJirto 

P«j,^fcooowh<,ein He hnd SSSc^o/kIS 

®^*-* *>*1 ‘WSatitd ihrcfulnrouDithjittiD 

tS? '' “***“•?» • BAU-r asrwd EfoiX^flS 

^ «fc^ « ^foihct iSr Likehmi it 

“ **•'^0 fwmoRlh* uul for tbc othtf four 
moiulu of the ><ar he will iuu^ with HAI ri 

, , f"! '" f"" twsnt prcoMriiy vm 
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the top-most position. The line gi^ics a brief description 
of the famous aitdcnl myth about bow Vishnu came to 
rescue of Lord Indra^ the lord of gods when the latter was 
outwitted by Bali and derived of Lak shmi anct other plea- 
nircs and was made oiUerabte. Brahma is known as the 
Creator, Siva us the Destroyer and Vishnu as ibe Preserver. 
The lost always looks alter the comforts of all and is ready 
to help the distressed people. This line describes how 
Vishnu came to the rescue of Indra and not only retrieved 
the wealtli and splendour from Balli. the demon king, but 
also humbled him to such an extent as left him with only 
the lower regions below the earth. 

The legend goes that when DalU IcB nothing with Indra, 
the latter in distress went to Vishnu and prayed for his help. 
Vishnu, in the guise of a young lad, appioachcd Ball] and 
asked for land equal to his three steps. The latter did not 
understand the trick and agreed to part with that much of 
space. Vishnu with two steps took away the heaven and the 
earth. Bali lost nerves and fell at his feet and Vishnu took 
pity on him so as to leave him with the lower regions below 
the earth. Lakshmi who had her abode in the waicr-lilly 
wns thus restored to Indra. 

Text 2j 

ta jayan^ ’^»jd4rttLf =:wishnur=a!yan[a-ji5hnuh Tad 
=anu tayau Sisvat sri-prikihipta-vaksha^f svabhuja-janiu. 
viry6 rajarajidhtrajah | narapati- 

bhnjagaimm tnana-darppdtphaninam pratilq-iti- 
Garud^jnifm] mrvvishr[m] ch=4i-akartt4 j| Nripati-gunar 
niketah Skandaguptah prithu-ifnh rhaturudadhi-jaf ?}J ( ?i. 
inym sphiia-paiyanU-desim f 

avanim=avanat.lrif=yah dakar^tma-samstham 
pjtari sura-saldmvam pt5ptai.-aty=ii,^.ga|(iy4|f ^pj ^ 
^(ejva toia prathayamti ydanwi yasya ripav6=pi Snniila- 
bhagna-darpa niva. Mlcchchha.dt^eshu [ I 
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Tramiatitm : 

Wctoriw, he remained the supreme 
th™iS; embraced by goddess Lakshmi and 

blessed With u-caJth and spfendour. His local chief- 

to mb down the hood of pride and 
When his father 
embodiment of 

hv subjugated Ihe whole of the earth bounded 

the tw^ered by thriving countries. Even 

virtn™ i 2 aimounced ; “Verity the 

bv DOfta faults, right decision was arrived at 

itn k splendour to select lilmas her 

tinn ‘"'portal tine or ilils iiocrip. 

gST hf!. Tf'r 

n It ^*^5 a cntical elaboration oa some of its ooinia 
«.nlbcl wUllkeinfonnetioD knoon ihro„,h olSr mS! 

It lias b<^ sXMcd that Skandii Gupta was always 

vic<o4 kj 

or brnuelf (he supreme position of a {cine of the 
onffrli courage he deprived other ruJera 

^ a-s a great buJ- 

to adversaries as tried 

fShioTt;^'''' ^on over the 

h^ship of gods His empire emended as far as the four 

oceans. It embraced the whole of Northern India. 

The counUy was passing through very prosperous ctr- 
eiMmianccs and had become talk of the day in the neleh- 
conning Sknnto Gupu ™ J|ec»| by Sf 

jpouse from Mwnss. nary rivnJ 
^didates. He was. without a fault and an embodiment 
^ many rirtucs, His pmwers of aims was acknowtedecd 

tirk"^- as is clear from there- 

enly the victory has been achieved by him". 
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the DCfAUL GUPTAS 


The Statement m respect or prosperity tnay not appeal to a 
critical min<l especially when the king had to debase the coins 
due to the ooonciniic bankruptcy of the state. The counliy 
being exposed to the ravages of the Huns quite frequently, 
there teas no question of prosperity of its people. Rather, 
it would be more appropriate to say that trade and 
commerce received a setback and the period, which a few 
decades ago, was known as a glorious period in Indian 
history, became a dream for the people, a thing of the past 


Texf : 

5 Kram^ buddhyi nipniiam pradh^e dhyAlva cfia 
VritsniTj^guna-ddsha-hetan | vyapelyn sarvafi=inanuj€n(fra‘ 
putrimz^Ilakshmlh svayam yam varayanii=chaluri |[ Tasmin 


—nripc lasati n=^tva kaldiid=dharmtnad=ap£t5 nunuio^ 
prajasu ] 

Translaflofl ,* 


"During his rc^mc, nobody deviated from his rdigioos 
duties, nobody was in distress, poverty or misery. There 
was no avarice or torture in place of normal punishment” 


From this line it is erideni that Skanda Gupta took a 
keen interest in the administration. The author writes that 
so tong as Skanda Gupta ruled, none of liw subtects was ever 
foigctful of daily religiotB prayers. Skanda Gi^ia correct* 
ly saw the importance of retipon as a great factor for 
overcoming the disappomtments and disgust caused by the 
failures in the day-today Ufe. He realised the religion as a 
source of mspiration to the people to do good deeds in 
spite of their poverty. 


There^ none in the country who was poor or dis* 
bnssod- There was also none who went unpunished after 
eommitung an act which was punishable. This needs a 
mttcal examination. We know that the limes of Skanda 
Gupta were not as glorioas as those of hk predecessors We 
can agree with the author that he maintained a great'dtsd- 
phne and peraonalJy looked after the morale of 5ie people. 
But for a stnet control, vigilance and a personal supervision 
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of Ihc life of the ofltion, it would Imvc been diflfiaLlt for him 
to meet serious incursions from the Huns Leaders, who had 
' created a terror and fediug of insecurity everywhere 
^ constantly knocking at the gates of India to have an 
into the interior of the country. We can also agree with the 
author that so great wns the fear of the Gupta niler that 
justice alwaj^ prevnilcsd and none could oppress the weak. 
However, it is dMcult to reconcile ourselves with the theory 
that there was no poverty or misery and that the country on 
the whole presented a glorious picture- To r«(ore the lost 
prosperity was not possible, although the woriifee Skanda 
Gupta did restore the fallen fortunes of his family. It was 
the continued tncursioiis of the Huns into India that perhaps 
did not allow Skanda Gupta to enjoy even a single year of 
Pp®®® throughout bis reign, ^gain and again he bad to orga¬ 
nise fresh armies and his life was spent in the saddle. The 
royal trcasuiy grew' emp^. The revolts of the Pushynmitras 

drained his resources and the country on the whole 
did not present such a glorious picture as has been painted. 
Text 6 ; 

into daridno vyasani kadaryd dandlyd*] na vi yo 
blififa-pl^itah syat || Evain sa jitvi pfithivim samagram 
tduign'3gra'darpi[)i} dvishataS=cha kritv^ [ sarvvEshu 
deieshu vtdhaya goplri(ptfi)n umcbintayl[m-i]ia bahu- 
prakiram j| Syat=k6—nurupo 

matifnlii~ vtnt (nl)i6 medha-smptibh>'lm~ 3 napeUr- 
bhavah | saty-arjav-audirya-nsy-opapatuidinidhuryadikshiiiya 
yali3-nvitaj=cha j[ Bhaktq^nuroktd nrtv{(] KlEjsha-yuktah 
sarw-dpidhahhil^cha viJuddha buddhih | infinya-bhiv-dp 
gal-atitDratmiih sarvvasya Idkasya Kite pravrittah !| 

Ny§y-3rjanf=rthasya dta ksh samarthali syid^ 
arjiusy^py^atlil rakshaiiE cha | gdpayiiasy=Apj(chaJ vfid- 
dhi-lictau vrieldKasya pitra^pratipidanaya II SarvvEshii 
bbrityeshv—api samhateshu yd mi prafis1iy«In—nikilin^ 
SuTaeh{ran | am ]n£tam=ikati khalu Par^adattd bhirasya 
tasy^ddvahani san^arthab l| 
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~niE IJKrERlAL guftas 


£v3ir vini^hiiyji nnp'Adhipenft''rtailfln=3fi6-HlLr3> 
^nan—sva-matj'i ] samniytiktdsrtHamyi kiitHamchit: 

^myiks^SuFisKir'lFani-piiUtiiiva j( Niyii/ya dcvfi Varunairi 
prattchyim sv«stha yathi n~SiinianMd babhuvuth] f j) purv* 
vetaras.vam di^ Pamadat|ain niyujya rajadbrjt>n»Ri^lath= 

abhatl (Hr 

-m - 

Tasy—itmajd hy^fttmaja-bhava-yuhtd dvidh~eva 

cli^tin=atina-TaUna nttab I sarTvatitiari^aim^^cva cba 

rafasbapiyd nity-itma»3n=!yma}a-kan(ar3pah ■ (|jj Rup- 
A nttrupa Ir=latitai r=vtchitraSb nitja-pram3d'l tivi ta -sa rva’‘bha' 
vah ^ prahbuddKa-padniSliara-pailmavahtrA nriiiJm fannyab 
^arftnAgatinAnt f ([(} 

/VbbaTad^bhim Chakr«p|fit3^»l¥sitt namitl pra- 
thiiah priyd janasya 1 $va'eunairsafi'Upa!ilmtiin=adittt IifTf' 
pitarani 5 *al=«ha vtfeshayilms^ehakSTa ( f)|y K^nia pra 
bhwrvam^ vifiayS nayat^cha fouryam vitii iauiya-mah-Ia 
tfhchanam cha I vi( .^)kya( ?Jni damA oanainssadiiuu cKa 
daksbinyam^nftnyun=al(u) n^aii cKa | <i|) SauFndaryatn 
=iryetani-nTgrahii=cha a-vi$inay5 dbairyam^udirnaia dia I 

«y=ivam=rtr= tiSaynu ys5>Tiinn=a - yipUTlrtnft 
guni vasanti f ’l^ Ma vidyat^=fau ukalc^pi tdkt ]rBtr~ 
dpami lajya gunaih kriycia ] $a iva tc3irtsny£ii£ gun-iitvlta- 
nlm babhuva nn(nr!)niin=upatnana-bhutab J (|j) lty=r 
ivarn — viin “ adhibin ~ ato = tiySn ~ gunSn = par[i) 
kjhya fi-ayam^i^a pitri ( yah satnTtiytjkto najat-asyi takaham 
viJishya pTirvin—praclialdra samyak [ (|[) 

Alriiya v)(¥i)ryani ttt( 0'bbu(?}ja{ ^)-dvayasyi 
may=aiva n=inyatyi natacya darpam | n=ddvejay^'jsa 
dll kanidiid=jvani^aitnin=|mre eh=:aiva h $asa dush- 
tabfn) [ 01^ Viirafnbham=alpf na U sJima ya=smin kilt 
na fokcshu sa-nAgareshu | yd l3lay6mi=aJtt cha paura-varein 

I-1 putraii=su iwriluhva doshan i (ff) Samramjaj-aitt 

ciia prakfitir^babhuva p3rvaiinitabh^hana-mana-danai)i ] 
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rtiryamrtn * ■ gfthi • pravcsai [ h* ] s^irivsTd' 

dliita<pflti-grih-^pitchdrd:h tlj) Braiiminy&'bhivma partna 
yuktab Jaklah tiichtr—dam‘pare yajhflva* pripyan^Sa kiW 
via1iayan=sjsh{vfc diiarTn-arilwLy6i=ch=a [py=a“^-¥jr(^ 

dhancm f (j|> Y6 f— - - ] Pam3datiii"sa 

nyiyavan=atra Vim^asii chiirarn i ( ’|)niukf^alAp‘ ^mbtija- 

psdma'¥itich=chandrai^kiTn=u$hnam hhavitd kadachu I (|f) 

Tr^tiuib^fdn ,* 

'*Afier having annihiUtied ail hU ad%'emries^ he 
conquered the whole earth and appomled protect’ 
ofs in alt the countries. For administiuticin of the coim- 
tries he sctoctod persons eudtw'cd with intdicett modesty, 
wisdom, truth, straightforwardness, nobility and discre’ 
tion. They should possess sweetness, civility, fame, loyalty, 
affection and manly characteristics. They should be persons 
whose mental calibre has been trained and who had been 
found pure m alj the tests of honesty. Th^ should have the 
inner soul and natural bias for acquittaiKe of debts and 
obligations. Their mind should be preoccupied with the 
thought of the wdfarc of all mankind—be capable of lawful 
acquisition, proper preservation and necessary augmentation 
of wealth which should be expended for worthy causes. All 
iny countries including Sauroshira will be governed on these 
principles and in Pamadatta he got the just man. competent 
to bcAT all these burdens". 

AAer the conquest of the whe^e country and cotn- 
plctc subjugation of hts enemies Skanda Gupta took upon 
htmsdf the onerous task of the appointment of suilable 
governors and officers in the difTerent parts of hts terri> 
lories. To conquer a country ia not so difEculi as it is to 
maintain cfSdcnl govcsnmcni in the newly conquered terri* 
lory. Skanda Gupta was well conversant with this 
principle and spared tto pains to provide the best men in 
the conquered regions to restore their prosperity which 
had received a setback due to the change of nder. Skanda 
Gupta has beep praised for his knack of selecting the right 
men for these posts. He would otherwise have to face 
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duappomtment imd faituie tike Humayiui who selected art 
mexperienced and raw governor like Askari for Gujarat 
after ite conquest, giving more weightage and con^dcration 
to his reUtionship over the competence of other candidates, 
thus losing the ripe apple of Cuiarai as easily os he bad 
plucked il. 

Skanda Gupta never allowed anybody to inHucnoe his 
judgment in Ihts respect and he always selected persons who 
combined in themsd^'es the best qualities of head and 
heart. They were not only to be intdligeni but were also 
to be straightforward, simple, truthful and good counsellors, 
amenable to discipline. It was also very essential for them 
to be the scions of respc^ble, cultured, noble, bmve and 
wdl-knowi faiaUies whose integrity, loyalty, sincerity, manly 
chamctcristks. honesty and purity had been lestcd and who 
had a well-known record of public dealings. They were 
always to be the best-bchaved persons and of a very sweet 
disposition. They were to be cultured, and civilis^ and 
possess a very aifecUonate nature. They were to be courage¬ 
ous and resolute, imporsible to be inhuenced in their judg¬ 
ment i Who did not falter or felt nervous when confronted 
with unexpected or untoward important event or problem. 
They were to have many qualities and. when for their hard 
work, promoted hi rank or pay, they would not lose their 
bead and ignore or lose sight of their sacred liabilities u 
servants of the slate. A man, says the author, who combin¬ 
ed all these qualities in himsdf was Pamadaiia, who had been 
appointed by Skanda Gupta, as his governor of Saurashtra. 
He bad gone through ah these tests and was exoepiionni 
among his servants. 

Ttx t : 

15 Ath4 l<rami»i=linhuda-kila Agat(e) ofiJiflEha* 
kahm pravidsrya triyadaih ' v* x^rshs «yam baho samistam 
chiram Sudarianam vena bibheda eh=:itvarat I f||) Sarex-at- 
sar5Tiam=adhil.e hti tu trimiadbh[r=anyairz=.api shadbhir= 

tv. ! ritrau dini Praufhthapadasya shwhthi Gupta-prakaic 
gananam vidhSya | (]]) 
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Tmaj=cha y4 Rairatakadsvmirgitith^l Paliiin^ 
ryam silcaia-vilasinT |samtidra kintali chtTa-bandban-dshEiaJi 
?u*wh patiri lajlra-yalhdchitATn >-ayiib } {|[) Avekshya varsh- 

agama-jam mah'obhrainain ntah-i5d3dher=Orjayat4 prly* 
tpsuni I ao^a-tIranlaja'>puGlipa'i6bhttQ 

Translatiifn : 

“Then gradually came the season of “Varslm’* with 
the sky overcast with clouds nnd dispdlod the scorching 
heat of “Grisham'*. The relentless tain Tor a long time 
earned the bursting of the lake Sudarshana, which occurred, 
according to the Guptas, in a century and thirty six years, 
at night on the sixth day of the monih of Pranshthapada". 

In this line wc hitd a mention of a very grim event which 
was nothing short of » national calamity i.e., the bunting of 
Lake Sudanhana due to ccoessive runfoU. Lake Sudar- 
shana is tnentioxied for the first time tn the Mauryan records. 
Prosperity of Gujarat^fCatbiawar dqiended on this take to a 
great extent. The author in this line tells us that never 
before such a type of calamity befell upon people as far back 
os their memory went and it was to a great extent responsible 
for giving a setback to their plans and schemes. 

Text t 

17 Madimayd hasu iva pralaritah J (||) VisHadya 
[minithllihalu sorvatd jajolh katham-katham karyam=itt 
pravddinah | mith& hi purv^apara-rjltrani^utthita vichiniaylni 
ch=api babhuvur — utsukih | (|[) Ap—iha Tdke sakale 
Sudar^iiani puin4ni(ti) hi durdarfaitaiim gatatn kshanit [ 

bhaven=nti a-Ambbo nidht-tulya-darsanam sunlar- 

sanam [-— —--— ■ i vane sa bhuivi pjtuli 

porAm bhalctim^apl pradarsya dharmam puro^dhaya (ubh-anu' 
bondham rajhO hit-aTtham. nagarosya cli=alva | f||jl Sam- 
vatsarSndm^^adhikf lati tu 
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irim»adhf>ir=:an>rair=api «pialjhji=clw praf J 
^aitra-chetia vtf f>sv6{ ?j=py:=anu jnlta- 
ntaha-prabhdvah f <f|J Aji-a-pranamaSh vjbtnlh|ii=aih=; 
«hivi dhanan-=dvijarin=api tarpayitva f iKturams=tath= 
abhyarchya yaihirha-maiiaih bhri!>-4nif=tha iiupyan=aiihit. 
danaih j ([[> 


Ciaislujiasya niawaya tu putva-pa kih« f 
pjfsJ tiume—hni lamyak f tMsa>dvaym=±ctaravaii^ 
M bhuu-a i&atw5>i kritvi ^yayam^sl-pramiyam I (Jf> 

Ayamat6 siniagnm visifiniah ihashfir=atb=jrS 

cb=uhtau j ' *' 

, ^ ^tie<lhat 6 =nyai purushani m{ r)pu{ P) ( h^j 
sta-saU'dvayafija f (|[> Bafaandha yatfflfiin=ntabafi ^tritfcvan 
=lafch>archy3( ?) ] saniyag-ghothopaJena { a*jai)-du^(am= 
praihteam ia{jU 4 an) S«darianamialwata*ka]p»-kiJani | (||) 

Api chi *«dri^.selu.p«ntarrJ.tinyijti.iobh;^ 

ra»hacharani>saiTiahva-kraujHchi.liW-a5a.dhutani J vima|. 

laJilit^--Jbhuvita- 


J Itia i-ajrlici|j l«iclia| (||> 

Nagaram-api du bhuy4d=vTtedbimat=paura*ji«h 
lam dvija^bahu-Uia-giu-bnhma^iiimsshtapapaml iatajn= 

api cha £ 3 man 3 iTt=i^EiH}urbbikhsa ^ ________ 

I UII l**i Suda}riana.tatiJ*a.iaTniklri* 

gruntlU’rath ini lsa 1 in§pii)| 


Tnmstatiwt .* 

In a moiHcnu Sudanbana prawnied an unpleasant 
Md owfd appearance to alJ the people, who tberaimon 
b^mc despondent, tbmking in great anuety ibc whole 
rnghL, what they should do in this calamtty,” 

tn t!^ line the author describes the non-pluased condi- 
uon of the people who lived around the Laie and whose 
prosperity depended on it. They were disappomiei They 
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oould aoi sleep at n>^t and discussed tlidr future course of 
action. But they were unable to think of any way (o meet 
this. They were all the more iroubied as they had always 
regarded the take as a symbol of their prosperity and happi¬ 
ness and had neii'cr experienced or seen a calamity ear¬ 
lier due to the lake. 

Tif^r: 

24, Dripi-'ari-darpa-prajiudah pfiihU'iriyali sva-vanfa- 
tfiifih sakal-krani'paiS'h I rajadhirijy idbhu(a-putiya*|kar 

— —-J [i}dvlpaaya gdpti mshatun ehi n6ti dat^d* 

dviffl I -Inim 
TIronxIation : 

"He who destroyed ihc pride of his haughty ad versa rl«i 
and became lord of the whole earth, gloriously hoisted high the 
banner of his dynasty. He, by his pious deeds, remained more 
conspicuous than by his supreme sovereignty over kings”. 

la thh line we again come across praise of Skanda 
Gupio for his subjugation of those enemies who were very 
proud of their power and had tost their heads, Skanda 
Gupta by his achievements raised the prestige and position of 
his dynasty, so much so that the author of this inscription 
colls him *Thc banner of his lineage'. He had conijuer^ all 
his enemies. Sy his good deeds he carved out for himsdf 
a position as the Supreme Sovereign of the land. Kings in 
history w'in taurels cither in the held of battle or in the held 
of reforms and works of public wdfare, Skanda Gupta, 
as we are told by the author of this inscription, won name in 
both the helds. 


Besides the above we come across two other ittscriptions 
of Skanda Gupta whidi have been discovered at Kahaum and 
Indore, These are not very important from the historical 
point of view. These inscriptions, which are more or less 
of a religious character, relate to some donations made on 
behalf of the government. 
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Eras Stone Pillar Inscription of 
Budeia Gupta 

It was discovered by Captain T.S. Bun at Eraa in 1838. 
It i$ in Sanskrii^parily in verse and partly in prose. Jt 
gives details of Budba Gupta and one of his feudatory 
duefs named Maharaja Sura Smichandm who was ruling 
over the country between the Yamuna and the Narbada. 
It seems to have been installed in 4S4-5 A.D. Its object 
was to Tecoid the erection of a fUig-stafF of Vishnu. In the 
lost line we come across the fallo wing words 

“Let all the subjects be prosperous—headed by cows and 
Brahmans**. 

From the study of this inscription it becomes clear 
that Hinduism w-as still the state rdipon. 

Mandasor Stone IsscRtpnoN of 
Kumara Gupta 

It was discovered at Mandasor in Western Molwa. 
in 1886. It was installed during the days of Kumara Cupbi 
and from the ewstenoe of this uuscription we can conclude 
that the Gupta empire extended os far as Malwn during 
(the day$ of Ktimam Gupla. 

Herein the story of the migration of some silk-weavers 
has been narrated wfakh is of not much help to the students 
of history. However, some of its lines paint the true pij> 
tti« of the guild qfstem as it existed in those days in Western 
India and the progress which the silk industry had made. 
We arc also told that Bandhuvarman was governing this 
rgon. He was a vassal of ICuraara Gupta. The mni<i 
o^ of tins inscnpiion w as to record the repair of a temple 
which was in a dilapidated condition. 


w. want il nm 

w said that mscnpiLons ait on impgrtant source of the 

Gupta history. Not only do they supplement our infonnn- 
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Uon at places but sometimes axe the only dependable source 
from which we otn reeonstruci some oF the valuable liisio> 
rieai ev'cuts in ibe Gupta history. The Guptas do not seem 
to have taken much interest in the instatlation of these ins^ 
cripiions. Majority oF these which have come down to 
U5 had actually been installed by thdr feudal chiefs. The 
information we gather from them has been ehattenged at 
places by histomns. They feci that there is caaggemtion to 
these. However, thdr comparative study with other 
historical records helps us in getting a true picture of India of 
those times. With their help we can estimate the extension 
of an empire and from inscriptions tike the Allahabad i^ilEar 
wc can build up even the complete history of a king. From 
some others. reUgion of the nilcr becomes known and from 
still others the economic conditions of the period can be 
depicted for which, otherwise, we have very scanty material 
at our disposal. 

6. OLD CITIES, BUILDINGS AND WORKS 
OF ART 

The Imperial Guptas have left behind a lar^ number of 
buildings, monuments, and o^er works of art besides some 
cities which flourished undiCT thdr palrorutge. Satnudra 
Gupta .resided at places like Ayodhya and Emn besides 
PatJipuira. Chandra Gupta 11 shifted his seat of govern'^ 
meni to Ujjain and is popular in hisioricoJ legends as 
‘Vtkramaditya of Uj|atn'. Fahien testifies to the fact that 
there were many important cities like Kanauj, Mathura. 
Taxila, Nalanda, Patliputra, etc.'through which he pased 
in the course of his journey. Majority of these dties were 
buried under the grouruf. a few of w'htch have been earn vat' 
ed through the cfTorts of the Archaeologicai DepartmenL 
We can build up a sketch of the greames of the Imperial 
Guptas by making a critical study of thdr mins. 

Kanauj was a seat of Hindu culture and civilisation. In 
the later times it became much more important and was 
frapitaj of Harsha. Mathura was famous for its temples and 
was a sacred place of Hindus. It was also renowned os a 
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oentiv or Sanakfit Jcan^g and tbt research in the Vedas^ 
lipnishadas etc. TexUa and Naianda ^ere seats of lesidcn" 
tiaj univemties. In the days of Harsha, Nnlanda became 
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tuiit. both Buddhist and BnitiinanioU. P^UipuLra was ihc 
seal of the Msot^'ns and the Gupias. The palace of 
Chandragupta in it enciied the aJmiration of the Gteeks, 
who dedared that cii'cn the palaces of the great kings 
Persia in Susa and Ekhauina coujd not vie with it. 

The tmpehol Guptas were very much interested in the de¬ 
velopment of different arts. They w'cre cultured and enlighten¬ 
ed sovereigns. They, therefore, patronisfid alJ such activities 
Hs led to the advancement of their people. They were tme 
Indians and are accredited with the establishment of a indy 
national government They looked at the interests of the 
country from a national angle with the true spirit of pairio- 
lisro. They tried their utmost lo raise their country as well 
as the government lo the pinnacle of glory in the eyes of the 
world and won for themselves and their country an enviable 
position in history. 

A respite from the foreign titvadcis and tniemaj peace 
and security were the factors which hdpod them to devote 
their energies and attention to the development of different 
arts. It was a period of assimUaiton and rntegratioti rather 
than revolution and conflict. This age has variously been 
compared for its glorious aspects with the Peridcan age of 
Athens, the gloriofe reigns of Elizabeth 1 and Victoria 
and the Augustan age of Rome. During this period vari¬ 
ous artistic trends and traits of the preceding phases cul* 
tninated into a unified uadition of supieitie and itniqw 
import in tht tibLoiy of Indian art, 

Painimg and sculptuf^ not only reached iheir pe^rfocdon 
but also foiiDd naturalness of expression. Never before 
was ftotic&d such n great harmony between art and tbeughe^ 
between the outer form and iJie inner spirit as wc come across 
du^g this period* Gandhara school of art pales into 
instgniiicanDC when compnied with the ihrec ijifrcrciit schools 
of art w'hich flourished during this period at Mathura. 
Benaras and Palliputm, Indian thought and ideologies 
were never before, or wen iiftcrwardsi dcpicled better ihan 
in the sculprurcs. paintings and lermcota*^ of this period. We 
find not ciijy maturity, which is unforiunately missing in the 
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earllfil' sculptures and piuntings,bui alsu iwlainx and restfaint 
of Kuslian sensuaiUy in cJipresstoTi and oihibiiian. The 
painters of that period have reproduced the imagiitation of 
poets, drumatisU and writers sucocssfulty and with darity, 
It was only in the Gupta period that India aiiaincd true 
perTection in the art of sculpture and poLuiing. Fuushin^ 
touches to these works of art have been given so thorou^y 
and minutely by the master hands of the sculptors that the 
impression of the images » suflideni for u» lo understand 
what they stood for and wlisi they intended to conv^. 
This is particularly true in the representation of the facial 
expressions and the carving out of the diJfercnt parts of the 
body. Dr. Radha Kama! MtUcet]ee has compared the 
clarity and poise of the images of the duddha.Siva, Visfutu, 
the angels and river goddesses, with the balance and rhythm 
of classical Sanskrit poetry of the word. 

The Gupta art can be distinguished from other schools 
of art, which flourished earlier, in its *reftnemeul, elegance, 
stmplidiy of expression, and dominant ^siritual purpose*. 
It does not represent any foreign characios. Hindu gods 
like Vishnu, Kartukeya. Suryn, Durga, Ganga and Yamuna 
have been represented in terracotta, unlike the Greek gods 
and goddesses and Greek influence found in the specimens 
of earlier an. The Gupta artist transformed what lie 
touched. These distincUve qualities give Gupta art its own 
individuality. 

The Gupta art was based on the andcni themes and 
ihe Gupta ailtsT got inspiration from the undent traditions. 
This oocounted for its popuIaTity in the country and in this 
lay the real secret of its inspiring vitality. Mr. Codrington 
remarks correctly, that "Gupta art has been praised for its 
inteliectuality. It would be better to treat Gupta art as ilie 
natural outcome of the ancient pottem and its love of quick 
beat and rhythm of living things and of their poise and 
h alan cr in ceptKC." 

The Gupta artistic activities were inspired by the high 
intcUocuial consciousness of the age. Wc thus observe 
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ihut behind e\'ery sculpture and painting of that age there is 
some very significani meaning <ir a story of the age. This 
unfartunatdy is locking in the earlier works of an. These 
paintings and ^cnlpturea ate nnportani historical sources of 
information for the history of that period. 

Another admirabie Feature of the Gupta sculpture Is 
that hem wv And the religious element more pronounced than 
icmtjouiiness which b dotnitiant in the Kushan seulpture. 
Serenity of Buddha, grandeur of Vishnu and charm tiS 
Parsui) were never deleted better in the history of Indian 
art. A tourist can enjoy a soene dtaum by a Gupta painter 
better than a reader who goes through its description in the 
works of Kalidasa. A master-sculptor and a master-paint- 
er of that period are thus to be given more credit than even 
a writer and poet of that age bo^use the idea<» and unagirui* 
tjons of the latter would newer have been understood so 
clearly as we can do today in the absence of paintings 
und sculptures of the former. 

The Gupta on attaches special importance to the 
human beings. Unlike in the earlier period, hurmin hgurd 
hnds the mest unique position and all other objects are.sub¬ 
ordinated to it Even nature has been assimilated so 
thoroughly with this tendency that it tends to become a 
pan of it. That is why we And the Gupta paintings more 
attractive, historically important and naiuru] in their out¬ 
look. Unlike the andcni European religious paintings, the 
Gupta artist has represented the different gods and goddess- 
ei os full of energy and ritolity. Their mental and physical 
control shines forth in their calm and spiritual eapr^ons. 
The Gupui anisi scents lo be highly e^tperienced. having a 
deeper realisation of the hard fact that only a healthy body 
could contain a. healthy mind. 

The different poses into which the ligures have been 
shown depict the gestures and moods. They also acquaint us 
wiib tlic drcumstanccs under which the particular hgure 
came to assume a particular pow. At Bodh Gaya where 
Buddha was cniigliiened we find him in a seated posture. 
This idb about liU oteadfasi nature. From this pose we can 
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undmUiiHl iKat Buddha ai that time was dctenniiied to 
sacrifice himselF and hud taken that vow 'Let aU my bones 
be wost^ away ; I will not bud^ a singje inch from this 
place nnii! t attain Nirvana'. After his enlightenment 
Buddha went to Sanmth to mahe the people acquainted with 
the real tmth. Here he has been represented with hit 'two 
hands held near the breast, the right turned outwanfs. with 
the thumbs and the fore-fingers joined and the rcmainitig 
fingers touching those of the other hand'* Rene Groussei 
thus writes about mudras: "Never, indeed, has the spiritual 
value of the hands—those ilowen of the liesh. which held in 
their chalice the whole of human tenderness and thou^t 
—been comprehended with such mystical insight. For the 
^turc known as Dhyona Mudra symbolises the peace and 
concentration of mind taught by the Buddhism, The whole 
of the Blessed One’s power of gentleness is revealed in the 
Abhaya Mudra. What calm assurance there is in the gesture 
by which he takes the earth as his witness; what supreme 
elegance—the finished grace of reason in the perfect 
sage—in the gesture of discussion and of the Dharma 
Chakra". 

An important feaiure of the Gupta an is the similarities 
givai to the different parts of the body with the different 
objects of nature. We find similar comparison made by 
Kalidasa in bis writings. The face has been compared 
with an egg in its smoothness and oval shape, forehead with 
the bow, and nose with the beak of a parrot. Neck has been 
likened to conch-sheU, chest and waist to those of a lion, 
shoulders in their broadness to (be head of the elephant 
and hands and feet to lotus flowers. From these we can 
safdy conclude that the people of that age understood the 
correct deRnition of beauty and were Mperienced enough to 
explain it by these means. 

The Gupta art was tinged with the spirit of idigion 
We Ihui find the best specimens of the Gupta sculpture pre^ 
served in the ancient BralunanicaJ temples, and the Buddhist 
and Jain monasteries. In spite of tf» fact that the Guptas 
were the rottowers of Hinduism and majority of their 
roiers were the devotees of Vishnu they were tolerant towards 
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other rctigions. HiiMJuJstQ, Buddhism and Jaiolsm, Ihcre- 
fore, flourished side by ride and this harmony among the 
different religions had a great stimulating effect on the 
growth and devetopmcni of art. Unfortunately, most of the 
religious places of the Gupta period, which contained some 
rare spedmens of their art. fell a prey to the foreign ttivadera. 
Some of them crumbled down by the ravages of time. Some 
of the stnictures which contain works of art are as follows t 

L Buddhist monasteries at Sanehi and Bodh Gaya, 

2. Hindu temples at Mundeswori. 

3. Parvaii temple at Nariina-Kuthara in Ajayngath 
lerritoiies. 

4. Siva temple at Bhtimara, 

5. Later Gupta temples at Deo^rh in Jhanri District 
in Uttar Pradesh. 

6. Vishnu temple at Tigawo. 

The Buddhist monAsiery at Bodh Gaya, which tesUhes 
to the tibctality of Samudra GupU in his religious views, 
has been described by Fabien as a splendid monosteiy, with 
six hfttk, attd three lofly towers, surrounded by a wall thirty 
or forty feet high. Myths and legends have been depicted 
in the Dcogaih temple. There arc several seetkcs from the 
lives of Krishna and Roma. The description of the cow- 
herds of Gokula, Sudoma. Pandavas. Rama, Sita. Lakshmana, 
Ahalya and Sarupaakha has been rendood with a wonderful 
simplicity, vigour and delicacy. 

The Gupta art flourished at three centres af art. 
Mathura, Bensras and Patliputra. The Mathura school 
inherited some features, as welt as style, of the Kushan art. 
The Benaros schooL however, was of a more progressive 
nature. The ariLsts of this school do not seem to have been 
attracted by the Kushan art. They had thdr independent 
outlook and seem to have influence the 1’atllputra school 
of art These places were porticularty known for the plas¬ 
tic an. The plastic masterpiece which may bo cjuotcd as a 
represenutive is the Buddha seated in Dhyana Mudra at 
Anuradhapura. The toffy Mathura figure of the Buddha 
has been described by R.K. Mukcijce as one of the worid*s 
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most si^ilk^t symbols of loan^s moral aiwl mtellectija] 
^ly. \t^y otl«r ipcciiiKns of pbsiic art luve bKo 
^ M Maihura, ^th and Madhyads, but Ih^ are 
uucrior to the one referred to above. 

paimin^ of Ajanta caves are of speoal interest and 
i? ^ swcccssfuj maintenance of a balance 
tetweenra^y and spiritual objects. They are the specimens 
i^ecuon 0fm of painting. Among the best speci- 

^ parous with their child, the meetine 

Md ?? liis^gbtennjcQt. with his wife YasodhSS 

^d son, Rahula ^ a trembling woman touching the feet 
of king wha punisbed by the Laticfo 

r«, » stated above we can conclude that the 

penod was a period of hectic deveiopmeoi 
m ^erent aspects of art. India expetienoed the most 
^om p^od in the arctic fidd, The paintings at AjaS 

^ terracotta works, help Sto 

• ® Gupta art the insmratioo anil 

Mli ■i? 

mBnTwJrS JranspUntod m new environ- 

rorats beyond the borders of India with its inherent vigour 

^ nclm^ of conicms, this art brought into being thc^cul- 
tural empire of Greater India whose ^ 

been unearthed from the water-tess deserts of t^nrmi 
ttnd the fertac islands of the ^tT ^ ^ 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


H,G. Wells has described ihc reign of Asoka as the 
brightest toierlude in the troubled history of mankind. He 
was so much impressed by the schic\'ements of the great ruler 
that comparing hint with the other great monarchs of the 
world he 5tat«l that "amidst the tens and thousands of the 
names of monarchs who crowded the columns of history* the 
name of Asoka shines and almost shines alone like a star'*. 
But this interlude was of a short duration and was followed 
by a long period of anarchy and disorder. This period 
is an anti^dimaa to the reign of Asoka, the Great, and Is a 
dark age in the Hindu period of Indian hisio^. ftulere 
almost stopped taking interest in the administration of their 
states, The rising tempo of Buddhism demoralised the army 
and deprived it of its martiai character. Resultantly they 
fell an ea^ prey to foreign invaders. TIk prindples of non¬ 
violence and idealism that Buddhism propagated ill-suited 
the needs of the time and caused devastating setback to the 
nation. The border rulers who some time earlier trembled 
at the very name of the great Mauryan kings, and whose 
further expansion towards India had been completely riiecked 
grew bold enough to attack the empire. This, coupled with 
Internecine warfare, sounded the death-knell of the Mauryan 
Empire. ItKlia was parcelled out into many small indepen* 
dent stales, always at war with one another; a portion of the 
country was captured by the foreigneis. 

In between the Mauiyas and the Guptas, however, the 
Kushan mlcf, Kanishka, docs deserve credit for uniting the 
greater pan of Northern India under his sway although 
he cannot be called an Indian king in the real sense m the 
seat of his government was at Peshawar, the border dty of 
Northern India, After his death there again ensued a 
tong period of disorder. Imperial Guptas with thdr far- 
sighiedness understood the weakness of their contcroporaiy 
nUers and exploited it to their ut most advan tage. They w-cre 
fairly icwaided. They ruled over India for about three 
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oenitizi« and ilidr rcJgn witnessed the nihuiunent of new 
heights in the Iklds of art Utcrolune, culture, religion and 
architecture. 


Aooe^ion of the Imperial Cuptas was an event of 
iupremc importanoe in the history of India. Dc. V.A. 
Smith Writes, With the aocesston of G uptas light again 
dawns, the veil of obUvion i$ lifted and the history of India 
regains unity and interest.^' This fcmaik is apt and just 
The disunity which existed before the ascendancy of the 
Guptas was perhaps the most disquiciening fcaium of Indian 
history. There could be nothing spectacular m a history of 
intCTnecine warfare amongst tribal chiefs and petty rulers. 
Shrouded in mystery, events of the period between the 
dedine of the Kushans and the rise of the Cuptas bear no 
aulhcnUdty about them. On the other hand, histoiy of the 
Imperial Guptas is full of certain and precise facts. Con- 
tcmponiry liiemy, religious and foreign accounts also depict 
the march of events during the Gupta period. 

Who were the Cuptas atid which region did they belong 
to? Different writers have extended differenl views with 
no finality about them. The enihusiasm, courage and 
for Brahmanism may, for a moment, make one betiese that 
ihe Imperial Cuptas were prcsu^bly Kshatriyai but this 
appe^ to be an munatun; ooncliuion; no pfecUedata isas'aib 
able in suppon of this exmtention. According to ‘Kamnudi 
Mahoisava’. a contemporary aowjunU the Guptas seem to 
have bdongrd origumlly to a lowiw order of Hindu iiodc^. 
The author of this diama names the relatives of Guptas 
''the Lifihchhavis*. as ‘Mtcchchhiis' and calls Chanda Senn 
(who has been identified as Chandra Gupta i by Dr. K.P 
Jayaswall a casie*]ess or it low^caste man, undeserving of 
royal honour. In the same drama wc arc told that 
Sena was adopted as a son by the Magadfiiir king. How 
i»u(d .1 (ow class man be adopted a.s ason by a king parti¬ 
cularly when the latter was a high-caste Brahmin? The 
iwo contradictory statements cannot be rtconcjJcd It is 
thus tliffiruH to aocepi that Chandra Gupta bclofiEid lo a 
Icfw caste. 
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Dr. K.P. Jay^w^ pomu out another imponant thing 
which aiRO iioi in favour of the Gupiss and makes their 
position ilubJoua. He writes that Uic Guptas never 
di^osed their origin, caste or status anywhere on their 
coins or in their inscriptions. Hari Seno praises Samudm 
Gupta and describes in detail all his qualities, but he cemoeuis 
the origin of his family and feels contented by merely men* 
tioning that his ancestors were rulers. In the concemporury 
record, 'Kaumudi Mahotsava', Chanda Sena has been 
described os a 'Karaskam*. Baudhayona describes the 
‘Karaskara' as a low community with which the Brahmans dO' 
not mis up, In case ibey do so they perfonn a ceremony of 
purification. Dr. Jayaswal concludes in fats account tfag i ibc 
Guptas were originally Karadcar a Jat$ atid wcTC inhubitatils 
of ^njab. They w'cre employed in the revenue department 
of the state during the reign of the Ktishsns and Ibc Safcas. 

Prsbha Vati. a dau^ter of Otandra Gupta II (better 
known as Vikromaditya in htstoiy) was married to a Vaka- 
taka rul«. In the record her 'gotra' has been mentioned 
as 'Dbarim’. Dr, H.C. Ray Chaudhary on the basis of this 
record straightaway rejects the views advanced by Dr. Jayas- 
wal. According to him idcntificaTion of Chanda Sena of 
the 'Kaumudl Mahotsava with Chandra Gupta I. son of 
Maharaja Ghatotkacha Gupta is untenable. Just because 
the Lichchhavb helped Chanda Sena is not enough evidence 
to identify the prince as Chandra Gupta I. The Imperial 
Gupms were probably related to queen ‘Dharini*, the chief 
consort of Agnimitra. Some other writers have tried to 
prove that the Gupta rulers were Kshatrijas. They hnve 
tried to trace their descent from Lbe family of Aijuna of 
Mahabharata fame. No definite conclusion can, however, 
be drawn in this conoecUon. 

^'ei another controversial issue is about the griginnl 
home of the Guptas. Dr* D.C. Ganguly tries to locale it 
nenr-about the presem city of Munhidahad. f-le does not 
agree with some historiani who say that the Guptas had Ihdr 
original home in Magadhn. He ba!<cs his condusions on 
a siatement of Itsing. the Chinese pilgrim who virilcd India 
in 671 A.D. Itsing meiiitoiu one Sri Gupta who built a 
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temple for the Chinese pilgrims near hfrigasi KJmvana some 
500 years ago. 

The statement of the Chitiese ptlgrim svos recorded in 
690 ,\.D. and this led Allan to hold the view that Sri Gupta, 
the grand father of Chandra Gupta I,might have been rul" 
log in 190 A.D, over the ri|^ons of which Mirgosi Khastma 
formed a pnn. The origiiial Gupta state mi^t, therefore 
be located about the city of Murshidabad- Dr. Fleet, an 
accredited historj^ for his research on the dotes of 
the early IntCan hbtory, does not agree with this view. He 
feds that Sri Gupta cannot be said to have been ruling tn 
190 A.D. According to him Sri Gupta ruled probably in 
the third century A-D. 

To rule out, altogether, the possibility of Sri Gupta, as 
tdcQiified by Using, to be the first ruler of the Imperia) Gupta 
line, would also he unjust, ttsing recorded hb statement 
about 500 ytan after the incidenL He could not be veiy 
particularly when the people of that period were 
not so careful about the dates. 

Another point which strikes is that there is a very 
possibility of the existence of two rulers of the same name 
m the same region within such a short period. Had there 
been another Sri Gupta, different from the one who founded 
Imperi^ Gupta dynasty’, he would ha\^ figured somewhere 
in the list of rulers of some other dynasty. Another set of 
historians who. although th^ agree with Allan that the 
benefactor of the temple was Sri Gupta of the Imperial Gupta 
famQy, refute the view that Guptas had their origlnat home 
somewhere near Murshidabad. 

The Guptas originally wenr the rulers of Magadha and 
the (erritories of Prayaga and Kosala were added to 
empire by Chandra Gupta I according to Dr. H.C. Ray 
Chaudhury. Dr. R.K. Mookeijec writes that all the villages 
which were granted to the Buddhist monastery were situated 
in Magadha. Basing his arguments on the stages in the 
route followed by Using in his travds. he is of the opinion 
that Gupia territories tnighi Imvc extended as far as Murshi- 
dabad. As regards the dates of the two earlier kings, he 
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lA'ntes that Sri Cuptu pmumably ruled between 2-40 A.D. 
And 280 A-D, white hb sueo^or Ghatotkeicha ruled from 
280 A.D. to 319 AJ>. Thus, there is a difterence of about 
50 years berweea the date recorded by Itsiog and the one 
which is considered more appropriate. Perhaps the diOer- 
once k due to the fact that mcniian of 500 years was made in 
a vague manner rather than on predsc calculations. 

Dr. R.C. Majumdar has drawn our attention to a pic¬ 
ture belonging to the Gupta dynasty with a label bearing 
the word ‘Mrigasfhapana Gupta cd* Varendri' which appears 
in the illustrated Cambridge manuscript of 1015 A.D. from 
Nqtal. Foudier bolds the opinion that the word 'Mrigasi 
Khavana' appearing m the iraruilaiion of Itsing account is 
not correct and it should be 'Mri^tbapana'. If it is true 
then the theory of Dr, D.C Ganguly stands rejected as 
Muxshidabad does not form pan of the Varendri EHvisJon. 

The above analysis leads us to infer that the Guptas 
most probably inhabited Magadha, (heir rule extended as 
far as Murshidabad in the earlier stages and they were not of 
a low caste, as stated by some wriiers- 

SW GUFTA 

Sri Gupta is perhaps the first known historical figure 
amoiig the Guptas. He has been mentioned in two dificrent 
htsiorical rccorcU which seem to be quite trust-worthy. The 
first, i.e. Allahabad Pillar Inscription, tells us about his 
status. The second historical record is the account of 
Iteitig, a Chinese pitgrim who vimtod India during the seventh 
century AX). These accounts hdp us to ddentttne the 
location of his seal of government Twenty-eighth line 
of the Allahabad Pillar inscription refers this illustrious Idng 
as an ancestor of Samudm Gupta : 

"He w^as the son of the grandson of the Maharaja, the 
illustrious Gupta—who was the grandson of the Maharaja, 
the glorious Chandra Gupta 1 and of Mahadevi Kumani 
Oevi, daughter of the son of Lichdihavk." 
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Li this Hue the gicat-grnndfattier of Samudnv Gupta 
has been referred lo as ‘Gupta * only. Dr. Fleet is of the 
ophuon that ‘Sri* was. in fact, an honorific Icnn. 

Sri Cupifl was only a Mahar^a. He enjoyed a subn 
ondinatc posttion. Pta^haps that is why no coin or itiscrip’ 
tion of fits period is available. Samudra Gupia also, wlan 
refemng to his ancestors, mcntiotied proudly of the family 
of hb mother S.e. the Lichchhavts. Some w'riters are of the 
view that reference to Uchchhavb confinns that the earlier 
Guptas did not enjoy an ttidependent sovereign position 
and ihdr descendants took pride in inenlioning the name 
of their mother’s ancestors, who, ac co rding to Dr, V.A. 
Smith, enjoy^ asoendamry in the North-Eastern poHtica* 
aflaifs of India for so many decades. 

Jtsing is the second authority of this period. He, 
IMriiaps. would not have bothered himself with the drecrip^ 
bon of Sri Gupta's account but for the latter** having erected 
a tsmjpie for the Chinese pilgrims near Mrigasi Khavana, 
The Chinese pilgnm tells us that it was built about 500 years 
ago by one Sri Gupta. Dr. Fleet and some other writer 
have objected to the idemificatioa of ‘Gupta* with ‘Sri" 
Gupta but the majority of historians have overruied this 
objection by saying that there was no other Gupta except the 
one under rrferencc. The Chinese pilgrim might not have 
been very precise about date, this being given lo him on the 
mnhoriiy of a 'tradition handed down from ancient limes bv 
old men*. ^ 


It cm thus be said that Sri Gupta, the founder of 
Impcnal Gupta line, flourished probably from 240 A D to 
280 A.D. and ruled over Magodha. The authority of his 
rule extended as far as Murshidahad 


GHATOTKACHA GUPTA 


Ghatotkacha Gupta, like his father, enjoyed a sub¬ 
ordinate position and has been described only as a, ‘Maha- 
raja* in the Allahabad Pillar Inscriplton. He probabiv 
ruled from ^0 A.D. lo 3)9 A.D., the year 320 A.D. being 
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the year of acasssioo of Cbandfa GupUi I and the com- 
menocmcnE of ilie Guptu oa. No details of this period are 
available. Some of the vrritera have tdeniJfied him with 
G^totkaeJw Gupta of the V'aisali seals, whieh is incorrect. 
Firstly, Valsali was not a part of the ortpiie of Ghaioi- 
kacha Gupta and secondly Ghaiotkacha Gupta mentioned 
on (he seal was nui a Maharaja but a KuTnaraniittya. He 
WTis most probably a sHoeroy of Chandra Gupta II and his 
region formed part of (he Gupta onpire. 

Some tvritent have confused him with ‘fCacha' but that 
too is incomecl as it is certain that ’Ghotoikacha' has no¬ 
where been described by this half name. He has also been 
tdentifiod by Dr. Bloch with the issuer of a coin which has 
been found in leningrad museuni bearing the word of 
Ghato^. Dr, Bloch think's that it was a coin issued by 
Ghatotkaeba Gupta. Other hisionans, however, do not 
agree with him as they are sure that no coin was issued by 
the Gupta rvdcfs before Oumdra Gupta I, because they did 
not enjoy any independent position. Fnrther. the records 
of Pnibha Vati Gupta, daughter of Chandni Gupta II (where¬ 
from we come to know that the 'gotra' of the Guptas 
was *Dhanat*) tell us that Ghatotkaeba Gupta was the first 
of the Gupta rulers. This is not in line with the Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription. 

A lot of confusion presmU about the early history of 
Guptas and there are several cobwebs whkh await cleanins 

OUL 


CHANDRA GUPTA I 

Ac^sion of Chandra Gupta I is a great event in the 
early history of Jadia as this marked the be ginnin g of an era 
of peace and prosperity whith comes to a dose with 
Budha Gupta. Chandra Gupta I was the first Gupta 
ruler who assumed the title of Maharajadhiraja. His two 
predecessors could never assert iheir independence and had 
lo remflin contended with ihe subordinate title of Maha¬ 
raja, His reign is also popular for historicat facts, ihcir 
accuracy and definiteness. 
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(i) *Kaumudi Mahotsavii% a contcmporai>' titeraiy 
work, throws U^t on hii early life, liis famUy, tus 
adoption by the ruler of Magadha, Ids enlisiment 
of the help of lichchhavh and his tragic end. 

(iO King and queen type coins of his period provide 
evidence to his rnaniage with Kumara Devi and its 
importance. 

(i(0 Puranas icit tis about the citent of his empire as 
well as about his adimnistration. 

(/v) Allahabad Pillar Inscription menttons the event 
of his abdication in favour of his son. 

Thus, notwithstanding some controversies, on the 
of literary, numismatic and epigraphic records we nt n 
draw a detailed picture of his rdgn. 

Who was Chandra Gupta 1 ? How he chanced to be a 
ruler, and then a Maharajodluraja? These are some inte- 
lesting points which need an elaborate otamination. 

Dr, Jayaswal attaches great importance to “Kautnudi 
Mahotsava’V a oontemporary literary work, and writes that 
Chandra Gupta belong!^ to ‘Karaskar Jat' family. He was 
adopted by the ruler of Magadha, the latter having no natu* 
ral bar, in spite of the fact that he bad many wiv'cs. After 
some lime, the old ruler unexpectedly got a natuinl heir from 
one oF his iposns. As con be expected, the old ruler started 
showing more love and inclination towards his real ton, 
Chandra Gupta I, then known as Chondosena, feti jealous 
and dissatisfied getting an opportunity, revolted. With 
the hdp of the Lichebhavis, whose dau^ter. Kumara t3evi, 
he married, he besieged Sundara Varman, the old king of 
Magat^ in hit capital. Sundara Varmon was defeated 
and kilted and Chandra Gupta aaoCTided the throne of 
Magadha. The young prince Kalyanasnic, however, made 
good his escape. The royal court and the people of Paili* 
putra were more inclined towards the prince, particuhiriy 
mace they saw the trape end of their beloved old king by 
Chandra Gupta. 

Chandra Gupta did not uy to alleviate this hostile spirit 
of the people. Instead, he let loose a ty ramiical rule in the 
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country and imprisoned ail the suspected conspiratois. The 
people tolerated patienUy all the pen'ersc and onjnst acts 
of Chandra Gupln. The dormant volcano of ihidr Ttbdii^ 
oils spiriL, however, erupted in the form of rebellion on the 
borders. Chandia Gupta personally wem to qudl this dis¬ 
turbance. The people look advantage of his absence and 
invited Kalyonasree to be crowned as their ruler. There was 
nothittg wrong in this direct action of the people according 
to Hindu Foiity, says Dr. Jayaswal as the scdpttircs [ay 
doFwn (hat the fUng who acted as a tyrant or whose hands 
had the marks of blood of bb parents should be destroyed. 
Chandra Gupta 1 tried bard to retrieve the situation but 
failed. In desperation, as has been Uteialty interpreted in 
the sevmtth tine of the Allahabad Pillar Inscrtplton by 
Dr. Chhabra, Chandra Gupta I abdicated in favour of his 
son. Samudra Gupta, for he fdi that the latter was the 
among his children to succeed him and avenge his defeat. 

According to Dr. Jayaswal. immediatety after bis aoceS' 
Sion ChaiuJra Gupta dropped tl^ second word of his name 
i,e. 'Sena* and instead added bis surname 'Gupta*. 

The story is not convincing and does not hnd mtxh 
support from other historians. Firstly, there are contradic¬ 
tions within the drama itself which shake our faith in its 
authenticity. Chandra Gupta has been describot a member 
of a low caste while the old ruler of Magadha was a Brah¬ 
min. Could not the high-born king get for adoption a young 
boy from some high class family? Why did he adopt 
Chandra Gupta when he knew that the latter was a low- 
i^te boy? No satisfactory eiqilanation to this question is 
available from any source. 

Secondly, it is not understood how the ruler of Magadha 
managed to get hold of Chandra Gupta E for adoption when 
the Pillar Inscription of Allahabad clearly tells us that both 
the father and grand father of Chandra Gupta 1 were Maha¬ 
rajas. U looks untenable that a Raja may agree lo port 
with his only son, to see him Iteing adopted by another 
king. 
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Hiinlly, it is said [hat Chandra Gupta was a *ICaraskar 
Jat^ It is, bowcvcf. evident rrom ifac recdnis of Queen 
Piabha Devi that he belonged to the family of 'Queen Dha* 
rini'. If it be so the statenumi that he was the member of 
a lower order of society fitlls to the ground. 

Fourthly, he U stated to hav^ been killed ta a battle 
with KaJyfanasrec. This is contrary to the Allaha¬ 

bad Pillar Inscription where it is indicated that he abdicat¬ 
ed in favour of his son Saniudru Gupta. 

The coins supplement the itifoitnation available to 
us about (he reign of Chandra Gupta I. As staled eurltcr, 
he was the hni among the Gupta mlera to issue coina. 
There were no varieijes in bis coins and they seem to have 
been issued towards the end of hlsnd^. The coins pertaining 
to hts period have only the portraits of the Icing and the 
queen and their names on the obverse and the word ‘Lictw 
cbhavi* tofeihcr with the goddess and the lion on the reverse. 
Tlw engraving of the queen's tiame on the coins proves that 
the exerted influence over the king. The word ‘Lichchhavi* 
on the reverse depicts the pohtkal iniluenoe of the dan over 
Chandra Gupta I. Some of the writers, like Dr JayaswaJ, 
are of the opinion that the word 'Uchchhavi' was engraved 
on the coin as a sort of tribute lo (he Lcibchhavis for their 
help which enabled Chandra Gupla regain his lo^ position. 

Dr. VA, Smith has thus assessed the imponanoe of the 
marriage on the basis of this coin : *‘The marriage proved 
to be an event of the highest politrea] importance, aji being 
the foundation of the fortune of a dynasty, destined to rival 
the glories of the Mauryos. ICumara Devi evidently beoughi 
to her husband as her dowry valuable Influence, which," in 
the course of a few yean, secured for him a paramount posi¬ 
tion in Magadha and the neighbouring countries’*. 

Allan diflen with Dr. V,A. Smith and writes ; 'Tt is 
evident from the pride with which it is mcuiioncd by'his 
successors that this union marked an epoch in the fortunes 
of the Gupta family. Whether, as Vincent Smith suggests 
(iLH.I.t, the Lichchhavjs at this time actually held Patliputra 
and that through his marriage Chandra Gupta succeeded to 
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the power of his wiTcV relatives may be doubted." He 
further writes ; ‘^It was probaUy due rather to the ancient 
lineage of the Uchchhsvu than to any fnaterial advantages 
gained by his aUiance that too much pride was taken by 
Guptas tn Uchcbtiavis/' 

Prof. R.K. Dandekar has surmised that the Ochchha'* 
vis helped him to defeat the Maukhari king of Falhputra and 
establish himseir there. 

The authoress of 'Kaumudi Mahotsava* describes the 
Liefachhavb as 'MJEcchchhas' and Chondasena a casteless or 
low*oastc man not fit for royalty. This title for the Lich- 
chhavU makes thdr pasllton very dubious and the con ten- 
tion of Allan that^it was probably due rather to the ancient 
lineage of the Lichchhavis than to any material advantages 
gained this alliance that too much pride wras taken by the 
Guptas in Lichchhavis” is baseless. Or V.A. Smith 
also seems to have exag^rated the importance of this 
alliance. Dr. R.C. Majumdar feels that the Guptas gained 
politically more than socially, out of this matrimanial deal. 
The Lichchhavis* help perhaps hastened the restoration of 
the Guptas lo the Magadhan throne which Chandra Gupta 
I could not lake back from Kalyanasree in sptic of repeated 
cBbits and thus had been driven to such a desperation that 
he abdicated in favour of liis son. 

Northerm India on TtrE Evt of the Rise of 
T»e iMPEWAt Guptas 

Before the rise of ihe Imperial Guptas Nortbcni India 
was parcelled out into many small pTmeipaJtries which were 
always at war wath one another. Anarchy and disorder 
prevailed everywhere and the wntemporary records, of which 
Puranas are proominent. leJI us that the people led a very 
deplorable life. The eoins confirm this view. From the 
discovery of a large number of coins of different kings all 
ovtT Northem India, belonging to (he same period, we come 
to know about the existence of a ]a^ number of indepeib* 
dent states. 
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Asoka hu been held icsponsibfe for this chaotk Aihifi- 
Uon by sinne writcre. According lo ihm bu pnndpica of 
non*violence- gavea big scihack lo IhcimiTtial spirit of Jndiam 
OTd they feft an easy prey to the foeign aggressore, The 
hoiory of Northern India after Asolcd and before the ad\efli 
of the ImperiaJ Guptas is a long, sad tale of forcijni domina- 
non. The foreign rulew had no tnierest in thdr Indian 
^bjects ucept llteir exploitation. This set in a dark period 
lit the IncJiun history during which the lives of oonunon 
people were not safe. They were politJcaJly enskved, sodaT 
ly degraded, economically exploited and persecuted in ihdr 
rdigious affairs. 

It is front the Allahabad Pillar Inscription that we come 
to know about the existence of a dozen independent 
«idM numertius small prindpaliiics in different parts of 
Nortfaern IndLi. These slates hzid both monaichicE] ns wcU 
as tepubiican set-up. A few of them had maintained their 
existence for the last five to six centuries in spite of foreign 
The IcEipcrial Guptss, after ^ pratmclcd jjtruggle 
SQOdiied ihcK states and gave to India a long spell of peace 
^d prosperity which was cherished by iu people even Iona 
ihcreafter. 

Front the Puranos, coins and Allahabad Pillar liucrij>' 
lion we know about the existence of the following indepett- 
deni states in Norihcro India on the eve of the rise of the 
Imperial Guptas ; 


1 . 

3. 

5. 

7. 


REPUBUCAN STATES 


The Arjunayanas. 2. 

The Kunindax. 4. 

The Audumbaras. 6. 

The Lichchhavts. U. 


The Malavas. 
Kulutas. 

The Madrakni. 
The Sibis. 


9. The Yaudheyas. 


MONARCHICAL STATES 


1, Bham Sivas (Naga 
Kings). 


2. The Kingdom of 
Kausambhi. 
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3. Tlie Kingdom of 4. The Kingdom of 
Ayodliyo, Abidiehhatni. 

S. The Kjirdamnias, 

RtnuBLtCAN Statis 

1 < TTie Arjuntiyanas .* The Rq>uhlic of Aijunayanas 
presumably enjoj^d a fuTOurably good position in ihc politi¬ 
cal set-up of North*Western India on tbe eve of the rise of 
the Imperial Guptas, A mention of this republic in the 
Allahabad Pillar InscripLion confirms this presumption. 
It maintained iLs existence in. spite of several turmotis and 
revolutions which oocuned in tite history of North-Western 
India. 

As its name imphes, its people proudly linked their 
origin with Atjjuna, the great hero of the Mahabharta. 
They were typical products of the ancicni Indian civltimiJon 
and its poUticaT institutions, which received a setback in 
other parts of Northern India with the emergence of despo¬ 
tic states. These people maintamod their original set-up, 
wherein peotHe's voice carried w'dght and they had every 
right to choose their admiiuitrators like our present demo¬ 
cratic set-up. Unfortunately, we do not have sufficient 
material to make an elaborate examination of the people's 
life in this republican set-up. However, the efforts of these 
I^ple to maintain their individuality and independent posi¬ 
tion make us form a very high opinion about them as wdl 
os their oilm inti; trot ion. 

These people inhabited the area comprising modem 
regions of Dhamipur and AJwar states. The basis of this 
theory is the few coins which have been dug out near about 
Bayana und Alwar, These belong to the first century B.C, 
These people were fortunate enough to escape dcsiruction 
at the hands of Alexander the Great. The indo*Greefc 
rulen, however, proved I boms in their sides. They had to 
continue their resistance to thein during the former's occu¬ 
pation of Nonh-WcsicTU Indio. Tlie decline of these foreign 
rulers enabled them to re-asscri themselves and extend 
boundaries of thdr territories in difftrent directions by 
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thfiir warlike activities. They ruled over a fairly l^e ara 
at the clijse of the first century A.D. The issue of coins^ 
them points to their independent position during that period. 

They, however, received another set-teck when the 
Saka.v and the Kushans extended their sway over 
Punjab, a part of U.P. and Westcni India. They had to 
acknowledge the suptemacy of Ih^ foreign races ^ 
subject themselves to sevetal buimUa^licins, However, thw 
love for freedom did not allow them to remain for long tn 
a subordinate position. Very soon they thek 

indcpcrulciicc when the Sakss started showing signs oT 
decay. They enjoyed an independent position on the eve 
of the rise of the imperial Guptas. Like other republican 
states they also submilled to the mighty arms of Sami^ra 
Gupta. The lailcr, realising thdr spirit and patriotism, 
thou^t it proper not to caterminate them and allowed them 
internal autonomy after they had agreed to acknowledge 
his supremacy. 

[n spile of their small prinopafity they were accorded 
the privilege of being included in the list of states mentioned 
in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription. It was on account of 
ihcir renowned warlike qualities and inicnae love for frec' 
dora that Samudra Gupta fell proud, rather honoured, to 
make a mention of them as a state which acknowledged 
his supremacy. 

We do not find any separate indentity of these people 
in [he future indian poUiical s«t*up. were presira- 

ably so completely absorbed in that big surge trf Indian 
oaticmality set in motion by the Imperial Guptas that they 
never again could sqiarute from it. 

2, 77ir Molbivtj .* It was another republtcm set-up. 
It vs very difficult to determine the exact date of its ori^. 
We find a mention of these people even in the remotest pasL 
There is a ^mera) view that these people, who were also 
known as Maltois, originniiy belonged to the hills of I^Uoi 
and were the descendants of a Dravidian race and flourished 
in Southern Punjab a few centuries before the Christian 
cm. 
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They offered a stiff lesisiancc to Aiexandcr when the 
latter tried to reach the Anthtan Sea through ibeir eounuy 
aTiri won the praUe of even the Arjtins who had so far consi¬ 
dered it below their dignity to maintain any relations with 
them through sheer coniempt. The total number of thdr 
armed forces with which ihcj- harried Alexander was 90j000 
which is Q suhident proof of thdr bravery. Although de¬ 
feated. yet they Jnfllcicd heavy casualties on the great victor. 

That they were frtcdoro-loving can be proved from the 
fact that they preferred leaving thdr home land iilce the 
Rajputs and mignnion to the deserts of Rajpuiana, to lead¬ 
ing life of slaves in the Punjab under the Indo-Creek rulers 
and. after them, the Kushan and the Saka chiefs. 

They were professional warriois and never missed a 
war which was fought in North-Western India, between 
Indians or agaln^ a foreign invader. They are meniloii«l 
in the Mah^hamta too. 

They had settled down in Rajputana and Malwa, They 
should he accredited for not forgetting their ancient demo¬ 
cratic institutions in spite of their carving out new home¬ 
land for themselves. In facit thdr andml political institu¬ 
tions and thdr splendid set-up were their only defence to 
keep themselves inspired when faced with heavy odds. 
The country of Molwa got its name from them. The histo¬ 
rians are of the opinion that the Malavas migrated about n 
century before the beginning of the Cliristian era and it 
took them about 50 years to settle down and to dodare iheir 
independence. The Indo-Greek rulers miserably foiled to 
establish their Government in India pcimanettily. Thdr 
decline oUo helped them in their enterprise. The year 57 
B.C. which was the year of the beginning of thdr era was 
perhaps the year of their independence and the estibltsh- 
meat of their own Government. The name of their capital 
was Maiavonagor which was situated somewhere between 
Bundi and Tonk. 

The Malawis were warlike. They carried on continu¬ 
ous wars against ihcir neighbours and extended their boun¬ 
daries in oil directions. Some writers are of the opinion that 
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ihc year 57 B.C., when they started ihcir Molava era, a 
year of their victories tt^inst their eaictnics anti it wfa$ it> 
comracmoratc these that they started this era. On the eve 
of the rise of the bnperial Guptas the Molavas were at the 
icniih of their glory. Aithough subdued by Samudra 
Gupta, they did not iow their respect. Chandra Gupta 11 
Vikramodttya was obliged to take up the title of Vikrama- 
diiya of Malwa. He owed oiucli to this tribe during his 
struggles with the Sakas. 

That th^ did not die as a race, becomes evident 
from the fact that, after ihe fall of the imperial Guptas, they 
produced great men like Vashodharaman, who defeated 
Mihirgula, the great Hun leader, and saved Indb from 
further barbaric incuniotu. 

Several coins and inscriptions of the Malavav have been 
discovered to prove that they had a tong list of rulers in their 
politicat career. Although they could not get a chance to 
rule over the whole of Northern India, as a race they plaved 
a very important role in ihe history of this region and were 
perhaps second to none in their sacrifices for warding off the 
foreign attacks. 

On the eve of the rise of the Imperial Guptas they ruled 
over an extensive oraL They could not keep themselves 
isolated from the great revolution which engulfed the whole 
of Northern India and became part and parcel of that great 
emiHre which was cstabtishud by Samudra Gupta. Their 
mention in Allahabad Pttlor fnscriptioit. as a republic which 
acknowledged the supremacy of Samudra Gupta, is another 
f^or which speaJo for their privileged position in the 
North'Western political set-'up-of the country. The e)?- 
oellence of internal autonomy In their administraiion sav^ 
them from total exlinction. 

3. The Kunuidas: This republican tribe flourUbed in 
the low-lying areas of Shivalik Hills, Its lands were watered 
by ibe three nvers, the Vamuna. the Sutlej and the Bcas 
The early bistoty of this tribe b shrouded In mystery and 
unlike the Malavas and Aijunayanas we do not find a men- 
Uon c>f (his tribe in any andent record to justify its extsuawe 
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in the remote past. This tribe presumably eame into lime¬ 
light a/lcr the decline of Indo-Greek rule in North-West 
India when several small iribnl states and chiefs asserted their 
indqiendcncc and carved out small prineipBlities. 

From the two types otcoiiis of this tribe, wtudi wc have 
come across so far. wc know' of two tribal chiefs, Amogha- 
bhuti and Chasiesvara, who enjoyed some real political 
significance. The coins of Amo^abhtiti are modelled very 
much on the patten) of the coins of the fndo-Gmek kin^, 
with Brahmi or Kharosthi legend inscribed on them. This 
close nscmblaoce has led many writers to presume thai 
Amo^abhuti flourished some time immediately after the 
fall of the Indo-Greek rule in the North-West Irtdix This 
presumption is confirmed by the proud independent title of 
Maharaja which ho took in bis coins, whi^ normally he 
could not have done in the face of a strong liula-Greek. rule 
in the Punjab. This also provides an evidence about the 
Greek inftuencc over this tribe and we can say that like many 
other chiefs, the chief of Kunindas liberaied his tribe from 
the foreign domination and to commemorate this event he 
issued coins and assunted the iitk of Maharaja. This was 
sometime during the closing years of the first century 
B.C. 

Chatresrare is also known to us through his coins. 
Those have a very dose resemblance to the copper coins of 
the Kushan Icings and liav% figures of Siva on them. The 
le^doR these coins is in Brahmi and Siva k depicted as the 
Lord of ChhatiB, From the close resemblance of these coins 
with those of the Kushans, some writers have drawn the 
conclusion )hat the country of the Kunindas, for some time 
after Amoghabbuti, fell on evil days. The tribe tost lU inde¬ 
pendence and was subjugated by the Kushans. Chatty vara 
like Amoghabbuti liberated tus country from the Kushans 
during the second or third centuiy A.D. when the Kushan 
rule started showing signs of decay nil over Northern India, 
Chntrcsvara issued these coins tts a mark of independence 
of the tribe, and as the iaSuence of the Kushans stilt ruled 
supreme, Ihe coins of ChAlresvara were based on the Kuslian 
model. 
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From Ihc coim of Cbutresvam wc know that he took 
up the lilies of Mahatma and Bhagavata, It thus becomes 
dear that be was a Saiviic. On ihe obverse of his coins wo 
fmd ihc figure of Karriikcya, the god of war. Wc may 
compare these coins with the conicntporaiy coins of Yau* 
dh^as and conclude that the tribe, being very much proud 
of its worh'kc activities, might have taken g very active pari 
to drive out the foreignm from the ladign soil and establish 
an independent rule in the Pmyab. 

Some of the writer! bold that both Amoghabhuti and 
Chatresvora ruled in the second or third century A.D. 
The two difitrent designs and models of the coins were in 
fact due to the tnfiuence of the two foreign races in the two 
areas respectively from-where these coins were issued. 
Nothing can bt said with certainty in this maner. However, 
one thing is very otrtain that the two nilct^ nourished ai ibe 
time of the decline of the foreign rule in India when the 
Indians were .in death-grip wTth ihc foragners to win back 
their lost freedom. 

The Kimindas were presumably over-nm by the Kulu- 
tas, their neighbours, who were in turn defeated and subdued 
by the Guptas. 

4. 77u* Kulutas The tribe of the KuJuias inhabited 
the Kutu valley. Th^ were the neighbours of the JCimindos. 
The Kulutas seem to have assent their independence from 
the ford^ domination sometime in the second century A.D, 
A mention of this tribe is made in ‘Brihat-Samhita* and the 
‘Miidrarakshasa', This tribe had a fairly long period of 
independent existence. Hieun-fsang, who visited India in 
ihe seventh century A.D, has also mentioned this tribe in 
his account. 

We also come across the coins of one of the rulers* 
named Virayasas. Perhaps he ruled sometime in the second 
half of the 3rd century A.D, 

The tribe was most probably subjugated by the Guptas 
but wtw allowed to enjoy intenui] autonomy as it is evident 
from the account of Hieun-isang The tribe re-osseried 
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its ifidcpctideni existence in the seventh ceitiiui' A.D. in 
aU protability when the Hum had established their sway in 
the Punjab. The tribe docs not appear to be so important 
because we do not find its mention in the Allahabad Piilar 
Inscription. 

5. The Attdutnbarax: The republic of Audutnbarai 
also flourished in the vtciniiy of the Kulutm and the Kuniti- 
das. They probably inhabited the regions now comprising 
the districts of Gurdaspur, Hosbiarpur and the Eastern part 
of the district of Kangra. This was a vast hilly tract. 
From tbdr coins it is evident that they had a long period of 
independent existence. They were one of the six sections 
■of the ancient Salvo, tribe and thus seem to have a long 
record of their past civilization. They were very warlike 
.and took pride in Joining wars with a riew to bringing lo an 
end the alien rule in the Punjab. 

The coins of the tribe indicate ihcir inclination to the 
worship of Siva, These contain Prakrit legend of ‘Bhaga- 
vats Mahudevasya Rajaryasya’. Some of these have the 
names of the rulers who issued them, like Dahamghosba, 
Sivadasa and Rudradass. The legend contahu. besides the 
king's name, a mention of (the god) Mahadeva which makes 
it dear that the tribe had a great faith in Siva or Mahadeva 
and attributed every victory, even its independent existence 
and government, to that god. We have also come across 
a few copper coins of this tribe from whidi also we get an 
indirect hint about the peopIc^s faith in Slvo, in the repre- 
sentaiion of a Siva temple, a dbvaja, a trident and a battle- 
axe. Some of the writers have tried io a&sociote Rudra- 
varman of the Voxtakt tribe with the Audumbams on the 
basis of his coins. 

The coins of the Audumbam are presumed to have 
been issued in the two centuries, one proooding and the 
second succeeding the beginning of the Cliristian era. On 
the basis of the close resemblance of the coins some histo¬ 
rians have tried to sssocisie kings tike Aryamitra, Mahl- 
mitm, Bhumimitra and Mahabhutimitra with the Auduin- 
baias. However, nothing definite can be said in this connoc- 
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lion withofll further pojiiivc evfdedce. Furth«r discoveries 
moy perhaps lead us (o some deftnite conctuston. 

6, The Matlrakas: The Madrak^ tmvic: been men¬ 
tioned along with many other republican tribes, who aco^t- 
cd the suzeminiy of Samudra Gupta and vii’ere allowed lo 
enjofy their inter^ autonomy, in the Aiiahubad Pillar Ins¬ 
cription. ThcM people inhabiteJ the Nortitem regions 
bciv^een the rivere Ravi and Chetiab and had their scat of 
Govcrnnieiit at Sakala (Modem Sialkot, West Pakistan), 
A branch of this tribe inhabited the Himalayan regions, 
adjjiccnt U> the territories of Uttara-ICurus and were iovers 
of freedom. 

The tribe was ruled by a Paurva king when .\lexander 
invaded India. Along with other tribes they were foreed to 
Bcocpt the foreign domination:. The Itido-Greek kings 
wlccied Sialkot as their scat of Govemroeni, They re¬ 
mained under the foreign doniinntioD for a pretty long time. 
The decline of the Indo-Grcek rule ga%e them a chance of 
freedom but it proved to be short-lived as they were again 
subdued by the Kushans. They reassertod their indepen¬ 
dence after the fall of the Kushan rule. They enjoyed 
such a good position as a republic as to attract the attention 
of Harisena. They are mentioned os a feudatory of the 
great Gupta emperor. Samudra Gupta. 

Unfortunately, no other epigntpfaic or numismattc 
evidence has so far come to our knowledge to furnish more 
details of this tribe. 

7, The Lichcfihavij ' Tlte Lichchhavis seem to be in 
command of a very respectable pouUoii as a tribe on the eve 
of the rise of the Guptas, Unfortunately, we do not possess 
many details of this republic although they played a very 
rmpcrtani role in the establishment of the Gupta rule in the 
Eastern India. 

Writers hold varied and conflicting views about the role 
of this tribe m the Gupta ascendancy, the place where Ibis 
tribe ruled and its importance in the political set-up of 
India. Gr. VA, Smith attaches great importonoc to the 
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matrimonial alliance of Cbondra Gupta I with Kumam 
Devi He writes, “The ntatriage proved to be an event of 
the highest potiticat importance, as being the foundation 
of the fortune of a dynasty destined to rival the glones of the 
Mauryos. fCumara Devi evidently brought to her husboiul. 
as her dowry, valuable influence, which in the course of a few 
years, secured to him paramount position In Magatfha and 
the net^bouring countries". He suggested that *‘Presum- 
ably the Lichchhavis were masters of Failiputta and Chan¬ 
dra Gupta, by means of his matrjmoaiaJ njjlsnoe. succeeded 
to the power previously held by his wife’s rclatisie&“ If 
we agree with this vkw of Dr. V,A, Smith we wiii have to 
conclude that the Lichchhavis were the real architects of the 
Gupta rortunes. This view, however, does not get any con" 
hrmation ftom the contemporary records except a coin of 
Chandra Gupta, wherein he appears with Kumani Devj ms" 
cribed with the word ‘Lkhchhavis'. This coin does show 
that the Guptas were indebted to the Lichebhavis for their 
fisc but it does not indicate that they inherited ifaeir fortunes 
from the Licbchliavis. Dr. Jayaswal has tried to proic on 
the basts of a drama, 'Kaumudi Mahotsava', thm the Lich- 
efahavis of Vaisoli were rivals of the rulers of Pailiputra 
and. Chandasetta, who was none d&e bui Chandra Gupta, 
in token of his gratUude for the help of the Lichchhavis, 
(According to him they helped Prince Chandasena (o cap¬ 
ture Fotliputra) mode a mention of thdr clan, os well as 
their princess Kumara Devi, to whom he had already been 
tnarried, in his coins. This contemperary record does not 
mention anywhere, that the Lichchhavis had captured the 
imperial city of Phtliputra from the successors of Pushya- 
mitra and handed it over to Chandra Gupta, who enjoyed 
a subordinate position. 

Allan holds s dilTcrcnt view. According to him. '"The 
pride of the Guptas in Lbetr IJchchhavts blood was pro¬ 
bably due more to Lhc ancient Jineage of the Lkhehl^vis 
than lo any material advantages gained by this alliorvce". 

Some other writers hold that the name of tCumara Devi 
as wd] as her clan appeared m the coins of Chandra Gupia 1 
os “Kumara Devi was 9 queen by her own right, and the 
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proud lichchhavis, lo whose stock she belongni, must 
have been anxious to retain ibeir individuaJity in the new 
impeiia) stale". 

Dr. R.C Majumdor differs both with Dr, V.A. Smith 
sad Allan, He thinks ihai tlic mninmonlal alliance did the 
political importance but not as much as has been ascribed to 
it by Dr. V..4. Stnilh. The Lictichimvis ruled over Vaisah 
in the fifth century preceding the Christian era and not at 
the lime of the rte of the Imperial Guptas, All the avail* 
able contempomry records show that the Lkhchhavis ruled 
in Nepal at this time. However, the lemi Lfchchhnvis 
of the coins docs not mean the Ucbcbbavis-rulers of Nepal. 
It may perhaps be the Uchchhavis people, as Samuda 
Gupta lakes pride in calling himself a Licbebhavis Dauhitra, 
in the AHahabnd Pillar tnscrriptioii. At the same time the 
LichchbavU state of Nepal has been mentioned as a sob* 
ordinate state under him. From this it becomes evident 
that he had no respect for the Ucbchhavis royal house of 
Nepal. 

It may be concluded that the Lk'hchhavis and the 
Guptas were neighbours and cemented Ihetr tdatioos by a 
matrimonial oUiance which later on resulted in thdr union 
and enhancement of the power and prestige of the new 
kingdom. 

Dr. B.P. Sinha is right in saying that the rise of the 
Guptas to the imperial position was lately due to the 
Lkhdihavis, who were later on absorbed in the Gupta 
ecnpiie. Dr. Sinha has compared this union with the union 
of KanauJ and the state of Hitrsha Vardhana, According 
10 him the Uchchhavis state was merged into the Gupta 
empire during the period of Samudta Gupta who presum¬ 
ably inherited their kingdom. 

tt can thus be said that ahhougb the importance and 
the location of the Lichchhavis as a clan or a state arc as 
yet controversial issues, it is definite that they played a 
vety important pan in the political history of Northern 
India on the eve of the nse of the Imperial Guptas. 
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S. Thi' Sibis ‘ These people have been mentioned 
in the Allnhabod PiUa; Inscription. Presumably they 
did not enjoy a very important position <m the eve of ihe rise 
of the tmperia] Guptas and wwe oonstdered worth 
mentioning as a republic, which acknowledi^ the supre¬ 
macy of Samudm Gupta, only on account of their glorious 
past. 

They were described as ‘Sivas* in Rig Veda and enjoyed 
a respectable position in the political history of the Punjab 
during the fourth century B.C. w-hen Alexander invaded 
India. ‘Llicy inhabited the modem Jhang district of Western 
Pakistan and were renowned for their warlike activities. 
From the Greek records we know that they advanced to 
meet the army of Alexander, covered with the skins of the 
wild beasts, holding dubs as their weapons of war. From 
the oontempoTury acxounts it appears that the strength of 
their army was about forty thousand foot soldters, besides 
war elephants. They o(fc^ a very stiff resistance to the 
Macedonian army. When ad their dforta railed to stem 
the tide of the victor, they left their homes for good and 
preferred migration to the deserts of Rajputana, to re¬ 
maining as slaves of the Indo-Greek niteis in the Punjab. 
They carved out a souvd republican govemment round about 
Chittor and carried on thdr struggle against the foreign 
monatebs in North-Western India. 

From their coins it is evident that ibdr capital city was 
known as Madhyamtka which has been identified by modem 
historians with modem Nagari near Chittorgath. A group 
of the Sibis settled in Sind and another group went to 
the South and established itself on the banks of river CaitverL 
Although the Sibis did not enjoy as privileged a position as 
the Makvas, they played an equally important part in the 
politics of Wettem India on the eve of the rise of Imperial 
Guptas. Several coins of these people have since been 
found in the different parts of Rajputana and they lend 
support to our conviction dial the Sibis, like the proud Raj* 
puts of later centuries, were very determined soldkis as welt 
as great lovers of independence. They sacrificed their com¬ 
forts oflife but proved themsdves to be true sons of India. 
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9, The Yaiuilwytu: The rermbik of the Yaudheyas 
pfcsumably was the most importani among suites of such 
type on the eve of the rise of the Imperial Gitpuis. Tlic 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription refers lo it a$ a republic which 
had acknowlod|i6d the supremacy of Samudrn Gupta. The 
people of (his iribc enjoyed an internal autonomy and their 
democratic set-up was not disturbed. However, presuma¬ 
bly, they were deprived of the right to issue coins, as we do 
not come across any coins belonging to them after the esta¬ 
blishment of Gupta supremacy in Northern India. 

These people scan to have passed through very critical 
times. It indeed, goes to their credit ttiat they dkt not 
give way to despair and fought for their freedom with per- 
severenoe. They desisted fiom then cfforls only when they 
were finally absorbed, on the basis of equality, in the vast 
upsurge of Indian nationality as a result of a levolntion 
led by the Imperial Guptas. 

The Yaudheyos, as implies from their name, traced ibeir 
oripn from Yaudheyo, a son of >'udhishihiro of the Maha- 
hharta fame. They arc also called so, as they were the 
true yodhas or warriors. Dr. Altckar writes, “They posses*- 
cd a mystic formula (Mantm) ensuring victory in all cir¬ 
cumstances and against alt odds'*. 

Wc also find a reference of this tribe in Panini's 'Ashta- 
dhyayi’. They belonged to the «irly Kshairiya slock. Thq/ 
were very proud of their ancient culture and institutions and 
ht^ birth. It was presumably through the inspimiioiis 
which ihQ derived from the records of their ancestors that 
they were m a position to keep their ancient oilture intact. 
The foreign domination could not crush iheir spirit and they 
asserted tbdr independence whenever they got a chance. 

Alihou^ the history of ibe Yaudheyas can be traced 
as far back as the Mahabhona. no dctnils about their tmti- 
tulions or administfathie set-up are available. There is no 
mention of this tribe for several centuries after Mjihahhnrta. 
We have na written record about its heroes. It is only on the 
basis of a few coins and seals that we can sketch the history 
of this republic, who like the Rajputs of laicr limes, had 
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to their credit sevem] struggles to iiberste ihctr country. 
It is evident that they ruled over a very exteosivc area, llic 
coins have been discovered over a wide area, Multan in the 
West and Soharanpur in the East and at places like Debra 
Dun and Rohtak. Thar seals have been found at Ludhiana. 
Probably the capital of the Yaudheyas lay somewhere 
between Rohtak and Ludhiana and the empire extended 
over the ipcaLer pan of the Punjab and some districts of U,P, 
and Rajasthan. The tribe cominanded respect and praise 
for the chivalry of Its people, even when on its decline. 
The Junagodh Inscription compliments them by describing 
them as a “very proud and indomiiable" people. Pre- 
sninablyv Samudru Gupta thought it a privilege to be known 
as the over-lord of these people. This was perhaps the 
reason that these people have been mcntion«l in his Allaha¬ 
bad Pillar Inscription. 

Some of the writers have tried to identify these people 
with the Maltamayuraka people of Rohtak on the basis of 
Iheir worship of Kantikeya (the god of war). Some other 
writers have tried to identify them with the iohiya Rajputs 
residing on both the hanks of Sutlg, touching the erst¬ 
while Bahawaipur State, 

It is surprising that these people arc not mentioned 
IS the Greek records. Presuinabty, Alexander the Great 
did not advance as far as thdr country and thus did not 
come into contact with them. These people, however, had 
to Slider subjection by the Indo-Greek rulers for some lime. 
The decline of the Indo-Greck rulers offered them an oppor¬ 
tunity. They not only asserted thdr independence but also 
extertded the boundaries of thdr empire at the expense of 
the Indo-Greck territories. They were presumably again 
reduced to a subordinate position by the Kushans. They, 
however, struck at the Kusbon empire as soon as it started 
on its decline. According to Dr. Attekar, the Yaudheyas 
played a reiy promuieni part in the downM of the Ktislian 
empire. 

Their corns issued in 175 A,D. bear the legend ; 

‘Yaudheyaganasya Jayah*. 
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Allan translated it as ‘Victory of the Yaudheya tribe',.- 
Presumably, this coto was issued immediately after ihc 
Rushans wert driven out of the Yaudheya tcrriioriea and the 
tribe regained its indqpcndence. Another coin of the 
Yaudheyas bears legend *of Brahmanya (a name of Kartti- 
keya), the divine lord of the Yaudheyas" frem which it 
becomes evident that the struggle with the Rushans wm 
attributed to the god of war and the tribe was fighting in 
fais name . 

We also come across another inscription of this tribe at 
Bvjayagadh. in the district of Bbaiatpur. In this inscription 
an tndicaiion of the appointmciii of Maharaja Mahasenapati 
as the leader of the tribe ba.s been given. It is presumed to 
be inscribed during the third century A.D, The prwidcni 
of the tribe, elected by the people, performed the duties of 
a Senapaii in war and presumably those of a ma^trate 
in peace. He styled himself as a MahorajiL 

The seal of this tribe located at Ludhiana bears the 
legend ‘Yodheyoam Jayamamira-dharanam' which has bero 
iramtatcd by Allan as *of the Yaudheya counciilors of vie- 
tory’. 

Coins of the Yaudhtyos bear the stamp of the Rushan 
coins. On the hosts of intctprctaiion of the words dvt and 
rr, which appear at tbe end of some of thdr legends, some 
writers have tried to prove that the Yaudheyas were a con* 
federation of several tribes, like Lichchbavis and were 
governed by a supreme council at the centre wbkh was 
drawn from the diflereai tribes. On the bask of the relation- 
ship between Aijim (from whom the,^unayanas traced their 
origm) attd Yai^eya (asonofYudishihira who is supposed 
to be the originator the Yaudheyas), Dr. Attekar has 
tried to prove the possible existence of a loose union between 
the two words thi and tr appearing at the end of the legend. 

The Yaudheyas have also been mentioned in the 
Punuias. Some of the modem writers have tried to credit 
them wholly for driving out the Rushans from the wii of 
India. This, however, seems to be an exaggeratian of the 
facts. The Yaudheyas did play their part to liberate Puryab 
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bu( they wer? not the only people tiding in the Punjab at that 
I line. 

The Yaudheyas did not enjoy rieedoni fbf long antJ were 
subdued by Samudra Gupta. They were presumably absorb* 
od beyond rceognitioa in the noitoTial dri^e organised by the 
Guptas. We do not find any trace of this tribe os a sepa¬ 
rate entity in Uic hiier history, 

®®®tdcs the republics whose details are given above 
there were many other small republican principalities scan* 
cfcd all over North-Westen] India. The Allahabad Pllkr 
Inscnption gives us the names of Prarjunas, Sanahanikas. 
Kakas and Kbaraparikas, the details of which are not 
worthwhile or very auihentia The fuller details of other 
small settlements like the Abliiras, Rajanyn Janpada^ Ul* 
tamabhadras etc,* are not forthcoming. 

We are still in the dark about the future history of 
these republics after they were subjugated by Samudra 
Gupta. We have come across vomc records about the exis¬ 
tence of a few of them but the fate of others after Ihc Guptas 
is not known. 

As staled by Dr. Atiekar in ‘Vakaiaka-Gupta Agc^ 
there is no postitV'e evidence to support the view that 
the careers of Yaudheya, the Madra, the Ariimayana 
a^ the Malav^ republics mentionod in Allahabad 
Rllar Inscription came to an end owing to the imperial¬ 
istic ambiriojj and expansion of the Guptas. They 
only acc^tod Samudra Gupta's ovcrlordship. It is 
quite possible (hat the lepublia may have continued their 
autonomous cxbtenix during the rdgns of Chandra Gupta 
^ Gtipta L even down to the middle of the 

fifth century A.D,, when they socm to hove been engulfed in 
the Hun avutanche. 

MoNARcntCAL Statis 

I . Bkara Sivas (A'ojro Kitigs) : The fall of the Ktishamt 
was a signal for disniptionisi tendencies to raise their heads 
again all over India and creole anarchy and disorder* 
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The period betwcctt the fall of the Kushans and the rise of 
the Imperial Guptas is known as the dark ogc of the Hindu 
period. The Puraims have painted a pathetic picture of 
India during this period. 

On the basis of Ihiranas and other coniemporary reosrds 
Dr. Jayaswal has tried to throw some light on this pmod. 
He thinks that Bhnrasivas. whom some writers hare tried to 
link up with the Nagas, assumed great power and extended 
their govenunent over the whole of Northern India. They 
even, captured a part of the Doocan. Later on. they became 
known as Navanagas of Mathura. Kaniipuri and Padmavali. 
The Paltavas, the Vakaiakasand the Guptas held subordinate 
positions under them. Like the Guptas, the Bhorastvos had 
many autonomous republics and monarchies under them. 

According to Dr. Jayasw'al Bhamsi’vas should be given 
the same importance as the Mauryos and the Guptas and 
meotioned as the successors of Kushans and predecessors of 
the Guptas, although like the latter they did not have an 
ctjually impressive list of inaportani rulers. They had to 
their credit the pcjformanci: of 10 Ashvamedha sacrifices and 
the destruction of the foreign domination of the Kushans. 
Dr. Jayaswal describes them as the founders of a rule wfhkb 
was largely based on the ancimit Hindu iiadiiions and ideo¬ 
logy of Hindu sovereignty. They have thus been described 
as the forcninners of the Gupta supremacy and greatness t 
‘The tradition W dated by the Bharasivas was kept up by 
the Vakaiakas and was tokoi over by the Guptas and fully 
nraintained by tfac subsequent cmpcrors from Chandra Gupta 
Vikramaditya to Boladitya- If there had been no Bbarosivas 
there would not have come into existenoe a Gupta Empire 
and the Gupta Viltranmdityas—The Bharasivas re-csta- 
hlisbcd Hindu sovereignty in Aryavarta. They restored the 
Hindu imperial throne and the natioFia) ctvilizaiion and gave 
a new life lo their country. They revived Ashvamedha af^r 
ii lapse of some four centuri^. They restored the sanctity 
of the Mother Ganges, the river of Lord Siva, throughout 
its length by freeing her from sin and crime, and her worthy 
to be sculptured at the doors of the temples of the Vakata* 
kas and the Guptas as a symbol of purity. They did all 
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tfaiSk and leti no ojcmorial to themselves. They left their 
deeds and oblltcratod lbcmselv«”. 

Dr. Bhondarkar, however, does not appreciate the force- 
fu! plea of Dr. Jayaswal and points out that Ashvnmcdlia. 
sacrilicc, as denoted by the term in the real sense, and the 
signiikanoe it had during the Gupta period, was not rightly 
understood and strictly followed during this period. Even 
rulers who could not have a real significant victory or a con¬ 
quest to their credit performed it Therefore, the Ashva- 
medha sacrifice of the Bharasivas does not fend any real 
charm to the reader or get appredaiiotL Secondly, the 
Bharasivas could not be given a place in history like the 
Mauryas or the Guptas as they were not the only force to 
oust the Kusham. Tlie Y'audhcyos, Malavas, Kunindas^ 
the Maghas etc. are to be given an equal credit in this res¬ 
pect. According to Dr. A*S. Attckar the disintegration of 
the Kushana Empire was not the lesult of activilics of 
Bharasivas of Kantipuri. By carefully studying the coins 
and inscriptions of (he contemporary powers it shall be 
evident that the Yaudheyas, the Kunindas, Malavas. ilie 
Na^ and the Maghas. who assumed independence and 
struck their own ctiins in the third century, all pbyed thdr 
parts in driving out the Rushans. 

Dr. Jay^swal writes that the official dilc of the founder 
of Nava Naga dynasty was Bharaslvas who ruled over a 
greater part of Uttar Pradesh between A.D, 140 to A.D. 170. 
Througli his coins he has been connected with Padmavati 
and Vidisa on the one hand and widj Virasena and the 
kings of Kausambhi on the other. 

It 0 from the Puranas that we come to know about the 
four Naga strongholds of Vidisa. Kantrpuri. f^mavati and 
Mathura. By the time the Guptas rose in Magadha there 
had already been seven Naga kings at Mathura and nine at 
Padmavati. 

The other rulers of note who have been finked with 
Btutrasivas arc Virasena and Bhavanaia. The former rated 
from 170 A D. to 210 A.D. over the greater port of Doab 
betw^n the Ganges and the Yamuna with his capita] at 
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Miilhurs. Wtiat made Dr. Jayaswnl link Virasena witfi 
Bharasiva were the coins of the fonner which resemble verr 
much with those of Bharasivas, 

Btmvanaga nourished sometime towards the dose of 
third wmtuiy A.D, and ruled up to 315 A.D. The Vakataka 
records have described him as an important monarch of a 
dyniiity which hod to iu credit 10 Ashvamedha sacrifices sand 
“who were besprinkled on the forehead with the pure water 
of (the river) Bhagiratht that had been obtained by their 
valour". The Magas conttnuod to rule over the greater 
port of the Doab lying between Ifer Ganges and the Vamuna. 

Wc come across the names of two nders of Naga 
Dynasty in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription. They were 
Ganapati Nags and Nagasena. These rulers were defeat^] 
and uprooted by Samudra Gupta. From the available 
rtcords it becomes evident that Ganapati Naga was the ruler 
of Padmavaii, Some of his eonM ha\e been discciYOred 
at P^nut'Pawaya which confirms our view. In ^Harsha 
Cbaritra* it is mentioned that Nagasena was the ruler of 
Padmavati, “who w^ foolish enough to have the secrets of 
his policy discussed in the presence of the sarika btid which 
declared them aloud”. 

Both Ganapati otul Nngasena could not be the rulers 
of the same place at one and (he same lime. It k, thoe^ 
fore, piesumed that Ganapati ruled earlier and after hU 
defeat and death at the hands of Samudm Gupia, he was 
succeeded by Nagasaifl. Nagasena wanted to atenge the 
death of Ganapati Noga and presumably joined in u league 
with Achyuta and the prince of the Kata family against 
Samudra Gupta. The league, however, was broken by 
Samudra Gupta during his second invasion of Arya^varta 
and Nagasena lost his tife. 

Achyuta who joined the league with Nagasena, ruled over 
the modem districts of Rampur and Bareilly and some 
adjoining ^ons forming the former state of Rofailkhand. 
On the basis of the close resemblanice of his coins with those 
of the Naga kings some writers have tried to identify ttim 
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with the Naga kings as a scion of collaicral branch of the 
Mathura famiJy. 


Besides these three Naga kings we oomc across names 
or many other Naga chiefs who had established thdr sway 
over the diffenent parts of Northern India on the eve of the 
^ of the fmpenai Guptas. The names of Nagadatta and 
Nandt have been mentfoned in the Allahabad Pillar Inscrip- 
non, Presumably, they also belonged to the Nagn fanUIy. 
Dr. Ray Chaudhury mentions the name of another Naea 
pnnee. ‘'Sivanandi". 


Thus, on (he eve of the rise of the Imperial Guptas, the 
Nagas ruled over a greater part of Northern India. They 
the founders of the future greatness of the Imperial 
Guptas although by the time of the rise of the Imperial 
Guptas wvcral wcatnessra had crept in the Naga rule which 
hralimied the work of their subjugation by Samudra Gupta 
coniempomrim of Samudra Gupta, alihougbof the same 
Naga stock lacked the vigour and zeal which had helped 
the earlier Naga nilers to drive out the Kushans. They were 
a mere shadow of the greatness of their pfcdcoK.wtit and 
were easily suMued. In spite of their drawbacks "the foun¬ 
dation of modem Hinduism were laid by the Nagaemperora 
t^hat edifice was reared by the Vakatakas and elaborated 
by the Guptas", according to Dr. Jayaswal. 


Kmgihtn of Kausan^i: An independent slate 
was foimd^ at Kausambbi by king Bhimasena in 130 A.D. 
when the Kus^ empire was still being ruled over by 
Hovishka Bhimasena swms lo have been a brave man 
^ the first North-fndiin chief to assert his indepen- 
d^ce Jrom ilie l^igji domination of the Rushans by taking 
the utfe of Maharaja. Front another record of this kina 
found at Bandhc^h it bocomes evident that he ruled over a 
pretty large kingdom. 


Bhtmasctia was succeeded by his son Maharaja Kautsi- 
putra P^hasin .someitme bi 140 A.D, The latter ruled for 
aijoui duny yearn. Several cohw and inscriptions of ibis 
ruler have been discovered in which he has been described 
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a great ruler. Unfoiiiimitcly, these reconls still remain 
unrleciphcred and their interpretations are disputed. 

We also came aeross the name of another ruler. Bhadra'> 
magha. who was also niling at Kausambbi contempo' 
raneously, Some lime later perhaps he occupied the icn> 
lories of Poihashr. Dr. D.C. Sircar has tried to explain 
their possibility of simultaneous role in a chapter of the 
’Age of Impenal Unity*. According to him Bhadramagha 
may have been a younger sicp-brother of Bhimasena or on 
elder step-brother of PrausthasrL He was the immediate 
sticoessor of Maharaja Qhintasena. Perha^ Prausthasci 
rebelled again! his auUionty and declared lumself Mng in 
the Southern parts of the kingdom (Bagltelkhand) about the 
closing years of Bhadramagha*s reign. Later on he extended 
his power over the Kausombhi region also, 

Prima facie, these views appear to be quite convincing 
but when viewed critically, espedally in the light of the 
fact that Bhadramagha was none else but Bhadradeva of the 
Bandhogarh inscription of 166 A.D.^ these do not seem to 
be tenable. Rather, wc are forced to say that Bhadramagl^ 
was ruling over Kausamfahi, white Fnmsbthasri held his 
court at Baghelkhnnd, AAer Praustbasri had died, Bha- 
dmmagha occupied his [erritorles. Dr. AlLekar thinks 
that Rh.'ulr amag ha. was a son of Prausthasrt. He is, however, 
unable to explain how Bhadramaglia ruled simultaneously 
with his father. It would be more correct to say that 
Bhadratnugha and Prausthasri belonged to two dUTcrent 
clans. Tliis vkw’ » supported by the evidence of the coins 
through which v,t come across the following names of the 
kings who ruled over Kausambhi : Bhadramagha, Siva- 
mngha, Stamagha, Bhim&varman. Vijayomagha, Puru- 
magtia, Yugamagha. Pttsvasri, Navika, Rudra. Dhanadeva. 
Of these names those ending in Magha seem to belong to 
one family, while others seem to be connected with some 
different stock. 

it can thus be concluded that Kausombhi, which 
enjoyed a very important position in Easiem India, came 
to be ruled by the people of dilTerent stocks at different limes. 
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On tht eve of the rise of the Impede] Guptas it was heitig 
mlc<f by Rudra Dcra, ntcndoned in the Allahabad Pillar In¬ 
scription. Samtidra Gupta defeated him and aitnenal Kau- 
sambhi and its adjoining territories to his vast empire, 

3. JJise Kii^tun of Ayodhya: DurinB the century preced¬ 
ing the Chrisiiaa era and in the three oenturies succeeding 
it a kingdom flourished round the hlstorio dty of Ayodhya 
which was its capitat Jt roughly corresponded to modem 
Oudh. The city was lituaied on the bank of *Saiyu’ and was 
also known in the early records by the name of Sakita, 

The chief source of titTormation, in respect of ttus king¬ 
dom, is a hoard of coins. From their study we know that 
there were two dynasties ruling over this kingdom one after 
the other. Ai one tiTne it formed a part of the Kushaa 
empire but presumably remained und^ the Indian rulers 
who formally acknowledged the Kushan supfemacy. The 
coins of the dynasty which ruled earlier to the Kushan mte 
are of a square type and do not have any foreign inffucnoc. 
The coins of the secopit dynasty are round and arc based on 
the model of the earlier Indian coins. The of the 

rulers of the hist dynasty, made known to us from the coins, 
arc Dhandeva. Visakhodeva, Muladeva, Vayerdma, Nara- 
daita and Sivodutta, None of them, except Dhanadeva, 
who is presumed to be Dharmaraja Dhana, a king of Kosaln 
of Ayodhya inscription, seems to have been called as a Raja. 
Some w'riters have uiod to trace their descent from Pushya- 
mitra, the Simga king, and assign a reign period of about two 
centuries to this dynasty, 

Prestimabiy, the rulers of the second dynasty estabtished 
ihdr government immediately after the Kushan mb came 
to on end in these regions. They might have played an 
imporianl role in driving out the Kushans. The records, 
however, are silent on this point. On the obverse of the 
coins a bull is shown and the reverse contains a cock and a 
post. Satyamiira, Ayumiira, Saoghamitra, Vjjayamitra, 
Devamiira, Ajavaraman and Kumudasena were some of the 
rulers of this dynasty, who have been represented m the 
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coins, Mosi pcohobly Chandra Gvpta I attacked this 
kingdom and annexed it to his cmpiTe. 

4. The Kingdom of Ahichchhana t The city of Ahich- 
chhatra, which can presumahty be identigod with the modem 
city of Rumnagar, was the capital of the kingdom of North 
Panchala, Seme wrjicrt think that this kingdom consisted 
of Rohit khani t and some adjacent areas* 

Unfartunaiety, no deiaitcd rei:ords of the achies'ements 
of the rulers of ilm kingdom are available. A few coins 
and epigtaphic evidence of this dynasty have brought to 
light the names of some kings. It was perhapis a smaU state 
and its rulers were mere chieftains or the **Lorda orParichaltt 
kingdom” as they hasie been called by Dr. R.C Majumdar. 
"^ey are also known as 'Milra kings* as tbe names of maj^ 
rity of them end with the word *Mitra*. We come across the 
names of Bhadra Ghosha, Suryamitni, Fhalguntmitra. 
A^mitra, Vishnuniitnt Jayamitra. IndramiUra, Brihats- 
vatimitra, Viivapak, Rndra Gupta and Jayn Gupta. To 
this list of the rulers we may add the fiames of Vangapak, 
^ma Gupta. Vasu Sena. Vapapala, Prajapatimitra and 
Varuna mitra on the basis of the recent discoveries. These 
Tuleri presumably ruled from 50 B,C. to 360 a.D. 

Qraidtt the above names we have the names of two more 
kmgs. i.e. Ashadasena and TrivanaiputTn Bbagvau from the 
Pabhosa cave inscriptions. Copper coins of another ting, 
named Acbyuta have been discovered. Some writcrt have 
Achyuia with the ruler rocnlioned in tbe 
Allahabad Paiar insetiplion. On the basis of this ideoiifi- 
cation a.s an ally of the Naga chiefs, and also the dose 
resemblance of his coins with the mins of the Nagas Dr. 
Altekar has prcsumal him to be a Naga chief, 

T^e l^gdom of Afakhchhatm seems to possess consi- 
derabJe significance at the limc of the rise of the Imperial 
Guptas, as its ruler ventured to oppose Samudra Gupta 
whose mighty armies htul ovcr-nin the whole of India. 

5. The Kardtmtatcoi : h was a Bactrian tribe and 
ruled over the Western India for about three centuries. 
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Tlicy had wmted power From Kihaharaia* and were an 
importimt power lo be m:koncd with on the eve of the rise 
of the Intpcnal Guptas. The founder of this dynasty W‘as 
Oashuma who was a fcudaioty of the Kusbans for some 
broc. There is nothing interesting either in the detaiJs of 
htsiciry of Chashtana or his son, Jayadaman« who dictl at a 
young age. 

Rudnidaman r, a grandson of Chashtana. is perhaps the 
Brst ruler of significance of this dynasty. He defeated 
Cautniiputra Satkami, the lord of the Deccan. From his 
J^agadh Inscription Ji is evident that he ruled over a vast 
kingdom which comprised Akam. Avami, Anupa, Aparants. 
Surashira and Anarta. From ihc other coins of Chashtsna 
we a hint about a possible expansion of the Karfanmia 
^pirc at the cost of the Satavahana kingdom. Rudm- 
daman I ruled for about twenty years. He is said to have 
defeated the Yaudheyas, He w^is a great king and ruled 
(W'cr Malwa, Kaihiawar, Gujarat, the Northern Konkan and 
Ult MZ2ntshinjiti icgiorrs on Narhada. He only 

a warrior but was also n great administrator. He is 
said to have re^nslruacd the dam of the Sudarshana Lake 
instructed during the Mauryan period, which was hreached 
due to a icniblc cyclone. This was one of his great 
achievements in the field of public utiJiiy. The prosperity 
people of Saurashtra depended t'cry much on this 
dam. RoJradartian is said to have “enjoyed royal fomine 
even when he w^ in his mother's womb". The exact 
rij^ificance of this claim cannot be realised at presenL 
Hts good rule cleared the land ofdisease, robbers, wild beasts 
and other pests. He was also a pLatron of Classical Sanskrit 
and was himself a past master in grammar, polity, music 
and lo^cand was reputed for the excellence of his composi¬ 
tion in Sanskrit, both in prose and vcise, (Age of 
Imperial trnity). 

Rudradnman was succeeded by Oamaghsada whose 
reign was short and tincv'entful. H's death was a sigiiaJ 
for a war of succession between his brother Rudrasimbu 
I and son, Jrvadaman. Both of them ruled altcmalcly tBl 
199 A.D,. It is interesiing to note that neither of Ihc two 
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claimants could issuecoii»as Mahakshatrapa (Supreme ruler) 
during the years 179 A.D. to 181 A.D. and again fhim 18B 
A.D. to (90 A.D. Rapson has exp lain ed it as due to their 
internal struggle, fihandarkar, however, thinks that the 
absence of thdr coins as Mahakshtrapa from 1S8 AD, 
to 190 A,D. was because they were reduced to subordinate 
position by bvaradutta, an Ahhira ruler, who ruled in these 
regions during these years. His viewpoint seems to be more 
ciofrccT. 

Presumably, the position was simitar in the years 179 
AD. to (Bt AD. Rudrabhutl, an Abhira general, had grown 
streag enough to become Mahakshatrapa, exile Jivadaman 
and reduce Rudrastmha to a subordinate position. Thus, 
the mutual quarrels of the Kardamakas twice deprived them 
of their supreme position and gave a chance to Abhitaji to 
become their overlords. 

Rudrodmha was succeeded by his son Rudrasena 1 In 
200 A .D, 05 a Mahakshatrapa. From clay seals of Maha’ 
devi Babhudama, a sister of Kudrasena I, discovered at 
Basrah, it becomes evident that she was tnarried to a chief 
of the Lichchhavt tribe and that the Kardamakas had matri¬ 
monial alliance with the Uchchhavis, 

Rudrasena I ruled for about twenty-two years from 200 
AD. to 222 A.D. and was succeeded by his two brothers, 
Samghadamon and Damasena, who ruled for another 
fourteen years. Their period w'as uneveutfuL The power 
of the Rardamakos started declining after this period. It 
was presumably due to ihdr internal quarrels and the rise of 
the Abhiras in the adjoining territories, 

Y^odaman was the next chief of the Kardamnkai. 
The history of Kardamakas after him is not of any consCN 
qucncc. Several chielk took up the govetnment during the 
next century but no one had any great victory or adminis¬ 
trative achitfvemem to one’s credit. The chronology of 
the Kardamoka chiefs as given in their inscription is thus 
given 1^ Dr. D, C. Shear: 
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Vigayascna 


(259-50 A.D,) 
(251-55 A.D.) 
(256-76 A,D.> 
(276-79 A.D.) 
(2S2-96 AuD.) 


Damajadii Sri Ui 


Rudrascna II 
Visvasimha 


Bbartradaman 


Svanii Rudrafcita. of Rudra<laii]aa U wqa a ruler 
■of Kouiie slgaificance. He ruled in the middle of the fourth 
century A.D, and was sutxecded by hts $on Rudrufetm HI. 
The importam ruler of this dynasty nns Rudrasimha 


ni. 


After Bhaxtridanuin the (Cardamakas were perh^ 
subjected to a subonJitiatt position as the coias of bis suc¬ 
cessor!: mdteute them as Kshatrapas and not as Mahaksba- 
trapas. I^umablyt th^ were oiverthrown by the Sassanids 
of Iran and the later rulers were mere feudatories of Ininiaa 
monorchs. 

Anarchy and disorder seem to be prevailing tn the 
country when Chandra Gupta li Vikramaditya invaded thdr 
kingdom and extended the Gupia rule over the Wcsiern 
India. 

Conquests and Extent or Emeifb op chandra gupta i 

Unfortimately we do not liave a complete record of the 
■conquests of Chandra Gupta I. It is mainly on the basis 
of some contemporary accounts that the different writers 
have (tied to construct details of his conquests and extent of 
empire. These are very controversial. 

On the basis of the coins us well as some written records 
Dr. V.A. Smith has tried to prove that Chandra Gupia I 
and his predecessors enjoyed a subordinate position b^orv a 
matrUrtoniai alliance with the Lichchhavis, Chandm Gupta 
in fact became an independent ruler with a mspecmble state 
only aAer his marriage; he got in dowry the kingdom of 
Magadha. 
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On Ihe bosi^Df "ICaumudi MoJiDi^avn*, a conc^mparary 
Eiixoum, Df. Jayas^Til has aJso arriscd at a similar condu- 
Ihc ix^ioii of the kingdam of Magadha 
trough Ih^ichchhavw although the details ate somewhat 
djlTcfeot. The Ijthchhavw probably helped Chandra Gupta 
I Impure the kingdom of Magadha frora Simdara Varimin 
of Paihputra. Chandra Gupta I presumably started bis era 
in comaietiioratjno of this assumption of independent Gov- 
enimcnt wrth the title of Mabarajadliiniia. 

m description and the extent of the Gupta empire in 
Its miual sh^ as ii svas during the days of Chandra Gupta 

Va^ the Vishou and the Bhagwata, the tnformation of the 
o My Liken as fiutbeniic as these are ^^oniemcKv 
ra^ re^s, Vayu Purana has been well preserved (o its 
ongmaj form and may be lohen as quite trust worthy. 

PargitCT thus takes down from Vayu Purana the des- 
cnptjcjm nf the Gupta Etnpijrc :__ 

SaJreiam Maga- 

ahai^tatha. Etao janapadan Sarvan bhoksyante Gupta 

This has been translated by him as follows : 

“Kings tern ©fthc Gupta race will enjoy all ihcse terri- 

dwcripiion of the 

S ‘J **'\>*"^ of Chundra Gupia f. From 

S A “'"Prised 

of Allahabad. Oudh and South Bihana respectable empire. 

to justdy the dam* of Chandra Gupta 1 as a Maharajadhi- 

Ray Chaudhoty holds that the fiot two Gupta 
Ghatotkocha Gupta ruled over 
Ma^dha (which the originisl state of the Guptas) and 

Chandra Gupta i 

added to this state the territories of Prayaga and Satera. 
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This VKw is supported b> the AJlahabad PiJkr rnscrip- 
lion which docs not mention of the cotitfuests of regions cx- 
tcmling from Alkihsbad in the West lo the Otmges in the 
fcis!. On the other hand we have the minutest details of the 
t^toncs and states of the North which were ovcr-rmi by 
Samudni Gupta. 


Some writers have attributed even the coamjcsi of the 
r^ons of Magadha to Chandra Gupta I, saying that he 
i^raied MagaJha from the Scythians after a great fight 
This IS, however, not supported Iry any authentic records 


Lust days: On the basis of Bhavisyu Purana 
»me wnters have stated that Chandra Gupta I was mur* 
dcred by his son Samudra Gupta. This statemcni, how- 
iwt seem to be correct and was most probably 
added to the Parana by some later writers. We know it 
for that S^udia Gupta was selected by his father 

for kingship, he being the fittest prince for ibe throne. 


TOs,^however, docs not help lo find the fast known date 
of Chandra Gupta 1. (i is also controversial whether 
C^dra Gupta 1 was succeeded by his son Samudra Gupta 
former's dcaih or duiin^ his Ufe-time. Dr. Jayas- 
W thinly that Chandra Gupta I abdicated in favour of 
nis son* Sanmdni Gupta. Some writm go to the extent of 
Mytng that Chandra Gupta was killed in a war and it was in 
fact during those dark days of hts fife, before his death, that 
he appealed to Samudra Gupta to take up the command of 

government, as he himself 
had faded to retneve the situation. 


Some writers suggest that Chandra Gupta I married 
Kumara Devi presumably in 320 A.D,. the beghming of the 
Gupta era, The appeal to Samudra Gupia to take up the 
ragns of Goventmem, as the fittest of the princes, could 
be made only after Chandra Gupta I bad seen the metlie 
of Samudra Gupta in some batile-Scld. The latter must be 
qmie grown up, and the year of his seteciioa or of his 
possible aeoesrioti, must be somewhere neor-aboui, 350 
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The assignment of such a long period of government to 
ChandtiL Gupta I may be supported on the basis of several 
conqu^u which arc aocrediiM to him. 

This, howescf, leaves a vcr>' short period of gqvem- 
ment, i.c. only 25 3 rcars, to Samudra Gupta as we know it 
for certain that Chandra Gupta (I came to the throne some¬ 
time before 3S0 A.D. In between the two great rulers, Rama 
Gupta also ruled for a short interval. 

The fact that Chandra Gupta I Feigned up to 350 A.D, 
which lias been supported by Dr. R,C. Majumdar, how¬ 
ever, does not get any ooniirniation from the other con¬ 
temporary records. Rather we come acioss some evi¬ 
dence to the contrary. If wc accept the content of Gaya 
Copper Hate we shall have to take back the last year of rule 
of Chandra Gupta 1 to earlier than 32S A.D. The Nalandii 
Hate rurther shortens his period of government by three 
years and we shall have to accept that he ruled for about five 
years after the Gupta Era and was succeeded by Samudra 
Gupta in 325 A.D. Therefore, we sliatl have to conclude 
that Chandra Gupta I mErried Kiunara Devi presumably 
much earlier and the Gupta era was started when the 
joint efforts of the two famiUes led to the establishment of 
a respectable independent slate. 

Or. R.K, Mookerjee thinks that Chandra Gupta I 
handed over the rdgns of Government to Samudm Gupta 
sometime in 335 A.D. after a rule of about fifteen years as 
an independent monarch. 

This date, although not based on very sound facts, 
seems to be nearer the truth. This gives a period of 40 
years lo Samudra Gupta for his tong record of victories, 
ThLs date also leaves a period of about 15 years of role for 
Chandra Gupta I for his conquests of Prayaga and Saketa, 

GUFTA ERA 

Chandra Gupta I was the first Gupta ruler who assum¬ 
ed an independent position. He should, therefore, be 
regarded as the first mLci of the Imperial Gupta line in 
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reality. To mark his independence he presumably started 
the Gupta era. Dr. Fleet was the first writer to put forward 
this theory. He held that the Gupta era in 319-20 

^■^'“^thc year of assiiniptiDn of an itidcpemJetit status by 
Chandra Gupta I. He based his viewpoint on ihc slaiemott 
of AJberuni. tti,. that ‘the Gupta era was sqMrated from the 
Saka era by an interval of 241 ycara*. 

Rapson and Ray Cfaaudhury have proved that the Saka 
era began ia 7B A.D. If this is true it meam that the Gupta 
era began in 319-20 A.D. In fact it is not only the state¬ 
ment of Atberuni on which we can base our ossumptiorLS. 
But we can prove them on the basis of several other con¬ 
temporary dates of the Saka era and Gupta era—of events 
and rdgns of eontanporory monutchs. Dr. V.A. Smith 
found in this theory a great step towards the settlemcm of a 
controversy, which had so far been bewildcrtng and confus¬ 
ing to the students of ancient Indian history. He observed, 
A great step in advance was gained by Fleet’s determina¬ 
tion of the Gupta era which had been the subject of much 
wild conjectures. His demonsiratjon that the year I of that 
^ is 319-20 A.D, fiaed the chronological position of a most 
important dynasty and reduced chaos to order**. 

The theory, althou^ so convincing and based on facts 
Mid figures, is not undisputed. Dr, Shama Shastri holds 
^t the Gupta era did not begin in 319-20 A,D. and that its 
first year was 200-201 A.D. Shri Govind Pai holds that 
^ Gupto era began in 272-273 A.D, niese views do not 
find any support cither from the modem historians or the 
contemporary records and stand self-condemned when 
judged on the basis of different events of the Gupta period, 

Df. Fleet is of the opinion that the Gupta era was in 
vogue among the Uchchhavls and was adopted by Chandra 
Gupta hU marriage with queen Kumara Devi, ft 
gained significance under Chandra Gupta !. He is, therefore, 
known as its founder. Later on. it was adopted by several 
Subordinate chiefs of the Guptas and gained an almost all- 
India character. The comparison of some years of Gupta 
era with those of Matva era or Saka era enables us to come 
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tG the concJusJon that it was origtnally stoned by Chandra 
Gupta I tTi 319-^ A.D, ahhougti it was kept in abeyance for 
several decades because we do not find any inscription or 
coin with the Gupta era lill the days of Chondiu Gupta IL 
This has led some writcra to presume that it might have been 
started quite late, with the detennination of its first date 
with the earliest date of the Guptas when they ussumod 
sovereignty. 

The theory of Dr. Reel may be confinned on the basts 
of the following bisiorkal data 

In the Mandusor Inscnpiion of Kumara Gupta the date 
of the Malava year is given a$ 493. It corresponds to 
about 436 A-D. as we are told that the Vjkratnadtiyji of 
Malava, who started M a lava era, started ruling In 57 B,C. 
The earlier year of the sovereignty of Kumara CupUi which 
MfC one in a position to come across so far b 96lh year of the 
Gupta era. Sitnllarly, the last known date of this ruler in 
oocordance tvjlh the Gupta era is 136 on the hasis of the 
dates of the BhiEsad Inscription and a silver coin Dr Fleet 
concluded that Kumara Gupta ruled from 414 a.D. to 455 
A.D. and as 436 A.D. falls within these two dales and not in 
the dates at which we con arrive at after making necessaiy 
calculalioiu in accordance with the theory of S bri S ha ma 
Shastri or Shfi Pai, this theory seems more convincingt. 

It may also be supported on ibe basis of the recent dis¬ 
covery of a hoard €>r coins of Svami Rudrasimba who is 
presumed to be a contemporary of Samudra Gupta. He 
challenged Samudra Gupta and tried to resist hb mighty 
anmy but was defeated and overpowtired. The last knowti 
date of his coins is 274 year of the Saka era which corres¬ 
ponds to 352 A.D., when the power of Samudra Gupta was 
at its climat and be could be accredited with the eutUnction 
of the ruler; his period of rdgn being 330-375 A.D. 

The contention of Fleet also finds support from the 
Ganjom Plates of Sasanka. Wc know it for certain that 
Sasanka wat a contempuraty of Harsha. He ruled in Ben¬ 
gal and after a diplomatic murder of Rajya Vardhao. the 
elder brother of Harsba, tried to capture Kanauj. Harsha 
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froen (06-646 A.D. The year of G upi^ era. mcntbiicd 
«j Ganjam Flaie U 300, which in accordance vviih Dr Floet'a 
(hcoiy, oortesptmds lo 6t9-20 A.D and thus ftilb within 
the ragti of Harihn. 


AJso, we are told that Chandra Gupta H ascended the 
throne someUme in 375 to 3«l A.D. anti raled up to 414 
A. D, when he was succeeded by Kunuira Gupta I. From the 
histoncal records wc know that [mincdiately after his acces- 
sjon he had to wage a war oq the Saka ralcts of the West- 
em In^a. He defcaiod them and took up the title of 
dakan * The last date of thi: Satii eni h 304 which 

corresponds lo 382 A,D. The last ktiowTt dale of Chandra 
Gupto It IS 93iid year of the Gupta era which corresponds to 
413. A.D. As both (he dates fall within the dates assigned to 
tijc reign of Chandra Gupta II, and it is only by iljc fixation 

^ banning year of Gupta cm, 
and 78 A.D, as the beginning year of Saka era, we have to 
accept the viewpoint of Dr. Ftcet that the Gupta era com- 
menoed m A,D. tlijs was also adopted by the 

roicr of Valla bh) and several other rajas who a^nowledeed 
the supremacy of the Imperial Guptas. 

It can also be proved on the basis of the rock inscrip- 
Uot at Terpur of Harjaveiman and some other evidence 
which we come across a: different places and also from the 
histoty of the contemporary period. The Tezpur inscription 
WfM inscnbed in the year 510 of the Gupta era. Salastambha 
ruled Mnwtiine in 650 A.D. and Haijaverman. who was 
mn m the line rrottt Salasiambha, should ordinarily have 

^mu*^*** sometiine in 830 A.D. Thus 

510th year of the Gupta era was sometime in 830 A,D, or 
the Gupta era began in 319.320 A.D. 


Thus, on the basis of all the above records we can say 
the Gupta era commenced in 320 A.D. and most pro- 
bably Chandra Gupta I was its promulgator. 


SAMUDRA GUPTA 

At the lime of Samudra Gupta's accession India was 
facing a very crilkal situation. Not only it was in a ife- 
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united inonditian but it wa$ also being ruled by the foreign¬ 
ers not in ihe interesut of its {teople but for their o^n pet^ 
sonnl ends. The Naga nilers liite the "snakes**, n$ their 
name connotes, were busy in sucking the blood of the poor 
Indians under their heels. The Indians had lost their 
ancient prestige. 

It was in these drcumstances that Sanmdra GnptA 
appeared on the poliiicat platfomi of India and it would not 
be incorrect to say that the appcaianoc of this sun led to the 
dispelling of the ^en darkness and ending of the exploita¬ 
tion of the Indians in on atmosphere of anarchy, disorder 
and disunity. Unlike the contemporary rulcfs lie believed in 
practical work. He made it dear to Us people in his very 
first deciaratton as a rtitcr ihnt it was hrsaim to liberate dtf 
down-trodden Indians from the fortign yoke. In the 
socomphshment of his grand ideal he was never found 
wanting hi courage and resouroes. He looked to every 
Aryan as his subject and took rest only when the whole of 
Northern India was enumdpated. 

It is unrortiinate that such a great man was completely 
unknown before the deciphering of the contents of the Alla¬ 
habad Pillar Inscription. Dr. V.A. Smith was so much 
impressed by the long list of bis victories that he gave him (he 
tide of the Indian Napoleon. There are others who rank 
him even higher thin Napoleon. No doubt the area 
involved in the conquests of Napoleon was greater than 
that of Samudm Gupta, and while Samudra Gupta was the 
son of a ruler, Napoleon hod risen to the high position 
from ranks, but the qualities wc find in Sumudra Gupta 
definitely surposa (hose of Napoleon. Both bad a nation 
at their back and had q triumphant mititory career. 

Napoleon was loved by the people of France and his 
principles of ‘Liberty. Equality and Fintcmity' were only 
for France in the hilcr stages, although in the beginning he 
fought for thdr universal application. With the march of 
time his outlook changed. His later struggles were not for 
these grand ideals but for the glories of France alone. He 
passionately loved France and exploited other nations with 
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the help of French resources. Ini>leadl of giving Liberty 
to the people of Europe he gave Stitt greater despots. The 
Spamsh example and his egaiistlc dcclaroiion of bringing 
down the ‘Nation of Shopkeepers' in, no \v-ay leaves behind a 
good impression. If he was intercsicd in esen the French 
nation he should have tried lo improve their Jot instead of 
exploiting them and destroying the other nations of Europe; 
he instead brought untold miseries upon them. The victo¬ 
ries made him a hero of France but it was a short-lived posi¬ 
tion not based upon sound principles. When he returned 
Irom R^ia after h» defeat the French people who at a 
time hailed him. turned against him and the very city of 
Farts, which he had decorated with the ramies of the world 
closed its gates upon him. The victor of the hundred baidcs 
passed the Last six painful years of bis life as on English 
prisoner at St. Halenaj Why such n great tragic end of a 
great hero like Napoleon ? It was because he set aside the 
prindpJes of his life aAer having drunk, the cup of intoxi¬ 
cating victories. 

It was not the case with Samudra Gupta. He never 
exploited the defeated nations. He had set principfcs and a 
marked policy which he pursiMd. He had before him the 
goal of the emandptition of India which he achieved through 
his victories over the 21 rulers of Northern and Southern 
India. According to Atyangar it is most unjust to compare 
him with Napoleon who regarded mere military conrjucsii 
as the duty of the tings. Samudra Gupta's actions—mili¬ 
tary and diptomalic—were uU well-rcgulaietl. His policy 
of t^oc and TeconciLiaiion, his colonial policy and adminis- 
traiion, his anphasis on the defence of the sea frtmtim» his 
philanthropy, and his dealings with people are the charac¬ 
teristics of lofty and magrutnimous personality of Samudra 
Gupta, both a$ a man and as a king. Samudra Gupia never 
became a militarist in the real sen.^ of the term. 

AII AKABAD FitJJVIt iNSCRiniON 

This undated inscription, which was removed from 
Kausamhhr lo its present place by Aklrar the Great, is a 
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monument commemoraUng the glorious achieifemeRU of 
Samudra Gupta, both in the fields of peace and wax. 

But for Its discovery Samudra Ouptu would have gone 
down in history as tnciely a name without the detail of his 
achievements. The pillar ii unique in that it drssribca-the 
great ness of ihc two ndcri, . Guj^ 

which they at lainodlay following the two'different principles 
Le. of ‘non-viotcnce’ and ‘war and aggression' respectively. 

It b non^sectarian in character. It can be rdied upon as 
authentic, as its author. Harisena, was a minister of peace 
and war in his government. Most probably he accompanied 
the ruler in all his wars and ibu4 was on eye-witness to his 
victories. It is rather unfortunate Ihai the author, instead 
of giving eiflbomie details of his dilTerent wars, lays more 
sSTcsA on the description of such qualities of the king as arc 
not very useful to the students of history. He proves himsdr 
more a scholar and a poet than a historian. He could have 
given more details about the Indian chiefs subdued by 
Samudra Gupta. The inscription is both in prose and 
verse. The informaiton which w'e gather may be given line- 
wise 3s below 

The author starts with a brief description of the early 
life of the emperor. Some parts of the earlier lines are broken. 
Possibly they described hU early ediuaiion and some ba ttles 
which Im fought as a prince. 

In line 5 he has been praE^ for hjs Ica roing . He b 
described as a great schaiar, keen to enjoy the company 
of the poets and scholars. 

Line 7 gives a vivid picture of his selection, by his father 
and his court, as a sucoei^r. Some writers fon the literal 
interpretation of this line) hold the view that Chandra 
Gupta [ abdicated in favour of his son Samudra Gupta. 
A picture U also drawn of disappointment and jealousy of 
rival princes, who in spite of ihcir ^uol rights, were ignor¬ 
ed. The royal courtiers have, however, been shown as m- 
jdcitjg this event, being very much satisfied ar ihb selec¬ 
tion. 
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In line 9 pcn|ilc’£ jj^ltifact inn^ l ove and happiness bm 
been sho)^ J[or hU n ailitary adikvcimiiits whiarwercofan 
immcirtal nature. A mentton ii al$o made of (be surrender 
of some chieAainsi who after their sut^gation paid him 
homage. 

Line TI acquaints us with his deierminatlon for the 
subjugniioQ of the evil-doers. Their defeat led no doubt 
to their humiliation but inwardly they remained oflTended 
for some lime. The benign nature and kindness of Samu- 
dra Gupta, however, changed their hcans. They sincerely 
regretted their past misdeeds and repented over their hostile 
attitude. 

In line 13 are mentioned the names of the three Naga 
rulers, tc. Achyuta, Naga Sena and Ganapaii Naga who 
offered a united resistance against him but were completely 
routed and exterminated. 

In line 15 Samudra Cupia has been praised for his 
scholarly and poetic qualities. He has also ban described 
BS a great religioits leader. In tfiort, he was an embodi¬ 
ment of all virtues and remains an idol for meditation of 
those who am understand his merit and intellect. 

The sevenlemtih tine gives an indication of hts having 
fought nmny battles. His body was covered with many 
tears which had been caused by the blows of baitlc-oxes, 
arrows, spears, pikes, barbed darts and many other weapons 
of war. 

Line 19 a long list of the iwdve Southern kings, 
who after iheir defeat and surrender, were F^tornd to thdr 
respective territories. This enhanced his prestige, as liberation 
and restoration after a defeat was a unique act. 

Line 2l indicates the names of the nine unfortunate 
North Indian kings who were dealt with severely. After 
their defeat they were not restored to their respective 
territories. Thdr stales were annexed to the Gupta empire 
piesumabiy with the idea of providing the people of these 
lerritories with a better govemment. An indication, of the 
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su^issjon of ihc foresi chiefs has also been in this 

Line 22 coauiiiu a dcfaiJcd tist of (he frotilier and the 
rcpubJit^n stales, which accepted Samudra Gupta's supre- 
inocy ujthoui a war, and agreed to pay to him the customtuy 
nomage and tnhute. 

Lino 23 d^bes such for off frontier ruJcR who ttspea- 
M ntm for fus prowess and maintained frieijdty rdatioas 
With him, sent him presents of bcauUful maideas and placed 
ai his d«p^ all such pleasures of life, as were available 
Kn Samudra Oupia has also been described in this 

hnc as the generator of good and the destroyer of evil. 

26 he has been praised as the sas-four of the 
miserable poor, destitute and the afflicted of the mankind. 
He always thinking of the betterment of such people- 
HJs offlem were employed to restore the prosperity in the 
r^ons of the conquered kings. He has also been compared 
with toara fthc god of heaven), Dhanada (the god of wealth), 
Antaka (the god of death) and Vanma (the god of sea). 

compared with Ka-Uiyap. Narada 
™ musical aocomplishments. They 

^cdHito insignificance when compared to h» talent. The 

i«v(a<wt poets Hocked around him and acknow¬ 

ledged tns supremacy in the art of poetry and learning. 

details of his anc«tore and the status 
torv^nrYTi^ them- li Ls very useful to determine their his- 
tory ar^iheir position which, but for this line, would have 
remamea dusive. 

n.int;!" ^ <iuthor. after describing hh war4ike 
Samudra Gupta's departure from this 

which be 

deserved, has been d^bed as the abode of Indra. 

wrw Of ^wad and heart. He 

ureal fetigious policy, but was also a 

STand 

people like ihTh ^ effect on the hearts of the 

people tore ,hc holy water of the Ganges. 
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Line 31 gives the nnme of the author. The mention of 
Chnnclm Gupta II in line 33 loads one to conclude that it 
was n posthumous jnschption. 

Kls Succession 

As tins been staled in the beginning. India was passing 
through troubled times at the time of accession of Samudra 
Guptu. Dr. Jayaswal says that the rortiuics of the Guptas 
had reached at their lowest ebb with Chandra Gupta I 
having been ousted from his kingdom and liis repeated 
failures to retrieve the situation and get b»:k his lost king¬ 
dom. He had tears in his e)'es when he handed over the 
charge of the kingdom to Samudiia Gupta after the latters' 
selection as the successor with the approvwt of the council. 
From this statomeat it also becomes clear that Samudra 
Gupta presumably succeeded his father during the latter's 
life-time, he having abdicated in favour of Samudra Gupta, 
saying, ”You now, my noble Sir, be ihe King fprotect the 
kingdom)'' Dr, Chhabra has supported the view regarding 
the abdication of Chandra Gupta I in favour of Samudra 
Gupta, on the basis of the Ittenti interprctaiion of the 
seventh line of the inscription. Another important point to be 
borne in mind Is that the selection of Samudra Gupta from 
amongst his children was made by Chandra Gupta f although 
he was not (he eldest, taking into eonstderaijon his pest 
record of victories and capability of handimg complicBied 
and critical problems, Karisena thus described this event 
in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription; “Who being scanned 
at. with looks of gtoom and envy by those rejected, despite 
Ihdr equal bjrlb, whib the attendants of the court heaved 
deep sighs of relief manifesting thdr happiness—^was selected 
by his rather who exclaimed “Verily he is worthy". He 
embraced him with hair standing erect—symptomatic of the 
happiness and sentiments. He looked at turn repeatedly 
with affection and tears of joy, which expressed his noble 
nature and happiness at the right selection. He is to govern, 
of a surety, the whole world'*. 

Horisena takea pairis to draw the vivid scene of the 
royal court when Samudra Gupta was selected both by 
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Ite S *“ '•«* ■>« >wiit,m He d«leor 

sawpH 

about Uie date of fats nc(»«c ™!ii condusioas 

on the basis of difTer^iit k' P«TO<1 of his rule, 

UoRThaw iusioncsU eveais ujid the two ques- 

can be arri^JT no final decision 

Guptas and iL I irtJkk *^*”^^*'*J oUuincc between the 

«in!^ to i'fhc eS^sortjr*" 

tinHof haanssion u 5??4 °?“'"'’S ha asc at the 

have as^dS^7h,n.5 I* «« “ 

for y^„"'SAS 

OuD{a»s saxJ,^ of Oiajidni 

pttiod mnged between 335*A ^ 

to Dr J«wcen 335 A.D. and 380 A.D. Accordinfi 

.j,_ ' - ' 'r ^^nmdar Samudra Gupia ascended the 
ihrone somctinM* between 340 A.D. and 3?0 ’a.d; ' “ 

avid^^fS^''STsS^G^j:' ‘ '‘‘"r ‘ 

been rtdine in aT ■ Gupta must have 

h» gowmmail BaSR’.^^ vomninic^ 

•««ion of Sariod •STlT' *" ?“ **“’ 

ted by his cld« br«^^KaS*T*h ” M ^ 

decision of his father di^iisficd with the 

defcaccd. "* However, he was 

this inditeit* *^I^nk Wm is avaiJabIc after 

Samudm Gupta and he too^ 

af^cr the esp^sion of his empL ^ to' the"^™dS-"S 
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Sea. are of the opimorv that the Gupta empire suffered 
an eclipse at iJie cad of the reign of Chandra Gupta I or 
^ ^ Samudra Gitpia at the hands 

s^'PfC'hacy had been going 

yeare. Although in the begjmiing the VaJrataltas enjoved 
^cuy s^ng^d snprcnic position, in the end they coltaps- 
^ and Sainirfra Gupta compelled Rudrasena I to ttibmJi 
and accept him os his overlord. 

Hfs Waas 

The of Sanmdra Gupta may ccnvcniemly be divid¬ 
^d Ware m the North against recalcitrant rulers. His 
?h ^ ^ classified by H.G. Rawlinaon 

^ ih^r If ®^?”e four h^ :^*'Kings who were slain 
dopnions aiineMd; kings who ivcre defeated 
ISl i? Pf«OMR. but re-instated as tributaries: froniio- 
iJf paying homage and "distant kings" 

wno sent embassies acknowledging his power", 

editil mT* Allahabad Pillar Inscnpiion 

edii^ by Harisena, who was also Samudra Gupta's minis- 
ter for pcacejutd war. and h presumed to have accompanied 
him m aU his ^paigns and was thus an auihentk eye* 

did? -S'! niihlessly catcrmituiled 

capture, restored to their respectire 
temtono. It is unfonunate that Hari^a did tim give 

t "If or Ihcir struggles which hcciSjd 

ct^menUy giw, had he so desired, and contented hiraseir 
ii<m^ ^ making a mention of their names fn the inscrip- 

The names of the ruicra of the Norili who were defeated 
and extc^inated by &mudra Gupta have been mentioned 

ini lines 13 anj 21 which arc as follows : 

Line 13 "Ui^srijed by any body, with the bound¬ 
less prowess of his own arm, he uprooted Achyma and 
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Naga Sena, and captuned htm. who was bora In itic ramlly 
erf ihc Kotas, being atiracted by ilie city thut bi»l the name 
of Pusbpa." 

Line 21 “His re^l spiendonr only added eolotips 
by the ruthless exterrnmation of Rudra De^a, Matlla, 
Nagadatta, Chandra Varman, Gaiuipaii Naga, NagnseTia, 
Achyuta, Nnndi, Bala Verman and many other kings of 
Aryavaiia—and the os erthrow of the kings of the forests 
into servitude," 

In Tine 13 a mention of only three Naga riders has been 
made. They were perhaps the first group of rulers who had 
10^ face the prowi^ of his annv. The combined unnies 
ol the three rulers most probably met Samudru Gupta near 
Kausambhi where the pillar inscription was installed. 
They were defeated. This victory was a turning poml in 
Samudia Gupta's esreer. Wc also find a mention of the 
destruction of Nagasena in 'Harsha Chantnt.' The passage 
goes thus. “At PUdmavati occurred the doom of Nagaseim 
born of the Naga family who was foolish enough to has'c the 
secrets of his policy discu.ssetl in the presence of the Sarika 
bird which declared them aloud'' {Sudhakar Chatto- 
pttdhyal. 

Dr, VA Smith writes. “The greater part of these 
Northern conquests must have been completed and subju-gat 
®d temtoiies absorbed, before Santudra Gupta ventured to 
unmake the invasion of the kingdom of the South, a task 
which denumded uncommon boldness in design, and master¬ 
ly powers of organisation and execution". 

This policy of ruthless cxiermirmtion may not appeal 
to a general reader who would liave formed a very high 
opinion about Samudra Gupta. But a oitical study of the 
dmumstances under which Samudra Gupta had to adopt 
this ruthless policy would justify his approach. 

I. Samudra Gupta was dcicnntncd to liberate Arya- 
vmta from the foreign domination. He had also resolved to 
give it uoiiy and a benign and national government. ThLs 
could only be possible afler the total extittrtioti of small 
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principatitio which obstrucied his policy of utiifying the 
people of India so essential for the devdopmcni of 
their prosperity. 

2, Although it was a part of his cherished dream, 
Samudra Gupta did not annex Sotxthem India into his 
empire, fearing that it might be dJifjcult for him to maintain 
an effective control over these for-'Snng areas. There was, 
however, no such problem in Northern India. He was 
pretty sure that he could effectively control Ihc Northern 
regions. 

3, The third factor which made him follow this hifidw 
handed policy was dial ihc three Naga rulers after iheir 
defeat near Kausambht would not fee] contented in casting 
their lot at the mer^ of Samudra Gupta, Taking advan¬ 
tage of hh absence in the South they broke into on open 
revolt. They went ftaiher and swelled the ranks of his cue* 
mies by joining ihcm openly in the war in which Samudra 
Gupta was involved inuned lately after his return front the 
South. Thus Samudra Gupta was justified to take these 
extreme steps, which hi the normal dicumstanoes could not 
be expected from a person of his nature- 

4, The fourth factor was that he maintained a grand 
army. Its matnicnanoe required huge expenditure. To be 
satisfied with the mere state of Magadha under hlsi direct 
control, with all the North Indian states nominally acknow¬ 
ledging his supremBcy with an mtemai autonomous set¬ 
up. was not expedient politically. These states, with their 
tesources fatty at their disposal, could at any time break 
their connections with him and thus create situation wbkb 
had been controlled earlier after in t ensi ve warfare. 

The author of the Allahabad Fnscriplion thus justifies 
the policy of his master : *‘Who abounded In majesty 
that bad been increased by violently exierminaiing Rudra 
Deva..and S other kings of Northern India.” He finds in 
their ruthless extermination the end of a tymnnicai rule and 
the beginning of a better government. The people of the 
liberated regions rejoiced his victory and his policy further 
enhanced his prestige. 
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His southcnt campaign is without a piralicl in the 
histoiy of rttdia. Line 19, which runs as follows, gives us 
a list of the )2 Southern kijigs, who tricil to stop she 
e^cr-sictorious army of Samu^ra Gupta : 

Line 19 The great fortune of bis career attained the 
pmnaclc of glory by hi* far sighted poJtQr of liberation, after 
subjugation of MahetMlra of Kosala, Vyagbiuraja of Maha 
Kanzuta, Manta raja of Ktrala. Mahendra of Pishtapuratj 
Swami Dutta of Kottura. on the hiJt, Pam ana of Eranda- 
pala, Vishnu Gopa of Kanchi, Nilaraja of Avamukta, HasU* 
veniian of Veiifp, Ugrasena of Palukka, Kubcni ofOevams- 

^hanamjaya of Kushihalapur and all the other kings 
of the southern regions." 

As is dear from ihi* line of the mscnpijpn after capture 
mg the Southern king? in the battJe-fidd Somudra Gupta 
set them at liberty. This enhanced his pfesdge Airther, 

DFx Ray Chaudhary hat described his policy in the 
North os that of a Digvtjayi** or ^'Conqueror of qiiartcis" 
of the early Magadhan type and in the south he followed the 
KautiJyan ideal of a "Dharma Vyayf* or '‘Righteous con¬ 
queror". 


Samudm Gupta deserves praise for his far-si^ted polic}’. 
Later events confirmed the soundne^ of hrs policy. Mualtni 
rulers, who fried to matniain their hold over Southern India 
from their hcadquaners m the North, failed. One of them even 
to the extent of shining hir aipital to a canral place, tike 
^ulaiabad but his plans did not bring any good results. 
Another s^t the leal 25 years of his life in the Deccan but 
faded—'foiled grandly', according to Lane-Poolc, Accord- 
mg to Dr. V.A. Smith, Satnudra Gupta returned from the 
South m 350 A D 'laden with golden booty, like the Moha- 
mm^n adventurer, who perfotmed the same military 
cx.p]aiu nearly a ihonsand years later/ 

of Satnudra Gupta, both 
m the North and the South, i.e. toml extermination of the 
9 lonp or the North tnenlioncd in Line 13 and 21 respective- 

I of tb*<r kifigdoim in bts cmpiie, and 

the bberauon of 12 Souihem kings after their defeat and 
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rapture when had acknowlectsed his supremacy. His 
policy lo^i^ the ‘Fronticf tings and Repubiican tribes' 

Trmshtiort * 

His imperial status was fully acknowledsial without 

orders, and paying homage by the fronUcr tings of Sama- 

Kanripum and other 
(ocightouniig statw) and by Malavas. Aijuiutyanas. Yaodhe- 

ITd •• • K-k** 

•■.iw.''''^“‘ ''■*■ ®^‘*‘ comncfiKd tto( 

UK paternal preference wa* ahundanlly JuaUiial by Ibe 
l^ng kin*, viho displayed a degree of skill in the in of 

inc most ilJustnous sovereigns of lndm"\ 

&mudra Cupta maintained very cordial relations isith 

the iwT' Sassflnian king of Persia and 

the rulert of China. Rome and East Indies. Dr. R c 

Majumdar, on (he basis of a Javanese leiti. named Taiiiri 
f^andaka. has stated that Maharaja Aisvaryapala of the 
U3^cr race iraced his anccsiory to the family oFSamudra 

ExT^.^T OF Ewme 

ofNTrtJJkU^* sucngih to annex the whole 

of Northern and Southern India into hh empire. Hoit'ever 

farsjfhled policy and felt 
toiaj extermination of independent 
nders of Southern India were 
rwtored tbcir temtorus after their defeat. The Frontier 
kings and Republx^n states were won ever by him by 
alliance, whtth g,xve him powers to arrange for their defence 
and made them subcmlinutc io his powtr^ 

^ administered by him thus cornpris. 

ed the whole of Northern India excluding Western Punjab. 
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Kashmir, Wcitiem Rajpiitjuta, Sind, Cujarai and OrU^SAr 
In ihe AUshabad Pinar InficripUon, Saniudra GupUi has 
been compared with the god Vunma (god of water) which 
ted some of the writen to condude that perhaps hts empire 
emended from the Western to the Eastern Sea. This is not 
correct as the conquest of the extreme Western regions i,e.,i 
Gojarai, was accomplished by his successor, Chandra Gupta 
U. 

Describing the exicni of his empire. Dr. V.A. Smith says 
that “the dominion under the direct govermnetit of SamuJra 
Gupta in the middle of the fourtb century thus comprised 
all the most populous and fertile countries of Northern 
India. It extended from the Brahampuira in the East to the 
Jamuna and the Chambal in the West; and frotn the foot of 
the Himalayas tn the North to the Narmada in the South. 
Beyond these wide Limits, the frontier kingdoms of the 
Assam and the Gongetic delta as well as those on the South* 
em slopes of ihc Kimaluyas and the free irtbes of Raj- 
putanu and MaJawft were attached to the empire by bonds 
of supporting-alliance while almost all the kingdoms of the 
South had been over-run by the emperorarmies and com¬ 
pelled to acknowledge his irresistible mighi’*. 

1'hus, we can say that the empire of Samndra Gupta 
comprised a much larger area, in case wc include in it 
all such states os were bound together, under bis supre¬ 
macy, by alliances, as compared to tfae direaly administer¬ 
ed area. It was perhaps second to Asoka only in its vast* 
ness in tlie Hindu period. 

Samudra Gupta as-d Ski MuciHAVARMAN Of 
Ceylon 

Samudm Gupta knit the fttmtier states into a tong line 
of political alliances and ambassadorial lies and thus safe* 
guarded his vast empire from a possible foreign invasion. 
How bo dev'doped his relations with Ceylon speaks for his 
farrightedness and its details should not pass unnoiieed, 

From time immemorial India had maintained cultural 
and idigjoui tics with Ceylon. Asoka conviened the Ccyb- 
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nesff ti) Buddhism with ihc licjp of Buddhist Missionaries. 
Buddhist piigrims flocked every year to the places of pij- 
grima^ iu^IndiEi. Samudrit Gupia was very anxious to 
maintain friendly relations uith such neighbouring states 
as he could not bring imtfcr his contra] directly. King 
Sri Meghnvarman of Ceylon loo was keen to de\'cbp 
friendly relations with Samudra Gpta, firtiiJy for his power 
and empire and secondly to gain some facilities for the 
Bj^dhist pilgrim.^ visiting centres of Buddhism in India. 
This muiwil self-inierestcdncss culminated into 3 political 
alliance. The AJiBhahad Pillar stands a witness to this 
political ajiiance wheretn it is slated that Samudra Gupta 
reived gifts and presents from the people of Stmhala and 
all ihc dwclJefs on the hlaftds. 

It is said that when the younger brother of the Ceylonese 
King visited fndioit holy places, particubirjy Bodh Gaya, 
he could not gel a place of comfort to stay. He campfain* 
^ of this difficulty to hfs hrothcr, the Ceylonese king. This 
difRcuIty had heen experienced by the other Buddhist 
monks also who visited India earlier. The Ceylonese king 
sent an embassy to the royal Gupta coun. with presents 
and gifts for the king. The purpose behind this mission was 
to procure for the Ceylonese pilgrims, visiting India, some 
concessions and also to get a permission for the building of 
a monastery at fiodb Gaya for Ceylonese pilgrims. This 
afforded a chance to Samudra Gupta to cement and dev-dop 
friendly relatioM with the Ceylonese king. He readily 
^nsented. The importance of this friendly lie can be well 
imagined from the fact that the Gupta king was meticwloua 
to have It menUoned in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription. 
This speaks volumes of his broadmindedness and tolerance 
in his religious outlook- Hieun Tsang. who v'istted India 
during the reign of Harsha made a mention of this monas* 
tcry in his nocount of Bodh Gaya. Mr. Rawlinson has 
described it in his short cultural History of India, as a 
splendid building with six halls and three loftv towera, 
surrounded by a wall thirty or forty feel high. It was deco- 
raicd in brilliant colours, and contained an image of the 
Buddha, cast in gold and siK-cr, and adorned with gems and 
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pr^ou^ $tonjs> It accommodated niofc than one thou- 
send monks. 


As A Gl.>iL&At. 

Samudm Gupta was a twm soldier. One of the most 
important factors for liis eser victorious record was ifial like 
NcpoIcoQ tw always personally Jed hJi army in the haUle- 
Ikkl. In Line 17 of the Inaeriptkui it has been stated that 
"He ^^'as dcsteroiis in waging hundreds of battles with the 
only strength of his famous prowess of arms. The beauty 
of his charming body wiia enhanced by the multiplicity of 
the confused wounds caused by the blows of batile'axes, 
arrows, spears, pikes, barbed darts, swords, lances, javelins, 
iron arrows, vaitastikos and many other w'capons,** The 
numerous wounds on his body have been compared to the 
stars of the sky. 

Another notable feature of his military career was that 
he dill not believe in entering into diplomatic alliance or 
other military pacts of the modem times. He always de¬ 
pended on the strength of his army and his personal prowess. 
He out-shone Alexander (who had to wait for weela on the 
bank of Jehlum before a struggle with Poros) when he 
crossed the flooded Ganges to meet the confederacy of the 
Naga rulers in the face of ihejr stifF rosisianoc. He was 
never found wanting jn courage and his tiger-slayer type of 
coins not only speak for his physical strength but also indi¬ 
cate his resoluteness even in the face of a tiger. 

With all his warlike qualities, unlike other great conque¬ 
rors be was never moved by the lust of acquisition of more 
territories. His policy of annexation and exterminatioti was 
confined to the boundaites of Aryavarta and once be hud 
unified Aryavmta of his conception which extendod from 
the Himalayas in the North to Vindbyas in the South and 
from the Western to the Eastern seas, he never thought of 
further annexing even an inch of land to bis territorks 
in spite of temptations. He even went to the extent of 
restoring the territories of the defeated rulers. With the 
strength of his arms be could afford a march over the Middle 
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East countries; like Persia, whith hdd been greatly weaken¬ 
ed, and set his mnne enlisted among the grtol generals like 
Alexander amt Napoleon hut he neser cherished this ideal. 
We, therefore, cannot label him as a inilHorHi tike Nnpoleoit 
and others. He always avoided bloodshed and hw policy 
towards tlte Sotilhem kings as well as the frontier chiefs 
supports this view. 

His horsissacrilke. which he pert'ornied after his vic¬ 
tories it) the North and the South, speaks for the sup¬ 
reme position which he had attained by dint of his valour 
and courage. His career was a long struggle. The AlLihu- 
bitd Pillar Inscription icUs us that Samudra Gupta was a 
gKdi warrior and a very determined and resolute general. 
The ttger-sbyar type coins conhnn this tiatcmeni. But 
once he hud fulfilled his cherished ideal instead of rtsiing on 
his laurels the rest of his life, he look to other spheres of 
f.iate activiiics. He j 5 ive to the people a long spell of peace 
and personally took interest in the derelopment of the 
country in the dlffereni Helds of activities w>hich were the 
natural outcome of prosperity. Art and culture thrived 
under the progressive govern mem. 

AA A DirLOMAt 

Sarnudni Gupta w^os not only a great warrior but also 
3 far-sighted dtplomot. Unassisted by any other mJer, he 
fought all his battles. Perhaps, he b without a parallel 
in the history of India to reduce to a subordinate alliance, 
rulers, who. if handled recklessly or tactlessly, would have 
proved \cry iroublesouic to the great monarch. His rela¬ 
tions with the Hve froniiet kings and the republican states 
is another instance of his skill as a diplomat. Even the 
Kushan rulers of the frontier posts, the Sassaniait king of 
Persia and the rulers of Ceylon and East Todies could have 
proved troublesome, or at least could ignore him and save 
themselves from subordinate alliance with him. Samudra 
Gupta tackled every rival chief after making full assesment 
of his worth and importance. He found the Northern 
kings too tnachcrous to be spored. Southern stato were 
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too fiir off ro be controlled eirecijvely. Subjects of 'republic 
can SLUtes’ 4*'erc too indepcndcnt-lovins i£> be kept under 
coniro] pcaoeru]l)i : they were pemUtted to enjoy internal 
autonomy. He found tte frontier kings too good and sub- 
miMive to be drawn into a war. With the far-off siMes like 
Ceylon and Persia he wasconient to have ambassadorial ties. 
The proof of the pudding lies in its eating, Samudo Gupta's 
foreign policy stood well tliis saying and proved beyond any 
shadow of doubt the soundnoiu of Jiis diplomaiic rdations. 
Dr. R.C. Majumdar has sinnmed up his statesntanship. 
He sayA that Samndra Gupta had the vision of on alMndia 
empire. He strengthened his position by anneiiting tbc 
North Indian states and thus ensured pHsaoe. which was not 
possible without thdr total eaiincUon, For the oiUlying 
kingdoms he used ^ dJlfcrciit rod^ a siniil^ apptoau^b 
would have antagonised them. He did give them internal 
autonomy but controlled their Ibreign policy so thoroughly 
that they could not sow the seeds of discord in the poltttctd 
affairs of tadia. 


As \ Scholar ^nd a Poirr 


Samudra Gupta, unlike other great warriors, was a 
man of letters. From the Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
we know that he was a very learned sclioiar. His policy of 
encouragement of the learned people, which was also 
followed by his successor Chandra Gupta H, led to the 
^owth of drama, poetry and other literary pursuits of the 
time, India con boast of several literary figures of that 
period isho contributed a tot to the development of the 
Iiuu^ culture. hr& minister for pence ^tid war, 

was himself a great poet and scholar. He pays a gjowing 
tribute to Samudra Gupta's qualities of head and heart in 
Line 5 of the Allahabad Kllar Inscripiion as follows t 

Translation : 

Whose liupp^ incni:il dispiisiiiati wits njways to itii^ 
with ihc learned people md remaiu iht supporter of ihc real 
truth of scriptures, firroly fixed (in the tenets), Having 
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owccoroc those destruclivc forces, which mar the beauty 
of ejtcdJcni poetry, by the ae^s and inspiration imbibed 
from the collective wisdom <>f his erudite men. he shines as 
a luminary of mcridinn splendour in the {irmament of the 
wise hy much of poetry (of exoeUence) and of clear meatt- 
ing," 

Some writers have shown tbetr reluctance to see eye to 
eye with this line on the plea that there is tioihlng on record 
to prove the truth of this statement. Neither there Is 
some poetical composition of Samudra Gupta available to 
tts as such nor has any of his couplets been quoted by 
some contemporary or later poet in his works. Harisena 
compltmcnifd him in this manner perhaps only because 
he was his court poet and wanted to present him in the 
best possible colours. 

As A MustetAN 

Samudra Gupta has also been complimented by Hari- 
seua for his musical nccompEishmenis. He has been stated 
to be a past master of musk. He has been compared with 
Kasyapa (the guru of India) and Naiada and Tumburu 
for his musicaJ qualities in Line 27 which runs as follows:-^ 

Transiatfoit * 

■‘Ka^pa, the guru of Indra (the lord of gods) 
Tumburu and Norada {famous for their musical accomplish- 
menta) ami others, paled into instBuifiaince by his slmrp imd " 
cultured inicll^ and musical talents. By virtue of his 
various exquisite poems, he reigned supreme os the king 
of pocu among the learned people whose main-stay was 
poetry. Really his wcndetfUl and noble deeds nre svorthv 
to be cherished and praised for-cs-cr.’* 

His lyrisi type of wins, wherein be has been shown as 
playing on a vecna, confirm the views expressed by Hari- 
serta. But for the conventional doubts of the likely exagge- 
ration there is no evidence to disprove his praise for the king 
*that he put to shame Narada and Tumburu by his creditable 
and envious position in the art of music'. 
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Get^ekal Reimarks 

Saniudm Cupta hajs also been admircit for bis sympathy 
for the alllictnt, dowa*t:roddeii juul the depressed peoptc. 
He was always lesptiimvc to the oppressed and ncEver failed 
to redress tlicif pteviiitoes. Behind his iron coat of armour, 
he liad a sympathetic heart for the poor and afilictcd 
people. He was of a very kind and generous nature and 
one of ilte chief causes of the total extermination of North¬ 
ern stales was that their rulers were oppressive and the 
subjects were eriidtcd under their lyrannJcat rule. Kis 
benign government gave prosperity aiid a na ljonal feeling 
to the people. 

Samudra Gupm suooeoded in restoring mutual unity 
and consciousness which hud been sadly lacking due 
to a long foreign domination in India. As is evident from 
his titJc 'Samudra* he seems to have reaHy ruled o\er an 
empire which extended fr6m the Western to the Enstcra 
sea^ The expansion of the empire to the seas gave a 
fillip to the internationat trade of the country, Fahicn, who 
visited India during the days of bis successor, writes very 
favourably of the Indian trade with the countries in the 
East and to the West of India. Indian comnxodities hod a 
very favourable market everywhere in the world. 

Economic Condhioms 

The subjects of Snmudm Oapta enjoyed on economic 
prosperity, never known to their predecessors due to n 
stable and sound cuirency. 

Although a child of the Brahmanic revolution Samudra 
Oupta was still a very tolenmt king. His Utetnry nod cultured 
dJsposidon had broadened his outlook. As is cvidctii 
from bis coins, he was a worshipper of the Hindu gods. 
But we have yet to come across even a case of his I ndUFerenc® 
or psiriialiiy to the other reUgiona. At times, he «I apart 
money for the leltgious leaders of both the Hinduism and 
the Buddhism. The Allahabad Pillar Inscription, while 
making a mention of hts philanthropic activities, tells us 
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thst he was a giver of ihousjiuls of cows wtudi bad beea 
acquired He readily acceded vo Ihc request of the 

C^Ioncse king for the building of a monastery at Gaya 
for the Buddhist pilgnin!i from CeyEon. 

Sumudra Gupta raised the prestige of the country in 
the ^cs of the fareigaers by the establishment of a strong 
govenunent witbiu the country. So advanced in educatrou 
and culture became the Indians that the foreigners floclccd 
to the Indian universities for higher education. 

RAMA GUFTA 

The Gupta history of the period from the death of 
Samutlra Gupin in 370 A.D, to tlic accession of Chandra 
Gupta II in 376 A.D., is shrouded with ntystcry. Who 
suocccdol Samudra Gupta? Chr^pdra Gupta U bos been 
proved to be the immediate successor ofSamudm Gupta by 
some of the scholars on the basis of the Sth line of Mathura 
Stone Inscription of Chandra Gupta 11 which reads as 
follows :— 

“By hiin. who b the son, accepted by him [and) begotten 
on the Mahadev] Dutta Devi, of the Mahorajadhiraja (the 
gloitous Samudra Gupta)’*. 

The contemporary literary record, Devi Chandra 
Gupiam. however, gives us quite a diEferent picture, 

In this drama, which was written by Visakha Duita, 
who is also the author of famous *Mudra Raksbnaa', we 
are told that immediately after Ids accession to the throne, 
Ruma Gupta had to wage a war with the Saka ruler of 
Malwa (some hold that he was n ruler of Mathura}. He 
was, however, defeated and compelled to sutretidcr bis wife, 
Dhruva Devi, to tbe Saka ruler. Thti action of the king 
had the approval of his minister, but the queen was very 
perturbed when she came to know of this humiliating con¬ 
dition of the treaty of peace. Annoyed she called the king 
heartless and coward. He, in turn, justified his action. 
The younger brother of Rama Gupta, Chandra Cupia, risk¬ 
ed hb life to sttv'o the honour of the famtly. Prcsuinahly, 
he was approached by his sistcr-in-bw, queea Ohravu Devi 
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in tfie Tdaitcr and he pranned to lave her honour. He 
went in disguise as Dhntvj Devi to the camp of the Saka 
chief* !t is slated that Dhruva Dcs'i (actually Chandra 
Gupta) wrote to the Saka chief iltal she would be acooni' 
panied by re lion e of her maid-sersants and other good- 
looking ladies befitting the dignity of a great and beaaUfii] 
queen and in accordance with cusLom. This was readily 
accepted by the Saka rfiief Chandra Gupta (in the guise 
of Dhruva Devt) accompanied by 500 beautiful maidens (hut 
actually young brave soldiers) who svcfc carried by another 
two thousand soldiers in ‘dolts' entered the comp of the 
Sal a chief. The Saka chief was so iubilutii and happy 
over his success that he forgot to take precautions against 
any possible danger to his life. Thiv lapse cost him hb life. 

The incident has been narrated even b)' Bana in his 
’liarsha Choritra'. He writes. "Chandra Gupta It. in lire 
guise of a rcmalc. assassinated the Saka Icing, possessed of 
lust for another's wife ai his very camp'’ or to put it more 
clearly, the Saka king was killed white courting the wife 
of onoiher person. Sonkar Ary a* the commiintaior on 
'Horsha CTharitra’., mokes this reference of Bana, dearer by 
Slating that the Sakap^li was killed in private by Chondm 
Gupta disguised os his brother’s wife and surrounded by 
men. dre£.<)ed like women. 

This incident was a turning point in the career of 
Chandra Gupta. He became famous by the title of ‘Sakari* 
and received appreciation from the queen and the people. 
Tlvcy hailed him as a great hero. This bravery and boldness, 
however, cost him very dearly in the iiiitiLd stages. Rama 
Gupta could not tolerate the popularity of his younger 
brother. Consequently, relations between them got estrang¬ 
ed. Chandra Gupta had thus no option but to quit the 
royal court and to stay away from the busy life of the 
capital, lie pas.sed a few years of bis llTe in sodu^on. One 
after-noon in tbc absence of royal guards, he entemi the 
palace, murdered his brother, ascended the throne and 
married Dhruva Devi. 

\ We gcL a similar vertion in 'Mojmalu-i-Twarikh', an 
I Arabic folklore, translated in Pcrsiari by Abdul Kason Ali 
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in 1226 A.D. Rama Gtipia has h«xa named in this book as 
Riiwat and Chundra Gupta SarlLamurts. The sluty is 
somewhat akin to the onenarruted by Visakhadutta in Devi 
Chandra Guptom, Some bitl chieftain had revolted against 
Rawal's authority. Some historians have ideniifiod this 
rebel chief with the hill chief of Kangra. Others pToi^ him 
somewhere in the hilly felons of Shiv ahk This annoyed 
Rama Gupta who had succeeded to the mighty kingdom of 
Saimidra Gupta. He marched at the head of a grand army 
to subdue and punish the rebel. Unrofiuoatcly, the royal 
forces could not pierce through the defences of the rebel 
chief and had no other alternative but to faU back. The 
tosses on the Gupta side were very heavy. This gave an 
opportunity to the enemy. Encouraged by this tum of the 
tide in their favour, the rebel forces chased the Gupta 
army. Accompanied by his officers and family, Rama 
Gupta shut himself up in a. fort in the hiJU. Stralcgically a 
blunder, thU provided an easy trap for him. He had to 
surrender unconditionally. Theteupon, be was asked to 
surrender the queen and other hitlies to the rebel chief—the 
most humiliating terms of peace. However, Chandra Gupta 
II. then a prince, rose to the occasion and submitted his plan 
to the king wherein he volunteered to save the royal camp 
from this catastrophe. According to this plan the prince was 
to go to the enemy’s camp in the guise of Dhruva Devi. 
He was to be accompanied by ait the youths of the royal 
camp disguised os maidens. The plan succeeded and the 
hill chief was annihilated. 

After this tnddeni. however, Rama Gupta beenmo 
very unpopular. His weakness and cowardice were of the 
lowest order. Chandra Gupta, on the other hand, gained 
popularity. This annoyed Rama Gupta. Chandra Gupta 
thought it politic to quit the r^al court for a brief inter^. 

One summer afternoon he leturncd to the capital as a 
mad man, hardly recognised by any body. He went to the 
royal palace where be found the gates unguarded, as the 
guards were taking a nap. He went in and found his 
brother and queen Dhruva Devi chewing sugar-cane. Ho 
was also offerrf one and with that also a knife. This gave 
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turn a long-'W^iiicd opportuntty and be killed hif brother 
with the same knife. Dhru^n Devi did not raise any alarm. 
Perhaps, since the incident in the bill fort, she had taken a 
fancy to Chandra Gupia. The death of Rama Gupta was 
welcomed by the people m this brought to an end a CTud, 
cowuid und vraccilaiing ruler, who hud treated the honnur 
of his family so Ughtly. The ancession of Chandra Gupta 
was a great event as with it were revived old glories of adveo' 
victories and prosperity, associated with the reign 
of Samudra Gupta. 

Perhaps Rama Gupta is tlie most coniroveraial figure 
among the Gupta rulers. Some writers have gone to the 
eaient of saying that there was no king at all among the 
Gupta rulers bearing the name of Ranm Gupta and the one. 
who is a conlTovcRial ideality, was either some chief of 
Mr(w 4 or Mathura or his namehus nol been correctly deci¬ 
phered. Dr. Bhandarkar thinks that *Ra' of Rama, if 
studied veiy dosely, seems to be ‘Ka' and ■Ma' was tocsi 
probably *Ca'. He, therefore, opines that 'Kaca Gupta' 
has b«n read enoncoudy as *Rama Gupia'^ who sva,s eilhef 
a rfs'D] of Samiidni Gupta for the acccsSfon to the Gupta 
throne or Samudra Gupta himself. This was his original 
name and the title Samudra' was adopted by him aflet the 
extension of tii$ empire to the seas. Dr. Jay&swal ts, how¬ 
ever, of the opinion that ‘Rama Gupta' and ‘Kaca Gupta’ 
were two names of the same person. It is very difficult to 
agree with this view as ‘Rama Gupta' and ‘Kaca Gupta' 
the two controversial persona lilies stand in history h k** two 
poles apart. Rama Gupta, from all available records, sectos 
to have been a very weak and cow^ard king, who even agreed 
to surrender his wife to a Saka chief. From the records of 
'Kaca Gupta , however, we gather that he w'Os an extermi¬ 
nator of all kings. Hms the two names cannot be mistaken 
for one personality. 

In <Dcvi Chandra Guptam' (the solitary record at our 
dispossil rpr ihh cofjirovwial mlo-) Rania Gupia has 
been dc>G:r[bed only ojicc. The dtuma which was wriuen 
by Visiik^utiluLta^ gbicis iis a long dialogue betwexfl. Raiua 
Gupta and Dhruvn Doi. k docs aoi anywhere specifically 
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mention that Rama Gupta vtii the successor or inheritor of 
the vast rortuncs of Samudni Gupta* Bona also makes a 
^Bwuit rcfcrcnta: of the munJw of a Saka chief by Chandra 
Gupta [l. Tbe mar riage of Chandra Gupta 11 mth Dhru^a 
Devi, the widow of his elder brother, is perhaps nowhere 
mentioned in the contemporary records and seems to be the 
outcome of fertile imaginatjon of some later writers who 
added many new tktails and wrote as they fdt and had 
gathered from the folk-talcs. 

First of all there is a controversy about the rebel ebtef 
and the location of his state. There is also a dinerenoc of 
opinion about ihc place of action. Altekat has presunt* 
ed that Rama Gupta, to escel his latbCT in conquests of 
icrritcries, invaded the territories of Piro the Kidam Kushnna 
king of Western Punjab but was signally defeated and com- 
pciEed to flcc- Probably he took refuge in a Himalayan fort 
where he was besieged by the pursuing conqueror. The 
beleaguered force was reduced to a desperate situation* The 
only way to clFeci an escape appeared to be to accept ignomi¬ 
nious peace terms dictated by ihc conqueror, who demanded. 
mteraJia, the surrender of the Gupta Qt»«;n. 

In this suiement we find three notable points, via, 

(i) That Rama Gupta wanted to excel his fulher by 
achieving fresh conquests and thus invaded the terri¬ 
tories of the Kushan king. 

(//) Thai he was defeated and compelied to take shdier 
in a Himalayan fort* 

(riVj That he agreed to surrender his queen Dhruva 
Devi to the Kushan king, 

Rama Gupta has been described by all ihe writers, as a 
weak king. His defeat and inter acceptance of the surren¬ 
der of his w'ife is perhaps the biggest proof of this fact. It 
b surprising that Dr. Altckur, in the same para* has given 
two diametrically opposite points. At the outset, he has 
presumed that Rimui Gupta warned to outshine his father 
Samudm Gupta in his milititry achicvcitienis and, therefore, 
invaded the territories of a Kushan king. Ev-en if we pre¬ 
sume him to be so ambitious, the later events do not justify 
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ihis ooiltention. Had Raam OupLi Iwen reaJiy u gcoeru] 
*jf the taiibre of hi^ father, or had he even a little bit of 
esi^rieDce in the worrarc, lie would not lm\e acted so rashly 
^d like an inexperienced person had nothing in rescr>«. 
I^s army would not have beta so weak thol after a failure lo 
break through the defence of his enemy he had nothing left 
to take a stand before a petty chieftain. Rama Gnpta bad 
^cceetled to the vast fortunes of Samudra Gupta. Naturally, 
he must have had under his commaiHl the great generals, 
offiem and soldkrs who had seen huttdreds of battle* during 
the period of his faiher and were thus experienced in the 
an of warfare, if wc presume for a moment that Ratna 
tjupta djd not have an experience of the warfare at least 
Iht^ trxpcncnccd men were there to advise him and to 

gmde htm from falling so easy a prey into the hands of a 
chicftatn ! 

Another feature which stands out is that Oandra 
Oup^who later proved himself second to none in the art 
or warfare, wm at) along with the anny. Yet he did not 
pve the faeneJit of his advice to hU brother at the proncr 


Riuna Guput, if he really so efiiviilrous and 
oouragteus, would not ha\r agreed to the sorretider of hia 
jra ii Other hand, if he was weak and coward, how 

t ^ '^31. n*suewed Sftmudra Gupta, especially 
jj^n C^am^ Gupta duringibe lifetime of his father had 
^ scleaed to bewme the king. Ewm if we presume that 

uftcf iiiaiifying his claim, 
d sc^ veiy tinhkeiy that a strong prince like Chandra 

That Rama Gupta tUd not succeed Samudia Gupta 

c Allahabad Pillar Inscription 

the Maibma Stone inscription of Chandra Gupia If. 
md^ied thereon that he was selected from 
among the royal prmccs lo succeed lo the Gupta throne. 

point which has attracted the atten¬ 
tion ol the htsiorutns is the re-marriage of Dhruva Devi 
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with Chundra Gupia H. Some writers feel lhal a marriage 
with the widow of an elder brother was not th accordance 
with the Hindu laws ihcn prevaJant and waSj tterefore, noi 
possible. Dr. /Vlickar has, however, pleaded in favour of 
it and has written that the idea may appear strange to us 
but this was not the case during the period of onr fop^ 
fathers. It was a normal practice during that period and it 
would not haw caused a flutter anywhere. 

Mabadevi Dhruva Devi has nowhere been shown ns a 
wife of Rama Gupta on contemporary record- She, how- 
t\xi, dos appear in the inscriptions as the chief queen of 
Chandra Gupta il, Dhruva Devi of the drama of Vishakha 
Duttn could be some other lady. 

The event of the marriage of Chandra Gupta II with 
Dhruva Devi seems to be a later addition to Harsha Cbaritra 
and should not be taken very seriously. 

Another point to be borne in mind is that Rama Gupra 
is tLOwh we nteni i oncd in the epigraph ie 
records »cMpi for a few.j:ujipcr coins 'which have beum] 
'Toui^ m7Western fndia, Dr. Altckor tries to rule out this 
objection as w dl, saying that perhaps the coins could not bd 
iMued because of a very short period of his reign. However; 
■even if iwtttc were issued, perhaps those might have been in 
the Bayana Hoard, but were melted down along with so 
many other coins of that hoard. 

In short it can be said that in all probability, Rama 
<fupta, believed to be the elder tsrolhef of Chandra Gupta 
II. was a local chief of Malwa, having the right of issuiog 
copper coins in his name, and was holding a semi-indepeo* 
■dent position under Chandra Gupta H. He was attacked 
and defeated by a Saka chief, who exploited the hriplessncss 
of Rama Gupta and subjected him to a humiliating pea^. 
Rama Gupta approached Chandra Gupta for help who in 
turn rose to the occasion and brought an end to the Safta 
chief. Thus, the views and theories put forward by various 
authors cannot he said to have solved Lhe controversy about 
Rama Gupta. Further exploration and discovery of his- 
toricid ma terra] may perhaps enable us lo come to some 
definite conclusion. 
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CI1\NDRA GUPTA ll ViKRAMADITYA 


Chafitlni Gupta [I combincrf in himself the wnrliJcc qua- 
Uucs of his father and the admioistrativc ability of Chsuidni 
Gi^ta Maurya. He ascended the throne sometime in 375 
^D. and nilod tjp (o 414 A D. Accordine to some writera 
he i^ded the Gupm throne aficr the munler of hb cider 
brother. Rama Gupta, The inscription of his period dis- 
ccvETcd ac Mathura, however, tstts a diffcmni story. He is 
stated to havc^ selected by his father, of seveml sons, as 
thi most suitable for kingship. He fully justified ihc confi- 
deaee reposed in him. 

The people of InUui enjoyed a Jong spelt of peace and 
prMpenty durung his reign. He faithfully followed the 
golden pnndple that -it behoves the kings to be always 
He was universally acclaitijed for the untirimi 
dnoiJon m the well-being of his people. His sense ^ 
jmicc and admimstraiive acumen became a legend for postc- 

Hc was as bmvc as a lion, as generous and hospitable 
Jiv Halmi. as resolute and determined as a rock and as broad¬ 
minded in his religious outlook as Akbar, He was an admi- 
nisiraior like Sher Shah Sun, Even those people who did 
not eye to eye with him in Ihdr religious ideologies 
praised h.m for the respect and charily he showed to them 
imd to their reli^ous institutions. He was perhaps the most 
popular njJcr of tmcicnl Indian history. 

Many legends and popular stories have been attached lo 

he was the 

l^ular \ ikrainadtlya of Ujjam* whovc court was known 
tor Its nmc gems one of whom was Kalidasa. The ihcorv 

was no other king of hb 
jalibre Md standing m the proteding and succeeding cen- 
lunes. He was the first ting among the Guptas who took 
up the proud tide of Vikramadilya. TIuT conquest eJ 
*■ valuable and importnni vktorv 

W it had defied the Indian monarchs during the preceding 

in this Western region in order to give it p^oe mfd nstorc 
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ils lost prosperity and order which had been disturbed dur¬ 
ing the continuous struggle. With this stay of The great 
Gupta ruler with his court in Mulwa. Ujjain might have 
gained ils importance. Ail this might have led lo his bccoro- 
ing famotis as 'VikTaumditya of Uj>0Lin*T Oumdra Gupr II 
possessed an exceptional sense of justice and administraLi vc 
ability to ntttke the proplc of Malwa forfiid the ‘Saha rulers' 
and to convert them into siatindi supportcri> of his dynasty. 
This view has, however* been disputed by some eminent 
historians who have tried to prove that ‘Vikramnditya of 
Ujjain* was unmistakabty a different king from Chandra 
Gupta 11 and flourished about four cenluiies iwlicr to him. 
He also belonged to a different dynasty* started his own era 
and was a great ‘Vaishnavite*. 

Some other writers have tried to identify him with 
Chandra of Mehrauli Inscription, who has been ttocreditod 
with a i^and victory over the confederacy of his enemies und 
conquest of the territones of Vangas and Vahlikas. HU 
empire extended as far as the mouths of the seven rivers in 
the North, the Western was and the Bengal in the EasL 
This theory carries some weight as Chandra Gupta II did 
rule over these territories and had won for himsdf on uu- 
di s p uted supreme position m Northern India. This inscrip- 
lioii also tells us that he w'os a Vaiduutvite and it was in 
honour of the latter that the iron pillar was installed at 
Vishnupada from where it was later removed to Ddhi. This 
eoinddes with the fact that Chandra Gupta 11 was also a 
devotee of VUnhu. If Chandra Gupta was in fact 'Chandra' 
of Mehrauli Inscription, then his empire exiendod as far 
as the country of Vahlikas i.e, (rromicT province! in the 
North- Southern sea.s m the South, the mouth of tlte Indus 
in the West and to Bengal in the East. This theory gains 
support froin the fact that the language used in this inscrip¬ 
tion is somewhat similar to the l^guagc of the Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription. 

Some writers, however, find one weak point in this 
theory. No coin or oitwr inscriptions of Chai^ra Gupta II 
have so far been discovered either In the csimne North or 
in the South. They hold that Chandm Gupta II presumably 
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raM over ihc greater pari^f Nortlwm India and he added 
Gujarat and Kalhiav-nr to the Oupia empire, which he won 
more by stmte^ and dipTotitacy than by means of war. 
In history, however, fie does not occupy as Important o poit* 
tion as he ought to be given in acoordanrx with the Jegends. 
£^<£0 among the Guptas, his predecessor, Samudro Gupta, 
gets a better deal at the hands of the historians. A critical 
study of his activities in the dificrwit fields, espcctaJly in 
administrative reforms and worfcs oT public utility, however, 
that although he was not a great militaiy genius 
h c his father (He did not have to his credit 3 long record 
of hundreds of battles) yet his administmlive worL. of 
which Fahicn gives an impartial testimony, was. tiot 
so iiisignificani as to give him ii second rate position when 
compared with hh father. He was to Sainudra Gupta 
what Akbar was to Babur, vvhai Ronjil Singh wm lo Guru 
Gobind Singh, what S^Sin was lo Lenin and whui Nehru 
is to Mahatma Gandlu. He had to his crodii the aeconi’* 
plishn:teni of the grand structure of the Gupta empire, the 
foundations of which had been laid down by his father, 
Samudra Gupta, Unforttinalcly, historians have laid 
more Mfess on the architect of this structure than on its 
builder. 


His ^ly history is shrouded in mystery and the e-vact 
dates of his birth and accession to the Imperial Gupta ilwone 
are not know'ji. Scholars differ in regard to the dreums- 
umces under which he asetuded the ihronc. A group of 
historians is of the opinion that he bad a disputed succea- 
aion. His claim to throne was disputed by his elder 
brother, Rama Gupta, who, according to Dr. Jayaswal 
was the immediate successor of Sanjudra Gupta, 

The claims of Chandra Gupta 11 were set aside in spite 
of the fact that he was the fittest of alt the sons of Samu^ 
Gupia (0 take up the rciponsibttiEy of the state. Lui-t* 
however, favoured him and he extricated his dder brother 
from out of the misfortune which befaU the latter when he 
mnl in pi^n to suppress tile revolt of Uic Saka chief 
The story hoA been told above in detail. The upshot of the 
whole episode was that in iJse end Chandra Gupta 11 awend- 
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ed the thtxine. He niArrted Ohruva Devi, his widov*’ sister- 
iii'law and nobody raised any objection against this manias 
sbbich svas contraiy to all the canons of Hindu religion. 
It vm presumably because the ground for it had already 
been prepared, partly by the bravery of Chandm Gupta IT 
and partly by the humiliating defeat and cowardice of his 
elder brother. 

Dr. V.A. Smith writes “He was a strong and vigorous 
ruler, well <|ualificd to govern and augmcivt an extensive 
empire. He loved higli sounding titles which proclaimed his 
martial prowess, and was fond of depicting himscir on his 
coins as engaged to successful person^ combat with a lion, 
after the old Persian fashion*’. He assumed the proud title 
of ‘Viktamaditya’. Thi-s tide was taken, firstly, to divert 
the attention of people from the murder of his elder brother 
and his marriage with his sister-in-law. It was shoepig to 
the people that Dhruva Devi bad agreed to trutiry the mur¬ 
derer of her husband. This created an impression, rather 
n misgiving and apprehension in the minds of people that 
perhaps: she also had a hand in the murder, For all his 
ahortcomings, Rama Gupta, in the eyes of his subjects, had 
not committed so grave on offence os to meet such a tragic 
end. 

A detailed sketch of the life and achievements of 
Chandra Gupta If can be drawn from three sources of infor¬ 
mation of his period. These are coins, inscriptions and the 
account of Fahicn, the Chinese ptlgrim, who visited India 
during his reign. 

The coins of Chandra Gupta II can be dassihed under 
the following heads i 

(!) Archer type. 

(2) Lion-slayer type. 

(31 Horseman type. 

(4) Chhatra type. 

(5) Couch type. 

(6) Standard type. 

(7) Chakra Vikrama type. 
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The study of these coins reveals his warlike qualities^ 
his love for sports and james and his appreeialjoD of the 
differem arts, it throws light on. the economic prosperity 
of the eouatry, Fahien writes that barter sytem was in 
vogue in the JifTcrent parts of India and people also used 
cowries as a medium of exchange. The good coins seems to 
have been used very sparingly. On the reverse of almost all 
these coins Ihc figure of gtiddcss Lakshmi is shown. This 
ct^rms our <mnvictjon about the king's religious belief in 
Vishnu and his consort iakshnu. 

From the Archer type of coins, which seetm to be very 
popular type Of his oouis. it appears that the use of hows 
and arrows was sUU very common with the Indian soldiery 
and this weapon of war was preferred over the other weapons. 
Liori'Slayer type, which has three varieties, i.e., Lioit>einnhat- 
ant type, Liofi-trampter type, Lion-reireaiing type, provides 
evidence of the king’s love for games and hunting and also 
indirectly hints at his resolute and determined nature. This 
also bints at the conquest of the territories of the Saka satraps 
which were known for the hide-outs of the fions. The 
king ptiKumably wanted to signify his victory over the 
Sakas through the issue of these cpiiii. The Saka rulers met 
him like lions, but were inunpled and compelled to beat a 
Threat. The 'Jkm-sbycr' may also be described os ‘Sakari’. 
the term by which he was knowm even three centuries after 
hh death. 

The horseman type of coins tells about the king’s love 
for horse-riding and sports. He was the first among the 
Gupta rulers to issue this type of coins. Unlike ht$ father, 
who show'ed more keenness in musical instruments during 
the leisuxe hours, he preferred to talu auch military ever- 
dues as were a better pastime for a ruler who had to pass the 
greater part ofhts life in saddle. Chhiitro and Couch type 
of coins depict the tnajesiie qualities of Chandra Gupta 11. 
Hr has been shown in both these cotm in oil his pomp and 
splendour, with his nlten Jams bearing umbrella os insignia of 
royuliyin Chhatratype and a big couch instead of a throne 
for the leisure hours in the other. Chakra-Vikrama type was 
hh innovation and seems to depict his devotion lo’Vishnu 
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and ihc suprane utidispuliwl posiiioji which he gained after 
hi& victories in (he North and North-West. 

The mscriptions indjcatc that in spUe of the fact that the 
king was a Vaishnavitc, he was lokrant towards the other 
religions and set apart big sums of monejr as donations for 
their activities. Chandra Cupia II was not interested in the 
recording of the inscriptUms as none of iliose discovered eo 
far seems to have been erected under his direct insiructions 
or supervision. Whatever inscriptions have been dis¬ 
covered were got engraved by his officers in the dificreiiL 
parts of his empire. On the one hand, these help tis to know 
about the extension of his empire and, on the other, Idl ut 
something about his predecessors. 

The inscriptions so far discowred are ; 

(1) Udayagiri Cave Insciiplioji of Chandra Guphl 11, 

(2) Mathura Stone Inscription of Chandra Gupta II. 

l3) Sanchi Stone ItLscriplion of Chandra Gupta H. 

(4) Gadhwa Slone Inscription of Chandra Gupia IT. 

The account of Fahicn., the Chinese pilgrim, conies next 
in importance. However, as Dr. R.K. Mookwjl has pointed 
out, he is not the only instance of cultural interoourse between 
India and Qiina. For a long time India had been looked up 
to by China as the seat of knowledge and highest wisdom 
which were eagerly and devoutly sou^t after by the best 
Chinese minds. Fahicn came to India, primarily, to collect 
materia] on Budhism and to visit its holy places. He did not 
seem to be interested in the Indian affairs as such. His 
reference to Indian alTaini is, tlitrcfore, always in a casual 
way. He did not bother himself to w-ritc even the name 
of the great king in whoiiie kingdoin he stayed for such a long 
time. However, being a disintcrcsloJ person, his remarks 
had iheir own value, A few of them are as follows : 

About the people of the middle kingdom which wav 
situated to the- South of Muttra (Mathura), he states that 
they were prosperoi^ and happy. Ofliciii! reairictions were 
non-existent.,, Corporal puniEhment was not gi%'en to any¬ 
body, Fines corresponding lo the gravity of the offciioes 
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4*cfe imposed... People belkvcd maod practised Ahhnsa 
Tfey did not drink wine, nor did they take onions or gjirlk! 
Chant^ were segregated. Fahicn^s obficrvations about 
Asoka's paboe a: PataJipuira arc very interesting, [ts 
various halls, all built of piled up stones, its walls and gato. 
and designs which were carved, engraved and in-laid! 
were so ]nagnifio;nt tiutl it did not appear to be the result of 
human [about, Fahien aittibuied this work to the spirits. 
There were free hospitals established by ciders and gentry 
whkh were open to all poor or helpless, orphans, widowers 
and t^ippics. In these hospitals there was provision far 
medicines, good doctors and food. 


From these remarks we can conclude that India was 
passing ihrou^ a vciy glorious period and perhaps the 
peace, prosperity and civilization of those days were uniaue 
in the world Fahien himself adiiuts that India was far mow 
advanced than China in respoa of freedom of movement 
allowed to Ibc fowi^Mrs and freodom of expression, writing 
and speech permitted to the people. The Indians were of 
a very high moral character and many of the business 
transactions were earned on orally. People were very hospi- 
laWc, Fahten says that wherever he went he was received 
very cordially. Titese chafacteristies and qualities of the 
people go to prove that Vifcramaditya bestowed on his sub- 
jwts the benehts of an orderly govemment which enabled 
them to lead a peaceful and prosperous life. The country 
was well governed there was as little admimstrativc inter¬ 

ference m the doily life of the people as possible. Dr. Smith 
says that, ’’probably India has nev-er been fiovemed better 
a^the oricntd manner, than it was during the reign of 
Vikramadiiyn. The government did not iittempi to do too 
much; but let the people alone, and was accordingly 
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^ instnpWiB whidi wot msrav«l in lle^TOnl pan ot 
bn amp.™ fcy hu govanma. Tiic MatSura Piitor lasSipUpn 
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which wus ciigra\'od in the sixty-first year of the Gupta crUt 
Indicates that the pillar was erected in the iiAb of the 
reign of Chandra Cupta II. From Sanehi Stone [nsciiption 
we gather that he continued to rule upto 413 A.D. 

In tJic 95ih year of the Gupta era, i.c. 415 A.D. the 
Bhilsad Inscription was engraved It belongs to the period 
of Kumara Gupta L It out thus be said that Chandra 
Gupta II died in between 413-41S A.D. or he ruled from 375 
to 414 A.D., i.c. for a period of about 39 years. 

Conquests of Ctianpra Gupta If 

Sfuimdra Gupta, no doubt, defeated all the rulers of 
India and won for hiinsdr the supreme position of a somrax, 
but lie could not tlioroughly subdue all the territones he 
conquered* His empire was, in fact, a looscly-hmi confede¬ 
racy and his death was a signal for the disruption and dis¬ 
integration of the empire which had been consolidated after 
a hard labour of three decades. Immcdiatety after his 
accession. Chandra Gupta i) had to deal with many such 
chieftains, as, taking advantage of the weakness of his pre¬ 
decessors, had asserted their independence. 

Tile coup aguinat his brother no doubt brought him inio 
prominence but it gave a chance to disruptive elements 
lo try for ind^Kudence. It was indeed difScuIt for Chandra 
Gupta II to control the situation created by him, and to 
wash the blot of the murder of his cider brother and bis 
ultimate marriage with Dhrava Devi, According to some 
writers adoption of high-sounding title of Vikramaditya by 
him was meant to suppress the opporiUon and to diven the 
attention of his subjects. 

Immediately after his aocessioii he started on his 
triumphani military career. He was determined to com* 
picte the work initiated by his predcocssor. In his subjuga¬ 
tion of the Northetn India be did not merely depend upon 
his armed forces but also had recount to diplomacy, where* 
ever considered politic. Some of the marriage alUonoes, 
w'hich lie contracted, w'cre aimed at putting on end to 
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opposition whicb, in thi^ absence of these alliances, would 
have crushed him. These polidcs made him famous as a 
great Etatesman and diplomat. From the available records 
of his reign it appears that first of oE he turned his aiieniion 
towards the North*Western states. The Mathura FUlar Ins¬ 
cription of 280 A.D.stands as a teslimoity to that. Some 
writers feel (hat these regions had remained unsubdued 
during the period of Samudra Gupta. Sy their diplomatic 
alliances the Kushan kings had crcnied such a situation that 
Samudra Gupta could not compterely annihilate Lbem. 
Arguing on the basis of the titles, tike Maharaja and Raja- 
dhiraja assumed by Chandra Gupta II on the lines of 
Kushan kings. Dr. Bhandaitcar has tried to prove Uuii 
Chandra Gupta 11 was perhapis the Erst of the Gupta rulers 
who wrested these regians from the Kushans. This, how¬ 
ever. does not seem to be correct as the Eran FiJlar inscrip¬ 
tion of Samudia GupUi dearly speaks of the extension of 
his empire to these regions, ft is no doubt true that 
Samudra Gupta could not personally march against the 
Kushan kings and thus completely eatmgutsb their authority 
in India, but command]ag someone's obedience is nodiing 
short of actual subjugation. Tlie question of Chandra 
Gupta tl's wresting these regions &om the Rushans, there¬ 
fore, docs not arise. 

The Mehrauii Iren Pillar Inscription, wherein a king 
by the name of Chandra Itos been described to be engaged 
in battle with the confedcrarq^ of the rulers of the re^ons 
of fihagirath and Padma, has been ideniihcd with Chandra 
Gupta 11. Some writers, on the basis of this tnscriptloD, 
have tried to prove that the North-Western rulers refused to 
acknowledge the supremacy of Chandra Gupta U, although 
they had concluded subordinate a ttianow with Somudta 
Gupm, This evidence is confinned from the fact that Kama 
Cupia, the predecessor of Chandra Gupta II, was obliged to 
march agnin&t a ruler in the North-West at the latter's refusal 
to acknowledge his suptemacy. Thua, wc can say ihiU the 
North-Westem regions wxre inhabited by insubordinate 
clEmctiU of freedom-loving dueftains and Chandra Gupta 
had to deal with these rulcm with a strong hand. This lie 
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could noi help, as oihcrwisc security of India would have 
always rcinained a pawti in the hands of foieigo aggressors. 
During the first five to tea years of his reign, Chandra 
Gupta n devoted himself whole-heartedly to the strengthen- 
ing of his North-Western dominiomi from JuUunduc to 
Maihum. 

Some writers believe that Chandra Guptas emptic 
extended as far as Balkh, beyond Uie Hindu K.ush moan- 
tains. This view, however, is not confirmed liy any local 
nr historical record. 

Chandra Gupta 11 next turned his attention towards the 
Saka rulcre, The tradition about Vjkramaditya who wa.s 
•Sakari’ or the killer of the Sa^ and who drove them and 
other foreigners out of the Indian soil and patronised learn¬ 
ing is most appropriately applicable to Chandra Gupta 11 
of all other kings who flourished before him and after him. 
and were known by this title. Dr. Altckar has put forward 
a similar view, although in a modified way. He is of the 
opinion that the empire of Saimidra Gupta was shaken by 
some internal insurrection immcdiatdy after his death and 
at the accession of his weak son, Rama Gupta. The tribes 
who had all along been loyal allies starred creating trouble 
on the Northern borders and Rama Gupta was obliged 
to march against them. He was, however, defeated by 
the Saka tribes and compelled to purchase peace by offering 
to surrender his wife. The siiuatiutt was saved by Chandra 
Gupta It. iho younger brother of Rama Gupta, who saved 
both the queen and the empire by a danng de^ and took the 
rrius of government in his own hands. He became the 
emperor and married Dhruva Devi, Sana has written in 
Harsha Cbaritra, that the Saka ruler was murdered when he 
was courting the wife of another. Sonkararya, the commcit- 
lator of Harsha Charitra. makes a clearer reference that 
Sak&paii was killed in private by Chandra Gupta It dis¬ 
guised as a woman. 

TTiis episode demonUhed the rebellious Saka chjcflatns. 
Chandra Gupta 11 Wtis also dctermiticd to reduce their states 
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completely^ His policy towards Hi esc rulers was simitiir lo 
ihat of his {atber^s policy in the Northern regions of India. 
FortuDnidy, for Chandra Gupta H, the Sajtas had been 
greatly reduced in their territories and suength by their 
defeat at the hands of the Vakatakas. Chandra Gupta II 
was shrewd enough to conclude a matrimonial alliiLOCc with 
the Vakatakns and thus enlist their support aguinst the 
Sakas of Matwa and Saurashtrn. i\ccording lo some his* 
torians the Vakatakas were placed in an important strategical 
position and could control any Nonhera inv'ader of the 
(lominlons of the Sakas Satraps of Gttajrst and Saiirashtra. 
Chandra Gupta alligned them to his: side by mattying off 
his daughtcf to the Vskaiaka prince. 


However, Rudrasena 11, his son-tn*law, died after a 
very short reign and the power fell into the hands of his 
daughter, Prabhavaii Gupta. Chandra Gupta 11 fully 
exploited this advantageous position and with Uie help of the 
\akalaka forces personally marched lor the complete an net* 
atiop of the W«tcrn icrrilories. Chandra Gupta II 
himself had no dueci provocalion or legitimate grievance 
to march against the Suka rulers except perhaps an imperia¬ 
listic ambiUon against a rich neighbour. However, it mav 
be that the easus belli was found in the differences of race, 
creed and manners. The fact remains tliat Chandra Gupta 
dealt with an iron rod in his policy towards these rulers who 
were a menace to the security of bis government. Ho used 
these marriage alliaaces for the fulfilment of his ambiibns. 
Dr. Ray Oiaudhtuy has called these aUiatiOGS as "Ihe 
tramp rards" of the Guptas, These enabled thian to gel 
Ma^dha and the throne of the Andhra. They cemented 
ihcir friendship with the Nagav by this means and controlled 
the mighty kingdom of )hc Vakatakas, 

Estimate of Chasdua Gufta || Visramaditya 


O^dra Gupta 11 has been praised by all the historian*. 
His period was perhaps the best in the Gupta age. It is 
popu arly tcraied as tlis golden period of Indian history. 
Dr V .A. Smith wntes that India did not Imvc ii better orient- 
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at monarch than him^ before or after Kim. He gave to Jndia 
a government which was an example in itself. 

He was not only a naliotial hero of Ills times but is 
perhaps the luiiioruil hero of the whole span of the Indian 
history. Fahien’s account ts full of praise for his regime. He 
says that even tn Chinn people did not enjoy as mutdi 
fivedom of expression, speech and movement as was then 
enjoyed by ihe people of India, 

Unlike his predecessors or successors, Chandra Gupta 
U spared suHficient lime to devote to the constructive work 
and the introduction of refonns in ihc various departments 
of state. He wa-t far-sighted enough to realise that the 
mere conquest of a coutitrj' did not make its conqueror an 
accepted niler. The true conquest lay in the winning over 
of the hearts of the people which could be possible only by 
the establishment of a benevolent government. Chandra 
Gupta U seems to have visited the different parts of his 
empire personally to see for himself the day-to-day life of 
the people. Presumably he personally attended to their 
genuine grievances. From the oontemporaiy Indian records 
we gather that he divided the hours of his day for perform¬ 
ing the multifariotis duties. In his works Kalidasa has 
featured the king as a hero. The conditions of the people 
dqiictcd in his novels arc not trf the past but of the times 
he was living in. Chandra Gupta was fully qualified to be 
a hero of the imeginaiion of Kalidasa; rather, he inspired 
whatever Kalidasa wrote, 

Chandra Gupta I f was a great soldier and a man of a 
very strong will power. Even the greatest calamity or 
problem could not ruffle him, He met all sorts of tough 
probl^s boldly and showed his far-sight^ness in tackling 
them. His struggle with the Sakas and other Western 
rulers has made some of the historiaris call hint a diptomat 
more than a soldier. To ignore his jniikary quaiUies 
is u grave injustice to his attoinmenis as a floldier. He was 
an able slmtcgio administrator. He understood the weak 
points of his enemies and struck at the right lirae. His plan 
to meet the Saka chief in the guise of a queen and kill liim in 
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Jirs cump and undo all the plans of the Inner speaks volumes 
for his capability as a soidier and a diplomaL From hh 
coins also vve know about his qualities as a soldier. Unlike 
his father, he ^fetTed Horse-type coins to the Lyrisi-typc 
as he felt that it behoves a soldier to be in the sa^le than 
play on a musical instrument. An interesting feature of his 
coins is that instead of comparing himsclT with a Hon he 
preferred to be known as a lion-kUIer or a ljon*tmmpJcf. 
In hi5 corns the lion is either being tmmpled upon or retreat' 
ing. This indicates that he was braver than a lion. 

Chandra Gupta If was also a post-master in diplomacy. 
His inatrimomal alliances secured for him a supreme posi¬ 
tion in Indio, He accomplished this grand task without 
any hloodshcd. His own marriage in the Naga family con¬ 
verted Nagas into his allies. Tlicsc rulers had been a eonis* 
lam eye-sore to his father, Samudro Gupto, The biter had 
been oompelled to wage many bloody wars against them and 
exterminate some of the slates, like the Vakalakos. These 
people enjoyed a supreme position in the politics of India. 
Chandra Gupta U look a very wise step id befriending 
them and converting them into his supporters by the 
marriage of his daughter Prahhavati with the Vakataka 
ruler. A fov years after this marriage the Vakataka ruler 
died. It is ImporLaiit to note that Prabhavati, the dauedilCf 
of Chandra Gupta 11. preferred to be known ns a daughter 
of the Guptas than a queen of the Vakatakos. Very proud¬ 
ly she got her relation with the Guptas mentioned in the 
Vflkataka records. The support of the Vakaiokas proved to 
be of oonsidcrahlc importance in the subjugation of 
coumries like Saurothtra, Kathiawar and other Western 
tenons and, Chandra Gupta II, after a brief struggle, could 
claim for birnself an tmdispuicd position in the whole of 
Northern India 

Ch^dra Gupta 11 never forgot to lake keen interest in 
the affairs of hb government as well os his suhjeeb. He 
very strictly followed the instructions laid down in DImnna 
Shostras for a king. Like Asoka the Great tie was easily 
accessible to the public all lire 24 hours of the day. He 
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made it a point to have the best men as his advisers. His 
court at IJjiain is knovvn Tor its nine gems up to this day. 
They were pcrtoits proficient in the diiTeient fields of admi- 
nistfution and art. Their best advice was aJvrays available 
10 the king. Never berore was an Indian Iting as rortunaie 
its Chunilra Gupta to have such a type of 'men of letters' 
and administraiive geniuses. Kalidasa in his dilTerent 
dramas, dra^^s the picture of the day-to-day life of the peo¬ 
ple under CJmndra Gupta Vikramaditya. His rule was in 
fact another Kama R^ij'ya and the people ertjoyed peace and 
prosperity. 

He was also a man of arts. Being himself very cultur¬ 
ed and educated, he patronised men of letters. Be was ver)’ 
fond of the company of learned persons. They llbclced to 
his court from the dlficrent parts of India. Whi]^ the great 
poets and writers, through their work, brought awakening 
among the ttmsies and u revoUitloti in the literacy' history of 
India, the master-painters and maslcr-scutptors, through 
their pninrings and engravings, gave n new life to the imagi¬ 
nation of the poets and the writers. Tiie Ajanln cave&, 
and ihe schools of art at Mathura, Nabndn and Benaras 
have left behind an ever-lasting impression of the glorious 
period of Chandra Gupta Vikramadityti. India not only 
experienced the climax in the dilTcreni fields of art but Ihcre 
was also a retigiotts renaissance. Unlike the Refonnatton 
in Europe which brought in its woke great bloodshed, 
persecutions, and untold miseries to bkhs of innocent peo¬ 
ple, in India harmony prevailed everywhere. The people 
nnd the religious iHsaders took these reforms in a “fpirii of 
co-operation, 

The ruins of the Hindu temples and Buddhist monaste¬ 
ries provide living proofs of the splendour of that period 
and the great faith people had in tt^ir religion at that tlmc- 
Chandra Gupta 11 himself foUowcd a very tolerant and liberal 
policy. It was in fact due to him that rdlgions flourish¬ 
ed together and never came into conflict with one another. 
Fahicn too tells of some disputes only amongst people of 
difTerent faiths, These disputes, however, were of a imnor 
nature and the people tried to settle them through discus* 
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sion, worthy of ihe cutnired people. Mr. R.N, Dandchar 
has found the dfeci of this catholicity of their faith in the fact 
ihai white Udaj'agiri Cave juid Mathum Slone lEucriptionjii 
arc Stuvitc in cbarncier. the Snnehi Inscription ts BuildhUt 
and the oiher Udayagiri Cave Inscription h Vaishtiavite« 

Chandra Gupia Jt also patronheed ieamtTig. The des¬ 
cription of Nalanda litiiversliy, as given by Fahien, gives 
sulHcicnt proof of the great proficiency which the Indians 
had attained in the different fields of oducation. There were- 
about 1.SOO professors and 15,000 students. It is imporiiint 
to note that, uoIUtc the present times, indians did not go 
abroad to gel higher education. Fahien writes that Nalanda 

a city of learning to which people of the different nation¬ 
alities flocked every year. A very hard competition was 
there at the time of admission and only deserving cases 
could get a chance. People considered it a privilege to study 
at this UniVCTsUy, cWt men like KnUdasn. fCunmia 
Bhatt, Dandin, etc. Flourished during die days of Cltandni 
Gupta, The king’s patronage of those learned people, 
as well as yearly grams to the University of Nalanda. arc 
evidence of hJs interest in the Field of education. 

Like his faihET, Chandra Gupta II also did not forget 
to maintain his relations with the foreign countries. These 
relations were devetopod due to three reasons. By the 
conquest of Western countries the empire of Chandra Gupta 
n touched the Western seas and this brought him into direct 
contact with the Western countries. From the days of 
Alexander. India was known for iis commercial tics with the 
Western markets. Peace and prosperity together with unity 
n»d nationality gave Itidinns an opportunity to invest money 
into the different trades. Trade thus flourished making the 
country richer day by day. 

The culturaJ and religious advancement of India had 
its impact on neighbouring couniricg as well. Many 
Buddhist scholars visited China, Japan and other South- 
Eastern countriM during the period of Chandra Gupta 11. 
Some Indian princes and Brah min priests also visited the 
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Easi-Indies and otiicr neighbouring countries Eike Cbylon, 
Tlunna and Siwn and mitdc the ixople of those countries 
acctnaintcd with The Indinit cuJturc, tilJ then the preserve of 
Tndtans alone The temples in the East-Indzes stand a liv¬ 
ing proof of the oontacls India had with these countries 
during the days of the Guptas. 

Chandra Gupta )l was thus u great king* He was a 
great warrior, a great siutcsman. a great scholar, a great 
religious leader and a great administrator. He deserved 
all the credit, which has been given lo him by the dlBcrent 
religions for his qualities as a king. 

KUMAR A GUPTA I 

Chandra Gupta It died sometime in 414-415 A*D. 
after a long and glorious teign of about 4t) years. He was 
succeeded by Kuruara Gupta 1,1)om of queen Dhruvn Devi 
or Dhmva Svamink Like his father, Kumara Gupta I 
also gave to India another -10 years of peace and security. 
He has (eft behind a large number of inscriptions and coins 
whose evidence supports this stalcmeni. Unlike his prede¬ 
cessor, ihc long reign of Kumara Cupta. c.^ocpt the last few 
years, was uneventTu). He. theiefoir, does not attract as 
much attention of the hisiorians as other kings of his dynasty. 
Some of the writers go to the extent of saying that the period 
of Kumara Gupta I was nothing but a long record of achieve¬ 
ments of Skanda Gupta—his irenjodiaie successor. These 
scholars, unrortcnutcly. do not give any credit to Kumara 
Gupta I for the. maintenanre of law and order for a long 
peiiod of 40 years in the conhnes of that extensive empire 
which he had inherited from his father, Chandra Gupta (1. 
Dr. R.C. Majumdar has dramatically described his reign os 
n dark background to Ihc briltioni reigns of his two prede- 
ceasors and immediate successor. However, according to 
him, tbit may be unfair to Kunutm Gupta end not the 
actual historical truth. 

On the basis of his coins and inscriptions, whose find- 
a« scattered all over Northern India, we can call hU 
period as a period of the ‘fruition of the empire". The 
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seeds hud been sown by Snmudm Gupra and Chandra Gupta 
II and the days of Kumara Guptg I were the days of harvest. 
Peace and plenty prevailed everywhere. The government, 
being free from internal as well ns external dangers, conccn- 
traicd its attention on several administrative refonm. Al¬ 
though Kumara Gupta 1 docs not have to his credit victories 
against heavy odds like his grandfather or father, yet hU 
achievements in the admlidstrativc field are no less renowned. 

The impression gathered from his inscriptions and coins 
is that he had the knack of selecting the best men For the 
jobs. Unlike his predecessors, he believed that in adminis- 
tiation. merit and not kinship, should be the nttun enterion 
for selection of men to higli posts. Never before him in the 
Imperial Gupta period were the commoners given a chance 
of holding viceregal posts. From his Inscriptions we 
gather that this highest category of posts, which wm reserv* 
tfd only for Ihe royal princes, was thrown open to the 
commoners. His choice of Skanda Gupta in preference 
to Thtru Gupta, his son by the chief queen, as 
commander of the army which was sen lo deal with 
the Pushyomitras or Huns, speaks for the high principles of 
statCHcnift which he Introduced and followed strictly. In 
his eyes ’kingship knew no kiitship*. He also sJciired that 
he should be succeeded by the fittest prince. Therefore, 
he did not name his socoesw, but left the choi« to expe¬ 
rience and able gcneraHliip. This ted to a war of succession 
among his four sons immedialely after his dcnih. and 
Skanda Gupta, the fittest of the princes, ascended the 
throne. Wpuld that Shahjahan, the Mughal emperor, KeuI 
follov^cd )h» principfe and saved himself from the wretched 
life and the ignominious end which he met by showing 
preference for one prince over others. 

Of the total number of 13 inscriptions of his period so 
far discovered, unfortunately there is none of any great 
political significance. The following are some of the 
epigmphie records which help us to recon.^truei the history 
of his reign which has so far been ignored by the historians 
as an uneventful period. 
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(1) Bhilsod Stone Pillar InscripThti' ft is partly in prose 
and partJy in verse. Ii was discovered by General Cuntun- 
gturni and is in Sanskrit- It Ts dated 4-15-16 A-D, It is the 
first JatowQ date of K.utnara Gupta. On its biisis we arrive 
at the conclusion that Kutnura Gupta ascended the throne 
sotneiinie in 415 A-D- It has no politicaJ significance and 
was presumably inscribed to record the ttcccmpliahiiicai9 
of Dhrus'a Sannan. 

(2) Giidlnva Stone fnscriptknt; It is da ted 417-18 A. D. 
and is iti Sanskrit. It fives us details of t\w> gifts of ten 
dinar each to the Brahmin community of the place and has 
no political or historical importance. 

i3j Besides the above we come across four other ins- 
criptiotu, two at Oomodarpurf one at Dhanardaha and the 
fourth, at Baigram. These inscriplioas w-ere inscribed 
during the 28ib year, 32nd year, I7ih year, 32nd year res' 
pectivety of Kumara Gupta’s reign. These have no histo¬ 
rical importance but great significance has been attached 
to their discovery because we do not have any other evi' 
deuce to establish the extent of the sway of Guptas to Bengal. 
These are very helpful to know the cjcteni of the Guptas' 
rule in the Koitb and North-East. These mscriplions 
contain only details of land ininsaciion, unlike the records 
of struggles in the inscriptions of other Gupia monar' 
chs. Another important discovery from these inscriprions 
is the appointment of Cimtadutta to Lhe high office of a 
viceroy which ts a departure from the practice in vogue 
during the earher Imperial Gupta period. 

(4) We come across several inscription!! of Kumara 
Gupta I in the Western India especially in Malwa. and also 
at Eran and Mandasor. From the Malwa Inscriptions, we 
gather that Ohatolkacha, a son of Kumara Guptu, had been 
appointed ns the governor of Eastern Malwa. The situation 
in Western Malwa, however, seems to be dill^ereiu. The 
inscription of Kumara Gupta at Mamlasor, unhke the other 
inscriptions of his period- bears the date Malva year 493 
(A.D. 435). The absence of the Gupta era has led the hisio- 
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rians Lo opine tBni Eandhuvannan, the ruler of Dosapura. 
enjoyed Iniental autonomy and acknowledged Kumara 
Gupta only ns a nominaJ head of his slate. From unoihcr 
ttcord at Msndusor, which alim bears a Malwa yetir, some 
historians have concluded that Govtnda Gupta, a brotbsr 
of Kumara Gupta I, rootled against his authority mid esta¬ 
blished an independent rule in Wesiern MaJwn. The line 
which has led to the above view is as below :— 

‘Mndra is represented as being suspicious of Govinda 
Gupta’s power: the latter seems to bsvt been titc suprcnie 
ruler”. 

From the Vaisali seal gnihcr that Chandra Gupta 
[I had another son by the name of Govinda Gupta from die 
queen Dhruva Svamini. 

On the basis of these two records, Dr. Bhandarkar 
has presumed that Indna was oone else but Kumara Gupta 1 
who became jealous of the ascendancy of his brother. Govinda 
Gupta, who. after a successful revolt, bad established an 
independent governmeat In Molwo. Tlic above presump¬ 
tion ts strengihencd by a later inscription discovered at 
Maodosor wherein we do not find the name of tlie ruling 
Gupta monarch. The view is ainfirmcd by the fart that 
even the Cupta era is discarded in the later imeriptions. 

Thus, from the inscriptions we come to know of the 
extent of the Gupta empire over Bengal and Eastern Malwa. 
We also get an indication about a possible separation of 
Western Malwa from the i-ast Gupta empire during the later 
years of Kumara Gupta, which may perhaps be rtm firmed by 
the discovery of further records. 

Tbe coins of Kumara Gupta I are alto helpful to us to 
reconstruct the history of his period. He issued the follow¬ 
ing thirteen types of coins ; 

I . Archer type 2, Horseman type 

3. Sw'ordsman type 4, Lion-slayer type. 

5. TtgBr-slayer type. 6. Elephant-rider type. 
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7 . EleplMni'rtder'lion- 8. RhinooeroS'aJiiyer 
slayer type. 

9. Ashviunedha type. 10, ICaitiJteya type, 
ii, Chtiatia type. 12. Apratigha type. 

13. Lyrist type. 

These coins have been found u! Salitra, Ahmcdaliod, 
Dhavnagor and in the hoarck of Daynnu, 'fhese are very 
helpful to know the extent of his empire in the West and the 
Souih-Wcstr in fact these were some of the important 
lyp^ of hut coins. He seems to have issued nuiny more 
varieties of silver and copper coins. We can, iheicfore, say 
that the king had sulhctent time and took keen interest in 
the reform of currency. From the pure metals, especially 
gold and silver, used in th^c coins, we can say tha t the 
country was passing throng a very prosperous period. The 
ruler liad no problems except his anxiety to give to his people 
the best government. The quality and the siandard of hb 
coins made Mr. B,D- Baneijee write that the coins ot* 
Kumara Gupta were a class by themselves. Hresc coins 
not only acquaint us with the qualities of the emperor in the 
helds of war and sports but also give us an insight into the 
personality of this great ruler. India had, in fact, reached the 
iiigh watermark of material progress. 

From the Ashvamedha type of coins we can dea r our 
doubts about the possible break-up of the empire or its 
experiencing a possible eclipse at some stage during the 
period of his government. However, the cpigraphic record, 
W'bcrem we come across wmc references of a possible dis¬ 
turbance during the later years of his reign, makes us opine 
that the Ashvamodhu coins were issued someiimc durkig 
the middle of his reign when peace and plenty was every¬ 
where and the enemies had been eompleicly subdued. 

The Ashvamedha coins point to the fact that perhaps 
Kumara Gupia 1 made some new* conquests w'hich led him to 
celebrate that sacrihoe. However, the records so far dbeover- 
ed are silent in this respect. Ihe Kortikeya type of coins 
further proof of the emperor’s love for us Karri- 
keya is the of war. But we cannot conclude that he 
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had some fresh conquests lo his credit, in the absence of sente 
definite proof. 

From what is stated above we cun s«iy that Kuniara 
Gupta 1 a worthy successor of Chandra Gupta I [ and by 
his administrative system which was to the fuH satisfaction of 
his people, he addtal another glorious chapter lo the golden 
period of the Imperial Guptas. 

The lost years of Kumam Gupta 1. unlike his earlier 
years, were far from peaoeful. tiic Bhitnii Stone FiJUir 
Inscription ofSkanda Gupta tells us tluit the Imperial Guptas 
were confrotiied with enemies of unendittg resources. These 
were Pushyamitras from within India and the Huns from 
outside, it is not known os yet whether the Pushymnitras 
were piuvoked to rise by the niilitarisin of Kunmm Gupta 1 
or (hey rose of their own accord with the least provoca¬ 
tion from the Guptas. Ji may be presumed that the revolt of 
Govinda Gupta in Western India and his assumption of 
independent powers miglil have encouraged the Pushya- 
mitros to strike at the Gupta power when it wa.s already very 
much weakened by the internal dissensions. This presunvp- 
tion ourics convictioii os, accordiiiB to the Puranos, tile 
Pushyamiiros were inhabiting the Narmada valley which was 
quite adjacent to the troubled regions of Western India. It 
may also be presumed that the Huns' attack on the Imperial 
Gupta empire during the later yeani of Kumora Gupta gitvc 
chance to the Pushyumitiaa to fish in the troubled W'atci^. 

Kumara Gupta I could not successfully tackle the 
situation which was steadily Uderioratiag and assigned the 
onerous task of protecting the bordent to Skanda Gupta 
who had gained ptofidcnicy both in diplomacy and warfare. 
Skanda Gupta had lo fight on two fronts'—the 1-luns and the 
Pushyomitras, He repulsed the fonner and suppressed the 
tatter and thus won the admiration of the people. In Line 
to of the Bhiluh Stone Pillar Inscription we arc told that 
Skanda Gupta had to spend a whole oi^t on the hare earth 
during tliese struggles. 

A meniioii of a po^iblc invasion of the Gupta empire 
by the Pushyamiiras is also made in stanzas 2 and 3 of the 
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Junagadh Inscription of Skaxida Gupta wherein the follow¬ 
ing description is given : 

“And next, victorious rorever is the stipreme King of 
Kings over Kings, whose breast is embraced by the goddess 
of wealth and splendour; who has developed licroisfO by (tlic 
strengtJi of his) arms; and who plucked (and utilized) the 
authority of (hts local) representatives, who were so many 
Carudas, (and used it as) an antidote against the (hostile) 
kings, who were to many serpents, lifting up their hoods in 
pride end arrogance. 

“Skanda Gupta, of great glory, the abode of kingly 
{{ualilies. who, when (his) fniher by his own power had 
attained the position of being a friend of the gods (Le., bad 
died), bowed down hts eacmies, and made subject to himself 
the whole earth, bounded by the waters of the four oceans, 
(and) full of thriving countries round (he borders of 

While describing the victory of Skanita Gupta both oivcr 
the external and interna! enemies, we altogether lose sight 
of Kumara Gupta I. This victory was won by the Imperial 
Gupta army which was organist by Kumnra Gupta I. 
But for its grand discipline and oi^ganisation the Imperial 
Guptas w'ould have never been in a position to ward off their 
enemies. Kumara Gupta I. the man behind the show, is 
thus to be praised for this grand organisation, although he 
could not persotutUy (presumably due to his old age) lead 
his army to victory. It is unfortunte that htstorians have not 
paid any tribute to the ttualiiies of Kumara Gupta I in the 
fields of war and adminisiratton, which he so richly deserves. 
It vvould. therefore, be injustice to look upon his period 
as a dark background to the brilltant days of his successor. 
His last known date U 455 A.D. He presumably passed 
away when his army wits still iti battle-array agttfnst his cno* 
roics, 


EsTiWATE Of KlmaRa Gupta I 

Kumara Gupta has not been given his due share of 
importance by the historiantf,* rather his achievements have 
be^ undcrestimaied, because his reign happens to fall between 
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two nejgoA cotuidercd to be the roremost rulers in [iidiuti 
btstoiy. Kumara Gupta I combined in himself ilic quoliiits. 
of a warrior, an administrator and a totcrant king. Allhougb 
he was not as great a warrior as Samudra Gupta or an adtri- 
nistmtor as Chandra Gupta VlkramadUya, his vietorits 
against tlic Kuns and the Pushyamitras are a sulTtcient proof 
of his qualities as a military administrator. From bis coins 
also wo gather that be was very fond of military exploits and 
his adoption of the title of ^^Vyaghra-bala-parakramja*’ 
throws an indueci him at bis possible conquest of the 
Narbada territories. The Ashvamodhn coins also confirm 
our conviction, ahhougb, unforttmtcly, we are so far unable 
to lay Our hands upon some positive proof to support our 
views. 

That be was a great administrator is an undisputed fact. 
To rule peacefully for <^¥€4^ docadets over ^ vast king- 
dom, when the oommunicaiion system had not yet fully 
developed, and to bring advancement in aJl walks of life, 
when the people did not have a developed outlook so far, 
is a suffident proof—if a proof is required—of his qualities 
as an administrator. 

In spite of the fact that he was a worshipper of YuJinu, 
he tolerated followers of the other faiths. Inscriptions, local* 
ed^in die different parts of his empire, bear testimony to his 
spirit of tolerance. During his days there was mutual under- 
standmg, co-operatioa and respect for each other's religion. 
This was perhaps more pronounced than during the days of 
Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya. 

Further excavations may perhaps raise his prestige still 
mghcr m our eyes and make us revise our opinion about 
hnn jusUfying the saying— 

“Peace hath her viciories, 

No less renowned than war", 

SKANDA GUFTA 

During the last yea» of Kumara Gupta I India was 
passing through very troubled rimes. Internal disharmony 
prevailed everywhere and the country was exposed to the 
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recurrcn! foreign invasions. PusbyanuErdS hnJ revolted 
in Ccnlral India and asserted their independcooe. fluns 
loo were weakening the Gupta rcgiiTw by their inoessanl 
aiiacks. The imperial Gupta forces, under Skanda Gupta, 
kept a constant vigil to meet the challenge of the Huny. 
who frequeridy raided Indian border^posts. They had 
been successful in establisfaing their sway in some of the 
border provinces (such as Afghanistan and Punjab) of the 
Imperial Guptas. 

The critical situation, with which the people of ihe$e 
provinces were confronted has been confirmed by the dis¬ 
covery of ihc two hoards of gold coins at Bamnala and 
Bayana. Dr. Aitck&r believes that these hoards belong to 
ihe later years of Kumarn Gupta I or the early years of 
Skanda Gupta’s reign when there was a likelihood of the 
Guptas losing some of their border provinces to the Kuns. 
These hoards w ere presumably left buried by the rkh inhobi- 
lanis of the border towns while fleeing to save their lives 
from the Run aggression. 

It is unfortunitte that the Guptas, unlike the Mauiyas, 
never extended their empire in the North to the natural 
frontiers of India. Even during the period when the Gupta 
empire was at its zenith, Pimjab was not under the diroci 
rule of the tmperkl Guptas. There fore, they had to build 
their checkposts somewhere on the banks of the River Sutlej. 
The inhllration of Huns into the Indian soil could not. there¬ 
fore, be circctively checked and the people of Bayana, 
Agm. Delhi and neighbouring areas Iiad to evacuate tlicir 
homes on several occasions. That is why the Bayana Hoard 
theory of Dr. Altckar seems quite plausible. 

The vulnerable situation then prevailing has been 
aptly inscribed on Junagarh Pillar On reading it one gets 
the impression that the Gupta Empire actually succumbed 
to foreign a ggr ession and internal risings, and Skanda Gupta, 
by bis bravery and courage, rc-estahlishod the prestige of his 
dynasty which was just on the brink of total CKlinction. This 
line reads as follows: 'Who, with his own armies establish* 
ed again (his) lineage that had been made to totter... .(and) 
uitb his two anm subjugated the earth (and) showed mei^ 
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lo ihc conquered people m disutas (but) has become neilher 
proud nor arrogauL, though Iiis glory is increusing day by 
day; and whom the bards niisc to distinction with (their) 
songs and praises”, (Fleet). According lo another source 
some of the bordering states, which had been conquered by 
the strong amts of Samudra Gupta and Chandra Gupta II, 
took adsanlage of this critical situation. They ajiscrtcd 
their independence and worsened matters for Gupta rulers. 
Some contemporary religious records indicate that ICumara 
Gupta 1 grew disgusted with this wmstant struggle and the 
prevailing anarchy and disorder in the country. In sheer 
disappointment lie abdicated in favour of Skanda Gupta, 
the oiliest and the most capable of his sons, and joined the 
Buddhist religious orders, and renounced this world. Dr. 
B,P. Sinha. however, thinks that besides these two national 
dangers a third factor was also responsible for this dis¬ 
appointing situation. This was perhaps the worst, It 
was the war of succession for the Imperial Gupta throne, 
among the sons of Kumara Gupta T This war made the 
life of the people miserable and encouraged the border 
states and the Pushyamitrai to gain an independent position 
for some time. Skanda Gupta, however, not only defcalcd 
his brothers but also restored the fallen forttmes of his 
family. 


II took Skanda Gupta almost five years to restore taw 
and order which liad been shaken badly, in this connection 
It will be apt to refer lo the 8th Line of Bhitari Stone Irwcrip- 
iion which reads : ’'By whom.^baving with daily intense 
application, step by step attained his object by means of good 
behaviour and strength and politic conduct," {Reel). Skanda 
Gupta WHS no doubt successful in hLs object but Uie conti¬ 
nuous imTjsions of the Huns nnd interna! risings of Pushya- 
milras did not give him even a breathing time. This was why 
lie eouldnot restore that prosperity which India experienced 
midcr Chandra Gupta II. However, he laid down his life 
for me oime of Judian independence* winnmg (of himself 
the higbfflt praise, as the only hero in the two continent.^ of 
L and Euf(^ who suwessfully vanquished the nomadic 
hordes of the Huns, Dr. V.A, Smith is not ju-Siificd to pre* 
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simie that *‘Skaii<ia Gupta's eTupirt succumbed to the W- 
peatcd Hun attacks uitd finoity perished after his death*'. 

Who SuctnsEDEO Kumara Gupta I? 

Diffcrcni theories have been advanced regarding sue* 
cession after ICumara Gupta 1. Df. Sinha. however, has 
tried to dear the tmut as follows, although his approadi 
also suffers from contnidictioiis and inconsistencies. 

Historians, like Dr. V,A. Smith. Dr. Ray Chnudhury 
and Shri Panna Lai, believe that Kumara Gupta I was suc¬ 
ceeded by Sknnda GupUu Dr. Smith says that Puru Gupta 
was presumably a younger brother of Sknnda Gupta and 
succeeded him. He was succeeded by Narasimha. Gupta 
who was followed by Kumara Gupta of Surnath Inscnpiion 
and Bhitaii seal. According to this group of writers, Kumara 
Gupta of Bhitori Seal, was also of Saniath Inscription, who 
was succeeded by Buddha Gupta, the greatest of the later 
Gupta rulers. Dr. Majumdar also seems to agree with this 
view but he refuses to admit that Skanda Gupta and Puru 
Gupta were two separate persons. He is rather inclined to 
believe that Puru Gupta and Skanda Gupta were two 
nanus- of the same per-son and there was no poiiiiioning of 
the empire or a war of sutxcssion after Kumara Gupta, 
This view is also supported by histoiiatu like Allan, Dr. B.C. 
Sen. and Mr. R.N. Dandckar. Mr. R.D. Banerjcc supports 
this view with some slight modifications, although it is the 
most popular view and is almost an accepted fact. 

Dr. B,P, Sinha. liowcvcr, has raised some objections, 
flc rejects the chronological Ust of the rulers given by the 
above mcni toned historians, os the argumcals on which their 
theory is based are not sound attd convincing, tlis first 
objection is the very short duration of period for the 
rdgn-pcfiods of so many rulers which do^ not look a 
TColity. Budha Gupta was ruling over the greater part 
of Northern India in 475*26 A.D. The last known dale of 
Skanda Gupta is 466 A.D. Tliere is, thereTore, no other 
alticmaiive but to accommodate all these rulers within this 
short period of about eight years i.Ci 467-475 A.D. The 
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uTtlcrs have tried to over-ruie the objection of Dr. Sinbii 
by drawing a parallel witit later Moghuls when within a 
short time a$ many ns &tx rulers ascended the throne. The 
analogy may. however, not be applicable without quoiificn' 
tions. The situation during Gupta period was not so criti¬ 
cal as it WBS during the later Moghul period. The nobles 
were not so strong os to dethrone a king according to their 
tiwect-wili. There were no court rivalries although it is a 
fact that Gupta Emperors were facing an equally emharruss- 
ing situation from ihcir enemies both within the country 
outside it. The dittcovery of a seal of VJshnu Gupta, at 
Nolanda bos created further complication!}. The rulers 
who imvc to be assigned to this short period now are Puru 
Guptu. Narasimha Gupta, Kumara Gupta, Vishnu Gupta 
besides three other rulers, Dradasaditya. Prakasadityn and 
Ghatotkacha Gupm. AIJ of them, in accordance with the 
records, must have ruled before Budba Cupia. If we agree 
to this view the period of rule which we can assign to each 
one of these predecessors of Buddha Gupta comes to a year 
and a half, which is absurd. Wc thus fed very reluctant to 
agree with this view, in spiic of the fact that St has been 
advanced and supported by some hisiorians of known fame. 

Mr. R.G. Basak (cUs us that the empire of Kumara 
Gupta I was ponilioncd between his iwo sons. Skanda Gupta 
and Puru Gupta immediately oAcr h« death. The iimne* 
diate successor of Skanda Gupta was Kutnora Gupta If 
of the Sonwth Inscription, He was succeeded by Budha 
Gupta who in tarn wis followed by Bhanu Gupta. This 
line of rulers carried on their goverranent ov^r the greater 
part of Northern India for several decades. Similariy, the 
second part of the empire went to Puru Gupta who estab¬ 
lished his independent government somewhere in the 
South of Bihar, He was succeeded by Narasiraha Gupta, 
who was followed in succession by Kumara Gupia of 
Bhiiari seal. These rulers govemod for several decades 
until ihof lineage was overthrown by initrruil dissolutions 
and external aggression. Mr. Basak has tried to support 
his view on the basis of Junagurh Rock Inscription, which 
reads ns follows: 
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"Thi: goddcw of fortune and splendour, of her own 
accord ^eluctoi (Skanda) as her husband... .having discarded 
all (the other) sons of ibe king as not ooming up to her stan* 
dard". From this line He has Iricd to prove that the great¬ 
er part of empire went to Skanda Gupta who iva.s selected 
by the goddess of fortune as her husband" in spile of the fact 
that Puru Gupta had a better duim to the throne, being the 
son of Kumam Gupta I from the chief queen Ananta Devi. 
It was, perhaps, because Skanda Gupta wasconsidcred to be 
the ablest of all the princes to shoulder the responsibilities 
<if the state when the country was passing through a very 
critical situation. Skanda Gupta, through courtesy, per¬ 
mitted his brother Puru Gupta to carry on as an indcpendeiit 
ruler in a region of the entpire. Similar was the case with 
his successors who also were not disturbed by the successors 
of Skanda Gupta. It is difficult to accept this theory in the 
face of the fact that there was great rivalry and jealousy 
between Puru Gupta and Skanda Gupta and also between the 
mothers of the two princes during the life-lime of Kumara 
Oupia K 

Or, B.P. Sinha writes that the tTplanatton that Skanda 
Gupta and his suoccsson through courtesy pcrmjtied Punt 
Gupta and his successor to rule independently in a part of 
the empire docs not seem to be convincing. It is known for 
a fact that Bud ha Gupta ruled from Bengal in the East to 
Malwa in the West and had no rival in the whole orNorthem 
India, it is not clear how Budha Gupta or any of his 
predecessors pemniued the line of Puru Gupta to function 
independently when the rulers of the Jailer group had esta¬ 
blished their rule after a revolt against the authority 
Skanda Gupta, We come across wars of sucoession even in 
the earlier Indian history. It is said that Asoka came to the 
throne after murdering his 99 brothers. Samtidm Gupta loo 
had to fight his brother Kaca for the Gupta throne, Chandm 
Gupta II murdered bis brother Rama Gupta to gel the Gupta 
throne. If these be the bard facts of the early Indian his¬ 
tory how could ihc successors of Skanda Gupta or Skanda 
Gupta himself be broad-minded enough to tolerate an 
independent government, parallel to their own. in Northern 
India especially when they was strong enough lo crush it. 
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Mr. Hociule jjivcs yet jinoilicr intcrc^ing theory. He 
ii of the opinion that Punt Gupln and Skanda Gupta were 
not two difTeteni persons. Skanda Gupta wa.s in fttet the 
name of the ruler sa ji prince. Ijiter on, after he had dcfciii' 
ed the Piishyamliras and the Huns, he wanted to style hitti- 
lidf as n greater Gupta Kin^:. perhaps the greatest of the 
later Guptas, and took up the proud title of Puru Gupta, 
i.e. a gneater Gupta. 

In his first argument he says that from the study oT 
Bhitori seal it is quite evident ihut Puru Gupta was a son and 
immediate successor of Kumara Gupta 1. Bhiiari Piltur 
Inscription on the other hand describes Skauda Gupta os a 
son and successor of Kumara Gupta !. From LEuse two 
inscriptions U seems probable that Kumam Gupta and Puru 
Gupta were the two names of the some person and were 
not two tUderent princes. His second argument is hosed on 
the account of Takakusu. Tokokusu mentions one Paru' 
nnulhos Vjkmmaditya as a patron of Vasubandhu who vrns 
none else but Skanda Gupta. We are also told that he was 
the father of Baladitya. m the latter was known a.s a crown 
prince during his reign. The contemporary record telU 
us that Baladitya was the earlier name of Narasindio. a son 
of Puru Gupta. If it is irue then Skanda Gupta should be 
none dsc but Puru Gupta. 

A contemporary account known as Arya-Munjusri 
MulakaTpa indicates that Mahendm (Kumara Gupta f) 
was sticoceded by Sakarn, (Skanda), that Sakora had more 
than one name and the name of his immediate successor was 
Bsia (Baladitya or Narasimhal. Hence rt can be concluded 
that Skanda Gupta and ^u Gupta w«c two names of the 
same person. 

The theory may also be supported on the harii of ilie 
simUofity of the coins of Puru Gupta aitd Skanda Gupta. 
Dr. R.C Majumdor and Dr. Krisljnii Deva stippoit this 
approach. 

Dr, B.P, Sinhti, however, very strongly refutes the differ- 
eni arguments advanced in ftipport of this theory, He 
writes that tlic arguments are micresting but deceptive. 
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Writing abotii the account of Ai^a-Miinjusfi Muinkalpa, 
he eays that the account under rtrcrcnce is a rctiginufi book 
and docs not seem to have been tvritteu for historical pur¬ 
poses. Furlhcrt it is certainly not a conlcmporafy aoooiini 
and was in all probability written during the mcdies’al age. 
It leads one to conclude that Chandra Cupta U was the 
immediiitc successor ofSamudra Gtipla. The modem bdid", 
however, is that lUuoii Gupta, and no; Chandra Cupia II, 
succeeded Sumudra Gupta. This and several other such un* 
reliable versions have rendered this account very dubious, 
which cannot be accepted without a critical screening. It is 
not known when this book tvas written. It may have been 
written at u very bier dule on hearsay. 

Dr. B.F. Sinha also does not accept the view that Skandb 
CupTu changed his name Co Purti Gupta after his victory 
over the Huns and the Pushyamitras, Devnraja is the other 
name of Skanda Gupb. No where Puru Gupta htis been 
mcntionicd as the second name of Skaiula Gupta. Dr. 
Sinha refutes the theory of the simitariTy of coins and writes 
that it is also not very strictly relevant and dependable 
Puru Gupta and Skanda Gupta lul^ India one after the 
other and there wus a very brief interval in the issue of the 
coins of the two, perhaps no interval os Puru Gupta was not 
destined to rule for more than a few months. Even, perhaps 
during this period, when u conflict for succession started, 
the two princes might have simultaneously issticd their coins 
to commemorate thdr accession to the Imperial Gupta 
throne. Therefore, there could be a possibility of simila¬ 
rity of coins of the two. The theo^ can also be rejected 
on the plea that while Puru Gupta is known by the title of 
Shri Vikramah or Vikromaditya. Skanda Gupta was a|way> 
called as Kramadkya in his coins. It is dear that Puru 
Cupia and Skanda Gupta were two diflercnl persons and 
w'Cft rjot identical. Mr, R.D. Banetj*^ was justified when 
lie wrote that, ■'In the coiiiagc of iJic Imperial Gupta dynasty 
there is not a single instance in which Lhc two j^rsoiu]] names 
of the same emperor have Ixen used on Ids coinage.” Some 
of the other great rulers likcSainudni Oupia, Chandra Gupt a 
fl and Rumani Gupta, uved more titan one name or title 
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cfv thdr coins jtnd. in Tact. i\ b on llic basiv of Ihcsc coiirt 
that difTcrent iJicoi'ic^ about the ((ualiticv and tiic achieve^ 
ments of the diCTerent ruJen can be confirmed. Similarly 
Dr. Sinha also does not a^oc with the ideiitirtcation of 
Paramanha Vihramaditya with Skanda Gupta as given by 
Takakusu in hb account. He feels that the dates uf the 
tncidenls are not '.cry clear and it would be more appro¬ 
priate not to believe in this theory, 

Shri N.K. Bhattasali gives quite a difTcrent story. He 
is of the opinion (hat Skanda Gupta and Piiru Gupta were 
brothers, Sind Puru Gupta, at the time of the death of Kumara 
Guptii I, was only a child of four years. The successors of 
Kumara Gupta I. according to him, were Skanda Gupta, 
Kuitutra Gupta of Sumath mscription. Buddha Gupla, 
Bhanu Gupta and Purii Gupta. He further writes that av 
Puru Gupla was of advanced ajii: at ihc lime of his 
be died soon ihcfc^oIXcr ^nd wo-i sucotfcdcd bj' 
Ins son Narasimha. The presumption of Mr. Bhattasali 
has been refuted very foroefuJIy by Dr. B.P, SInha. He 
writes that this assumption is incorrect. In accordance with 
this chronological order there would be a gap of about 50 
.vtars between Skanda Gupta and Pum Gupta which is a 
very long period for Puru Gupta to wait for the throne. 
The theory does not seem to be convincing as froia some of 
contetnpoiary records it becomes dear that Skanda Gupta 
died without a son If this was the case then why Puru 
Gupta did not immediately succeed Skanda Gupta and how 
there were so many other rulers in beween the two. 

Dr, B.P. Senha holds that there was a war of succession 
among the sons of Kumara Cupia I immediately after 
hts death. The rivfds for the Gupta throne were Skanda 
Gupta, Puru Gupta, Ghatotkacha Gt.pte and presumabiy 
Chandra Gupta Ill, He further writes that Skanda Gupta 
wjis not the immediate successor of Kumara Gupia f and 
the theory of such writers, as opine (hut it was a peaceful 

** Junagurh Rock Inscription tells us 

that The goddess of fortune and splendour of her tiwn 
uccoi^sde«^ Skanda Gupta as her hushand....having 
discarded all (the other! sons of ihc king os not coming up 
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to her siandard'*. From this slatentent it hecomiM dear 
that Skanda Gupta had many other brothers and he was 
considered a$ the Guest of them to succeed to the Imperial 
Gupta throne. 

Another important point to bo borne in mind is that 
Sicamla Cupia does not seem to be a legal heir to the throne 
of Imperial Guptas. It « because he was not a son of 
Kumam Gupta I from the chief queen. In no inscription 
or any contemporary' rcterence a mention has been made 
of the mother of Skanda Gupta along with the Gupta empe¬ 
ror. Kumara Gupta L Presumably, Puru Gupta had a 
better claim to the throne as he was the son of Kumara 
Gupta 1 from Mahadc^i Atlanta Devi, the chief queen of 
the Gupta emperor Kumara Gupta t- Similarly, we come 
across miines of Hjvcnii other queens in the Gupta records 
like Mahadevi Daita Devi and Mahadevj Dhruxa Devi, 
mothers of Chandra Gupta 11 and Kumara Gupta I respec¬ 
tively. The omission of the name of the mother of Skanda 
Gupta, which was Devaki as is known from Junagarh Rock 
Inscription, seems to be intentional os she did not probably 
enjoy the same position as was enjoyed by the mother of 
Puru Gupta. She might be one of the secondary wives of 
Kumara Gupta 1 and thus Skanda Gupta did not enjoy a 
sound legitimate claim to the Gupta throne like Puro Gupta. 
On the basis of this better dsim, Puru Gupta can be taken 
to be the immediate successor of Kumara Gupta t to the 
Gupta throne. 

The preceding account supports the theory of Dr. Sinha 
that there was a war of succession immediately after the 
death of Kumara Gupta I. Puru Gupta was not as capoUe 
as Skanda Gupta. It becomes clear from the fact that 
Kumara Gupta 1 appoinied Skanda Gupta and not Puru 
Gupta a* the commander of ihai army which had been sent 
to meet the Huns and Ui defend the borders of India against 
the foreign aggressor. The possibility of the war of succes¬ 
sion also becomes evident from Line 12 of Bliitari Stone 
pillar Inscription of Skanda Gupta, which reads : "who 
(Skand Gupta), when (bis) father had attained the skies, 
conquered (his) cnemies hy the strength of (his) arms and 
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cstattiistKd again tbif ruined fbrtuiics of ^his) lineage, and 
then crying "the victory has been athieved” he look himself 
to this) moihct whose cyw were full of tcitrs of joy, just as 
Krtshnn wlm} he had slain fhls) enemies betook himself lo 
(his) mother DevaJ£i“* Tiie critical situation also becomes 
evident from another line of this inscription (T.c, Line 14i 
wherein it has been stated that Skanda Gupta re^tahlisbed 
his iineagtf. by tlsc strength of his amis, which was tottering. 

From these two lines it becomes evident that Skanda 
Gupta had lo fi^t for his case. He had also to use force 
to justify his claim for supremacy over the diHerem Indian 
stales and for the re'CSlablishment of Gupta aspenduncy 
that had b«n challenged in the different pans of India. 
The reference to Krishna nnd Oevaki is also significant* 
it gives due to the mother of Skanda Gupta who had to 
suffer humiliation dunng the life-time of her husband as- 
she did not enjoy a supreme position al the royal court. 
The victory of her son wtm Uw lomlng point for her. ft 
made her a queen-mother of Endia. with a supreme position, 
which she could not enjoy even during the life-time of her 
husband. This unexpected turn of the tide and arrival 
of her wn. victorious from the battle-field, made her shed 
team of joy. Whether it was a victory of justice over the 
devilish forces, as is evident from a comparison with Lord 
Krishna and Oevalci or otherwise, cannot be commented, 
upon. 

Lol of controveniy is going on about the identification; 
of GatotkacHa Gupta. A specimen of bis coins has beciL 
found m the Uningrnd mureum. Some of the wrilcnt 
have alinbutcd this coin to the faiher of Chandra Gupta I 
but it does not seem to be correct. No gold or silver coin 
was issued by ihc predecessor* of Chandra Gupta t. His 
uncest^ m fact did not enjoy any independent position. 
Dr, Sinhti presumes that Chatotkacha Gupta was a soft 
of K-umarw Guplu 1 and was a darmam to the Gupta throne 
At the lime of Kumaro GuplaS death Skanda Gupta was 
aw&y, righting the Huns, Pum Gupta, facing at the court 
enjoyed a very favourable position. He. therefore, declar¬ 
ed himicff us ihe ruler of India and issued coins in his name. 
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Taking advaning:; of ihc tiitunion. Ohatotkacha Gupta also 
<lcclarcU liis indspcodcrioe and issiMsd golden cotn^ of 
Archer type, to commemorate his independence, A coin 
of this category is a^ilablc in St. Petersburg collect ions. 
Only one coin of this nilcr is available far which ftirthcr 
cuniinns the conviction that Ghatotkacha Gupia did nol rule 
for a long time nnd was most probably defeated by Skanda 
Gupta in the war of succession. 

Dr. Sidha puts forward the name of another Gupta 
prince Chandra Gupta IH as another possible rival cTsinmnt 
to the Cupta throne, He writes that Chandra Gupta HI 
also look up the proud tiitc of VikramadUya and issued coins 
in his name. 

The whole of this discussion leads ujt to the conclusion 
that there were four royal princes f^Ung for the Gupta 
throne. They were Puru Gupta, Skanda Gtipia, Ghaioi* 
kneha Gupta and Oiandra OupUr 111. Puru Gupta, being 
nt the centre, was the lirai to succeed his father and to uisiic 
cerms in hib^ aamc. 

Others followed suit and declared Ihctr independonce 
in their respective rc^ons, where they bad been appointed 
as governors by their father during his life-time. This 
resulted not only in the disintegration of the empire hut also 
in the spread of anarchy and disorder, especially when the 
Pusbyoiuitras had already revolted and the Huns svere 
knocking at the doors of India. This led to the loitering 
of the Gupta empire. Indiscipline and corruption became 
the order of the day. The Huns overran the greater part 
of North-Western India. Puru Gupin, who was the imme¬ 
diate successor of Kumoni Gupta 1. could not control the 
situation and created further ccimplkalions. Skanda Gup la 
rose equal to the occa.<iion. He defeated the Huns and the 
PushyamitrtLs. However, when he found liis brother in 
position at the royal court he put forward his claim to the 
throne, Puru Gupta took up this diallengc hut was defeat¬ 
ed and Skanda Gupta after his victory hastened to tiU 
■pother to convey to her this good news, This theory gains 
ground because of the fact that witen Skanda Gupta died 
without a son and was succctJtlcd by the children of Puru 
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Gupta, in orticf lo lake ihc»r revenfe, they nuule it a point 
to omtl the name of Skanda Gupta from ali the ofiiciol 
records. That ia why nowhere in the chronological order 
ihe name of Skandu Gupta appears amongitt the bier 
Cupiii rtiJm, Skanda Gupta might have simihirly mareh- 
ed against his two other rival brothers and defeated them 
one after the other. 

Dr. Sinha admits that cm the basts of certain Tacts, this 
chronologiciiJ order can be qw^tioned. Sul in the present 
dreumstanecs this seems to be the most approprinte and 
convincing one. The objections which can be raised against 
Ihis vicw-poinl arc three. The first is that the bst known 
date of Kumara Gtipm t on record is 06 G.E. The first 
knowm date of Skanda Gupta also is the same. This creates 
some apprehension. This, however, can h« ruled out as 
there eonld be the possibility of Kiunora Gupta I dying 
sometime in the earlier part of the year and the acectsion 
of Skjmda Gupta someumc during the bier pan of that 
year. Puru Gupta, m we know, was destined to rule for 
only a few montlw ami got this chance as he was present 
at the court and enjoyed a very strong 1^1 position. Skanda 
Gupta, being busy in fighting with the Huns iuid Pushya- 
mitras, could not immediately return to the court lo press 
hii claim, and thus Puru Gu|^ got the chance lo rule for a 
few months. 

The second objection which may peihaps be raised by 
ihc critics of ibis theory is that the coins of the later period 
of Sbinda Gupta arc debased and are of an inferior quality 
when compartd to those of the carliar period. Allan bcira 
out this belief, The superior type of coins were presturi- 
ably fitued during the earlier part of hb reign and the 
inferior type of coins were bsued during the later part. The 
coins oT the superior type, which are presumed to have bean 
Lvsued during the ttirlio' year*, resicmble with, and are in 
no way inferior to. the coins of Kumara Gupto I, Dr. Smith 
also agrees wiib this view. According to him ihc finandai 
stringency of the administration of that period is bomo out 
by the abrupt debasement of the coinage in the later yearn 
of Sfcandn Gupta. The gold coins of the earlier pm of his 
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reign are oomparnblc, bolh (n wd^t und in fimnes^ Wiith 
those of his anc^ton, Ho*cwer, in the later penodt while 
these were increased in their gross weight in Bocordanoe 
with the ancitni Hindu standard of the suvanrn* a 
deftnitc decline noiicenbTc Is in the ainount of pure gold in 
each piece from ] OS to 73 grains. The inferior wins of the 
later period, according to the critics of this theory- resem¬ 
ble and arc of an et^ua) wciglit with the coins of Ptiru Gupta. 
Tlius Pitru Gupta succewded Skanda Gupta and was not bts 
predecessor. Dr. Sinha, however, very boldly tnwis this 
challengi;. ARcr a chernicoJ onalysii of the coins of Sfcanda 
Gupta, he has proved ituii Skanda Gupta issued coins of an 
almost equal purity ihroughout his reign. The notion 
that dcbascmctil of currency took place in his later ycart Is 
incorrect. 

The third objection, raised by Shri P.L. Gupta, is that 
if Skanda Gupta had been the successor of Puru Gupia,_he 
Would not have spared the latter's sons after his aucoeision 
to the Gupta throne. Skamla Gupta died without a ^n 
and Was succeeded by the chUdrea of Puiu Gupta. It is a 
mailer of history that after one's aooession, a king never 
pcrmiited tlic children of his rivaU survive him and killed 
them on one pretext or the other. Although there arc 
Some hard realities in the argument advanced by Shn PX. 
Gupta yet it cannot be accepted as a gospel truth. Skanda 
Gupta was said lo be a brave man. He defeated Puru Gupta 
and there was none to challenge his position both in war 
and peace. He could thus, like a truly brave man, spare 
the children of his hroUier as there was no immediate danger 
from them to his Governmeal, As Skanda Gupta was 
childless lie was succeeded by the children of Puru Gupm, 
who, acting with a spirit of revenge, omitted the mme of 
Skanda Gupta from all the officinl records and the dynastic 
chronologicat order. 

ACCF,SS(ON OF Skakda Gupta 

Skanda Gupta did not have a peaceful succession to 
the tmpcnal Gupta throne. He had to cross swords with 
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^ CupEa besides liglifing out I,is claim against hh two 
Gum-i n'i^ Jrolhm OhaiGlkacha Gupta and Chandra 
raZ J i« Of their lather. 

pendcjia. The iragcdy was highlighted by the fad that 

thotffhi*^ ^ coimiers, *rhe old nobles 

bought him 10 be a usurper and were not liappy to see 

He had, however, endeared himself 
0 the army and justified his claim by the defeat of aJJ bis 

ina bcil cUiint of his superiority. By defeat* 

ife h"" suppressing the Loll of 

K '‘ho could save both 

India and the Cupia empire frcnn disimcgraiion or bocominE 
a pawn m the hands of the foreigners. fesUh^ h^aSS® 

^ Hiuis. He a saviour of the riAtinn 
TOtdt'Xr 1? support, Kortu- 

fidd’o^^fShsttk! 
had 

u„ dk tQ%^ cKpcriimce of a unr 

sLrcrwSr„".LVirxt ‘™^ 

l«»e ciuMol him to sucobJ ^“hold“j^"“' ”’““ 

brmiia ofPunj OuL STJUiL«Sainsi the 
Dr. Altoknr, h»w^«rdl‘“„;'“ ™J?S: T''' 

insl^Tm Th' Kummu Gupu r"Acco” 

::nc,:;,5»NnKiL®f«‘^s7 r- 

Cupln could to« ,|,„nj{{ j, „pS[ic„,” “^- f" 

Cleon « ,loo li^c. Dr, Rodhn Ku»ud 
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holds ^ somewhat sirniliir opitiion wind seems disinctieed to 
agfL^r \«th the view that there was a war oF luccsssjcfi after 
the death of Kymara Gupta U 

A criiicid study of Lhe dilTcrenl accomits. contempo¬ 
rary os well as later, enables us to conclude that although 
Skanda Gupta was not a son of Kumaja Gupta froni his 
favourite queen, yet he was greatly loved by hi^ Faiher for 
his devotion to duty^ sincerity, stiaighiforwardness^ qualities 
of head and heart, able gctieralship and bravery. In spue 
of the fact that bis legal position for sucoosion woi not as 
strong as that of Puru Gupta^ ICumiiTa Gupia I wished to 
ICC him as his immediate successor as he was the ntan of 
the hour. His appoint mcni as the Avarden of the marches 
and as the head of selected generals and soldiers supports 
this, Puru Gupta did wish, and perhaps actually did take 
the neigns of governnveni in his hands, as is clear frojii his 
coins but fearing the conscquencoi of an open conflict with 
Skandn Gupta, submitted on the laiteris return t with the 
victorious armies), abdicated in his favour and so avoided 
bloodshiKl which would have provod tuiditii! both Tot Jiot 
and for the Gupta empin;. It wstft perhaps due to 
an»cablg scttlcmeni of succsssjon that Skanda Gupta spared 
Puru Gupta and his family and his sonsv and the graiidsotvs 
of Puru Oupia later on succeeded Skanda Gupta, the latter 
bdng childless. 

Skanda Gupta had to fats many problems immcdiatcty 
after his successicit. The continuous invasions from abnwd 
coupled with inlcmecine war were responsible for the de" 
morali/ation of the Gupta Admi nisi rat ion. Indisciplme. 
disobedience, anarchy, dishonesty, disorder and corwption 
were ihc order of the day. That India about which Fahicii 
wtoie 2 few decades before, that ’’People are rich 
perous. Tlicy have the liberty of speech, expression and 
movcitients’’ was pussiog through a very troubled period. 
Life was unsafe. Ooverntneot oiBcials bad forgotten their 
duties and there were revolb in the diftcrcnl (Xirts of the 
empire. He took the local representatives into hb wn- 
ftdence to rid the society of corruption, iadisciplinc and all 
other such elemctiu as were dangerous to the iecunty of the 
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ITrSL y ^ Rock Inscription 

TSr dc'^fopcd heroism bv arms 

senLiS^h‘“‘^ auiboriiy of (his foojj' itpst- 

antirflt!. « ^ inany garudas. (and used ii as) an 

the (hostile) kings who were so many ser^ 
P^nts. lifting up their hoods in pride and arrognnee". 

period Inscription utaies (hat the earlier 

situation 

was very stormy and the ruler had to pass hh niuhls on 

fighUng with his encraJea. 

^tlr L ^ r" I^ia but also the Mlcchchhas. t£ 

hVr^^J «*■ Some of 

the otiKr records, howcs>er, indicate that he spent the whole 

^us^ of the debasement of his coins during the later part 

^r?r^ or iticreased armed forces for fighting 
from the Indian bordem for 10”^* ^ f 

d^ifn S "fL "““>' “ "ilk ■'■■m. A “id 

“f °”*. "f ■•'«“ MBagemoits. giwntoUieBhilari 

oy wjiose two arms the earth was shaken wlien 
^lor (of a disturbance like that) of a tStble whW^od 

"«icS^a ohSf^*. ■• 
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aggressions againsi his forces already tfcing Used to the 
cstreme. 

After defeat tag all his possible rivals and suppressing 
ialcnuJ revotK Sfcaiwia Gupta consolidaied his defence and 
took to the pressing dettiaitd of the hour i-c. rationalization 
of the admiaistration of the state, which liad txwa very 
adversely affected by the jntgraai risings and foreign aggres¬ 
sions, The insiiiuitons of law had not been, foiiciioning for 
the last several years and “might is right" was the rule of 
the lime. The two rulers, i.c. Kumara Gupta I and Skanda 
Gupta, in fact, could spare no time for the udmimstraiion 
of the Slate. After the nsstoration of the order, which 
according to the records was by the 5th year of his reign, 
SknndaGupla fdt the urgent necessity of appointing suitable 
officers, wbo could restore old prosperity to India, for which 
it had been known and which even the foreign historians 
have praised. The officials were appointed on merits alone. 
Skanda Gupta made it a point to see that hts subjects suffer¬ 
ed from no injustice and there was no oppression whatso¬ 
ever either from the Govemmetit officers or by the foreign 
aggression. Skanda Gupta was determined to have a 
governor of exceptional qualities. He wonted hifii to be a 
man of justice. God-Fearing, modest. wUling worker, and with 
a strong sense of duty, tn Line d of the Junagarh Rock Ins* 
eription the following qualificaikms have been shown as 
essential for a Gupta gosemor. “endowed with intellect: 
modest, possessed of a disposition that is not destitute of 
wisdom and memotyt endowed with truth, straight forward¬ 
ness, nobility and prudent behaviour; and possessed of 
sweetness, civility and fame; loyal, affecttonaie, endowed 
with manly characteristics etc.” (Fleet). These qualifications 
are somewhat similar to the qualifications prescribed for 
a governor by Kautilya in his 'Arthashastra*. 

The Chief object behind the appointment of socli officers 
of merit was to sec die people happy and prosperous Again 
as ihcy were under Chandra Gupta Vjkrainadiiya. Skanda 
Gupta was far-sighted enough to realise that ihe prosperity 
and hettermimt of the stale depended upon the prosperity 
and betterment of the people. The coniejnporary records 
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also praise hiin for his qualities as a ruler. In Junagarh 
Inscription it has thus hi»n mcnitoncd. “While, be, the 
kini; is fereRin^ verily no man among his subjects rails away 
from religion: there is no' one who is distressed or in poverty, 
in misery, avaricious or who worthy of punishment is over 
much pm to torture”, 

Skanda Gupta ruled for about 13 years. A great tra¬ 
gedy of his time svas the bursting of Sudarshana Lake which 
made the Sim of the people of Saurashtra very miserobte. 
Thii untoward event did not allow the people in this part of 
his kingdom to sleep for several nights us they were unable 
to meet this natural calamity or to think of a way to control 
it Detailed account of this nmional catami iy have h r rt i 
recorded in history. 


Extent of Empthe 

The coins and inscriptions of ilic period of Skanda 
Gupta help us to know tlie extent of his empire. The 
Junagarh Rock Inscription tells us that his empire was 
bounded by the waters of the four oceans. He presiunabiy 
nded from Bengal in the East to Kathiawar in the West and 
his empire comprised pnicticaUy the whole of Northern 
India. From the oonicmporary records it is evident that 
Ih the North-West his kingdom extended as far as the river 
Sutlej. Punjab was never directly under the Gupia rulers. 
Even during the days of Samudra Gupta it was under some 
foreign prtncei, who, through diptomniic allknces, main¬ 
tained friendly tics with the Gupta emperors. The Huns 
destroyed these small princeling and Punjab presumably 
formed a part of the Huns doonnioiis when Skanda Gupta 
ruled over the greater pan of India. Tlic discovery of Bayana 
hoard of coins of the difTcrou Gupta nilers confirms this 
convicUoTi. The place where these coins have been dis¬ 
covered was most probably on the northern borders of the 
^ptre. We also come ao^s his coins in Bihar, BcngaL 
Western [ncUdp Central tndiA^ Kathiawar snd Cfintml Pro- 
Vinces, The coins were in dreubtion in those areas only 
where he nited. Thus it «n be safely concluded that Bihar, 
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flai^. Central India, Western India, KaLhiawnr and Ccniral 
Provinces romed a part of his empire. This has been 
borne out by the discovery ofUis inscriptions of Junagarh 
(Gujarat^Kathiawar). Bhitari fChazipur District), Kahaum 
(Gorakhpur District), Indore (Central Provinces) and in 
Bihar. He ruled over a fairly vast empire during the bltf 
years of his reign. It is true that disintegnuion had set in 
during the dosing years of his father's teign and chiefs of 
Malwa, Saiirashtra, Central India and Southern flihat had 
been successful in the establishment of small independent 
states but the strong anns of Skanda Gupta compcllK^ them 
one after the other, to surrender unconditionally. This work 
of subjugation of these independent stales was aooom- 
pUshed step by step, and by the 5th year Skanda Gupta had 
thoroughly completed his work and fulfilled his dream. 

Estimate op Skanda Gutta 

Unfortunately, in the absence of a detailed record of 
his period, one Is unable to do full justice lo this great 
ruler. From the information, which is available, it can be 
unhesiutingly said that he was in no way inTcrior, both in 
qualities of war and peace, to any of the other leading 
Gupta tnqnarehs. The greatness of this ruler can be derer- 
mined from the difficulties which he had to face immediately 
after his accession and the steadfastness which he showed in 
overcoming them. He did not have a good claim to the 
throne. He. therefore, did not enjoy that much respect and 
love which his step-broiher Puro Gupta was given both 
by the court and the king. He was never penniitcd to slay 
at the royal court In stead he was always sent lo the thick 
of the battle. Inspiic of alt these Itandteatni he worked for 
his country and won fame as a true patriotic son of the soil 
by bis terrible cn^gements with the Huns before whom the 
Roman empire broke into pieces. In fact the period of 
Kumara Gupta I was nothing but a tang recotd of the vic¬ 
tories of Skanda Gupta. .A. hero of hundreds of batllcs he 
deserves respect and regard. At the same time he was sober 
and modest and never boasted of his victories jn the bailie- 
liclds or achiorettuinis in administration. He can thus be 
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pu[ par witb Samudra Gtipu ami Chandra Gupia II, 
if not alxjvc them. A ruler of an average ability wautJ 
pot have ^uoxoded ia handling so critical a situation. He 
is to l>t accredited for the reiitQraUon of peace and order, 
of whkh ibe people bad grown unaccustomed, since the 
invasions of the Huns aiid the intcnutl icvolt of the Pushya- 
Gupta showed an exceptional ability at 
Uiis critical juncture and by his farsighieditcs^, suoocssfuUy 
ovetcaxne all these dilBculUcs within an appreciably short 
span of hve years. 


He next turned his attention towards the problems of 
the country, and like a thofough admhtistmtor, was in 
a position to assert that (here was none in the country who 
was dbtressod by poverty or who did not fulfil rcligiotu 
obligations. Love for peace and prosperity became 
a passion with the people. Some of the writers have tried 
to prove that the last years of his period were not so good 
and (he economic ban^ptcy of the Govemment was 
visible from the issue of inferior type of coins. Dr, Sinfia, 
however, does not agree with this view and ft^h that both 
the govemmcnl and the economy of the country were as 
Strong at the lime ^of his death as these had been during 
the early years of his reign. We admit that Skanda G upta, 
unlike his prodecessor, could not devote much of bis time 
either towards the social aspecu or to the reforms of the 
curacy; not ittuiy varieties in the coins of his period are 
avaiiahle. ti does not in any wny indicate that Ibe Govern' 
raent had grown weak or the oouniry was facing an coo- 
nomte ensjs. Mamtenatioe of such an efficient control over 
the admimstraiion io the limes he had lo face is miraculous. 


Ob Junagstrh Rock Inscription we gather that 

n a Cupin, in order lo reform the administration of the 
smte, mmic il a point to appoint very capable persons, as 
ms ^vetnors, in ihe different parts of bis empire. He per- 
soimlly ai^mted people to the high posts and looked into 
the mmutcsi dctmls of the siatc. Ihai is why nowhere 
fmouniiim or jiyustice was found io any branch of the 
admmtstraiton of (he state 
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Trom itre religion records of the tinic wc gatha: that 
although SkaocJa Gapia w'aa a militarist ycl he tlid spare ume 
and took part tQ the religious activities. He vras very paiti- 
ctiliir to see that every penon itt. his state fulHUed oil his reli* 
gious obligations. Himself, he was tolCTani and held libe¬ 
ral religious views* He liberally endued and maintained 
the religious pla res of the different faiths. Both Hinduism 
and Buddhism have complinjented biin for hii religious tolc^ 
ranoc, 

He attained perfection in both the arts of war and pea^- 
He impresses us by his greatness and compels iss to call him 
a greal hero oF the Indian independence, who sacrificed his 
peace, perhaps his family life, for the sake of his people. 

Later. Days of Skakda Gupta 

Dearih of hittorical data makes it impossible for a ^ 
istk evaluation of the later days of Skandn Gupta's regime. 
But for his inscriptions and coins, which have been found 
In the diflcrciit parts of India, there is no other hisioncal 
record ai our disposal to give a definite idea about hU later 
days. A few decades earlier it had been agreed to, in gene¬ 
ral, by historians that the last years of Skanda Gvja& were 
quite dark and Shri R.D. Bauerji and Dr V.rV Smith went 
to the extent of saying that he perhaps lost his life, fighting 
acainst the Huns. The basis for this dark picture, drawn 
by some historians, was the so<aUcd inferior type of his 
only specimen of gold coins which according to them were 
issued during his later day^. 

Dr. Sinha, however, after a chemical analysis of these 
coins has proved beyond doubt that these ore in no way 
inferior to the coins issued by Skanda Gupta during the 
earlier part of rmgn. The theory needs a very critical 
examination. 

Shri RD. Bancrjce has gone a step furih«. He has 
very much criticised Skanda Gupta and his policy towards 
the foreign aggressor. He is of the opinion that Skanda 
Gupta miserably failed to grasp the esiact siiuaiion and 
instead of making a bold bid to meet the aggressor on the 
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uatuml boundiirtcs of Tndta. he permiiicd the Huns to enicr 
India and to occupy the regions of Punjab before any resis¬ 
tance could be o^ered to them. In his opinion Skanda 
Gupta should have thought ia terms of the national defence 
of India and not that of hU empire. He should have also 
made all possible arrangemente to defend the Nortbefn 
borders. An aiicmpt la this direction perhaps would have 
been more fruitful. He further adds that once the Hutm 
entered India, they rnade it a point to make repeated incur^ 
siotu after short intervals and this dkt not permit the Gupta 
emperor to live in peace. Skanda Gupta did repulse their 
attacks once or twice but hU resistance went on weakening. 
On the contrary the Huns started visiting India in larger 
numbers and there came a day, perhaps du ring the later 
part of his career, when the Indian Tesistance collapsed and 
the emperor lost his life in the struggle. To bbd Skanda 
Gupta as careless or to say that he tacked farsightedness, 
without a defuiiie proof. wouM be doing an injustice to him. 
As stated earlier, Skanda Gupta was perhaps the otUy king 
who successfully chalienged the Hurts and inhicted upon 
them successive defeats. The Bhitari Stone Pillar Inscrip- 
Uofi (ells us about the action which took place between the 
two grand armies and (he defeat of the Huns in the struggle. 
It is also not clear whether the Huns actually invaded India 
during the later years of Skanda Gupta*s reign. An ins¬ 
cription of Skanda Gupta tells us that his Government i^ns 
intact up to the year 4<i8 A.D.and that lie bad been success¬ 
ful in restoring peace and prosperity. He had also succeeded 
m omtiDg the greater part of Northecn India under his con¬ 
trol. Nowhere any mention has been made of the Huns 
agsT^ion in any of the seats and inscriptions relating 
to his period. Jutugarh fmcripiiort also states tliat 
Skanda Gupta assumed the proud titles of Kramadiiya and 
Vikiamadiiya as a symbol of his greatness. 


Dr. B p. Stnha has refuted the theory of Shri R.D, 
^epi and I>. y.A. Smith on the plea that the Huns were 

Persians during the second part 
' <^tury and were free from Persia only by the 

year 4tt4 A.D. If that was the case how could they spare 
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their armii^ for a sirug^le with the Indians and thus be 
engaged on two fronts'? Rather, it w'ould be mote appro¬ 
priate to say that the Huns, after their defeat by Skanda 
Gupta, turned their attention towards the Middle Ea« and 
could never again dare steel a inarch into territories of 
India during the life-time of Skanda Gupta, 

Another possibility, which made the last days of Skanda 
Gupta look very dark, has been advanced by some of the 
historians, in the Gupta-Vakataka struggle. This theory 
hflfi been advanced by Mr- R.N» Dandekar. He writes that 
some time during the later days of Skanda Gupta, Vakatakas 
revolted against his authority and asserted their indepoi* 
deuce. The opportunity was offered to them by the inter- 
noi revolt of the Pushy-amiiras and the fordgn aggression 
of the Huns. 

Mr. R.N- Dandekar also has tried lo advance bis theory 
on the basis of a probable attack from outside and internal 
revolt of the Pushyamiiras during the later years of Skanda 
Gupta. A critical study of the events of his reign would 
reveal that there was a great anarchy and disorder during 
that period. From the inscriptions of Skanda Gupta, which 
were issued during the later part of his life, one gathers that 
Malwa was a part of the Gupta empire, It will, therefore, be 
proper to say that the Vakatakas like the Pushyamitias 
itvolted during the earlier days of Skanda Gupta but were 
defeated and suppressed like the other rebels. 

The last days of Skanda Gupta most probably were 
uneventful. There was everywhere peace and prosperity 
and on efficient set-up of Gowrnment machine^ had b«a 
^tablished in every province of the slate. Thai K perhaps, 
why no greater details are forthcomiilg of this pent^. ^e 
king ruled over the greater part of Northern India. Like 
Chandra Gupta Maurya he is accredited with the unification 
of India. He can thus be easily compared with the great 
rulers like Chandra Gupta Maurya, Samudra Gupta and 
Chandra Gupta Vikramadityu. 
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KUMARA GUPTA II 


In ihc dj^icvsjiafi about ihc of Kuinata 

Gupta E it has been laki that besidoj Kumora Oupta 1 ihei^ 
Ui'Cte two other Gupta rtileta of this name who ruled over the 
Gupta empire during the later Gupta [?enod. One of them 
was Kumam Gupta of Saniath InBcriptlon and ihc oilier of 
Bhtiari Seal. Dr. B.P. Sinha holds that Kumarii Gupta of 
Somath Inscription ruled over the Gupta empire during the 
period which intervened between the death ofSkandn Gupta 
and iJie acccssicni of Budjm Gupta. For distinction between 
the two, Kumara Guptaof Samath Inscnptiott may be referr¬ 
ed to as Kumara Gupta II and the other as Kumara Gupu 
111. Kumara Gupta II was the hnmeduite successor of 
Skanda Gupta, although his rdaiionship with Skanda Gupta 
cannot be established. Some writers are of the opinion 
that he wits a son of Skanda Gupta, as Puru Gupta could 
not possibly be the falber of Kumara Gupta II, Dudha 
Gupta and Narasimha Gtipia, the three succMsots of Skanda 
Gi^ta. The presiimpiion of Dr. Sinha H not free from cri¬ 
ticism, It has been established io previous chapters that 
Skanda Gupia had no hdr and was succeeded by the chil¬ 
dren of his brother. One thing is clear that Kumara Gupta 
U of Sarnaih Inst^pUon was dilfcrml from Kuniara Gupta 
of Bhiian Seal who will henoLTorth be referred to as Kumara 
Gupta LEI. The exact period of rule of Kumara Gupta TI 
fa, however, not certain but from the last known date of 
Skanda Gupm and (ho earliest recorded date of Budha 
Gupta It An be said that most probably lie ruled for about 
seven years, between 46S A.D, and 475 A.D. 


Skanda Gupta bad left to his successor a vast and well- 
ktut nourishing kingdom. The rctgn of Kumara Gupta II 
un^entful. But for the dbeovety of his coins and seals 
be would have remained unknown to the history. In fact, 
ttic theoo' regarding the existence of two Gupta rulers, 
bearing the name of Kumara Gupia besides Kumam Gupta 
I IS based on these numisnuuk records 


The two types of coins for these two Kumara Guptas 
dilTcr m quality and weight. While the coins of the better 
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lyjw arc quite pure, ttud arc ariisik, the coins of inferior type 
luck tx»th of these qualiUcs. Allan has attributed better 
type of sold coins to Kinttara Gupta IT and the infenor 
type to Kunwra Gupta HI. These arc Archer ^ 

The superior coins can be compared wilh the coins issued 
during the period of Kumura Gupta 1 and Skanda Gupta* 
However, in their ariistic finish these stand no comparison 
with the earlier coins and can be easily dislingiushcd by their 
poor quality^ They are also heavier in weight to some 
extent. These two considerations led Allan to call them as 
the issues of some later king and not that of Kumara Gupta I 
Mahendraditya. It was prestuned some time back that two 
types of coins were issued by the same ruler. But they were 
issued from the diOcrent districts. That is why there was 
a distinction between the two. Their careful examination 
and chemical analysis, however, hp revealed that the two 
types of coins were issued by two diffcfcnl rulers. 

We know that after Budha Gupta, the Gupta empire 
gradually dedined and the later rulers neither enjoyed autho¬ 
rity over a vast region nor were their economic resources 
sufficient to enable them to issue pure gold coins like those 
of the earlier Gupta kings. It is thus that Dr. Sinha has 
come to the conclusion that the better coins %vCTe inosi 
probably issued by Kunuira Gupta U, as the Gupta cminre 
was nourishing ihcn. Thu inferior types of coins were 
issued by Kmnam Gupta of Bhilan Seal, known as K.uniitni 
Gupta til. who ruled suffiriently bier when the Gupta 
empire had shrunk and due to the invasions of the Huns 
the economic resources had been affected very adversely. 
While the first type of coins (i.c. those issued by Kumara 
Gupta in contained 79% of gold, ihe second type, i.c. of 
Kumara Gupta IH, has only 50% of gold. The r<^n for 
this great difference between the two ispcs of coins and 
the debasement in the coins of the later period may be ^ 
foreign invasions and internal disiniegratioD. Acco^ing 
to Dr. Sioha the two classes of coins arc so different from 
each other in their finish, style, purity of metal, inscnpiion 
and the palacogrTiphy that except for the iiite Kramaditya 
and 'KU' on the obverse there b nothing to support the 
argument that these were issued by the same king. 
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The fact lhai Skandu Gupta was ihc Jmniiedlatd suc¬ 
cessor of Ktimara Guptu 1 and that he was the pneiieccssor 
of Budha Gupta ts confirnied by the title of •'Kramaditya” 
which he took up in his coins. This title was also mentioned 
by Hicuii*Tsoiig in hts account of the builder of a monas¬ 
tery at NaTandu. Up to this day the v-iesv taken about ihk 
ruler was that he was Kurruira Ctipo Mahendradityu. He 
has been meniiottcd in these records os the father oitd pre¬ 
decessor of Budha Gupta. Ktunora Gupta. XI may be 
identiOed with the ruler referred to by Hicun-Tsotig in hts 
account. 

The shortness of the period of KumMa Gupta II can be 
determined front the small number of coins issued by him. 
His e.^it cnay be of special significanoe to such writm os 
coll him a son of Skan^ Gupta. With his death the possible 
line of succession of Skanda Gupta came to an end and the 
descendants of Puru Gupta got the chance to take up the 
rdgns of government into their hands. Kumara Gupta II on 
the whole seems to us to be of a very sober and gentle nature. 
From the Nalanda monastery one gathers that he look great 
iiueresL in religious activities and repaired al! those Buddhist 
monasteries which had fallen victim Lo Huns' aggression or 
were in a dilapidated or semi-ruined state. 

BUDHA GUPTA 

After the death of Kumara Gupta II, Budha Gupta 
ascended the throne in 476 A.D. He was the lost great ruler 
of the Gupta period and h constderod to be the g^^test 
amongst the later Guptas. The Gupta empire hastened to its. 
doom after his death and his successors were mere shadow* 
of the greatness and splendour of the early Gupta cmpcfo rSt 
In fact after Budha Gupta the Gupta iraperiatism ccascd to 
oiist and the Gupta raters could not maintain even ihdr 
inherited possessions which one after another slipped out of 
their hands and the great Gupta empire fell to pieces like 
a hotise of cardit^ 

From bis inicriptiorts, seals and coins we gather that 
Budha Gupta ruled met n very vast kingdom. The country 
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was in a flourishing condition. The ocntniT authoriiy was 
strong enough to keep down ihe dtsruptionisi clcracjits. 
The grcjii king left intact the vast cjopitc which he had inhe> 
riled ftona his predecessors. Dr. R.K. Mookerji thinks 
that perhaps Budha Gupia was able to recover some of the 
territory and prestige the Guptas lost in the troubled llm^ 
of his predecessors. He has included the region between the 
Kalindi and the Narmada, Pundm Vardhana in No^ 
Bengal and MaJwa in his empire. The fact that the empire 
was not only kepi intact but was also extended further even 
up to the regions of Vailabhi may be proved from ihc phrase 
“paramahhattaraka-padflniudhyiita" which we come across 
ifl an mscripiion of Dhruva5en4i. 

In spite of the fact that he ruled over a vast empire for 
a fairiy long period of twenty years we do not ^ve any 
eoncreic source of infonnaiion for the details of his career. 
Even the exact date of his succession is not ktiowrt to us. 
We can merely make a guess from his earliest knovm date 
i.c„ 47fi A-D, that he perhaps ascended the throne in that 
year. Similarly, vit do not know' the circumstances which 
led to his accession. Simitar is the case with his parentagC- 
Conflicting views have been advanced by the writers m re¬ 
gard to his relationship with Puru Gupta, Skanda Gupta 
and Kumara Gupta I. The eariiMt known date of Budha 
Gupta is 47S A,0. Prestimably, he ruled for about 20 
years as his last known date is 495 A.D, Some writers 
suggest that Budha Gupta was a descendent of Puru Gupta 
and he caplured the throne by a coup dViau from Kumam 
Gupta II. a dcscendcni of Skanda Gupta, thus avenging the 
defeat of Puru Gupta, who hod been defcalod and dcihron- 
cd by Skanda Gupta in lire war of succession which ixiok 
plaoc on the death of Kuiruira Gupta I. This is conflirncd 
by the fact that the name of Stands Gupta has been ignored 
in the chronolo^cal sequence of tlic later Gupta rulers 
prepared by the successors of Budha Gupta who were the 
descendants of Puru Gupta. 

On the basis of a staiemciu of Hiucn“Tsang some 
writers have opined that Budha Gupia. was perhaps a son 
of Kumani Gupta 1. Other historians have tried to link him 
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Kuimjra Gupta ri m™ _ . 

son of P„n, Cum tAhfch T *’* « 

SeaJ of Budha Gwia/Lilnl , »he ^alanda 

authentic. ’ o he tnorc conNjndnjiji And 

Cfibcd*^ ^’iJwTovS 

Maharaja Surasmi Chandra Ja Cupta* named 

®«ided as far as Ihe rivTr fsi->.^if crapiiic ex* 

ibc cxicm of his empin: from^' dcterroinc 

ofhis period whidi have ***** 

Wc also come aerms severar^^^”'^ Nonhem rndia. 

fimi our views abotii ifje exiem of 
porutnt events of his tetitn H! im- 

much alii, to t/ioscor Ktl. '^'*'**5“re 

has been depicted as a emat nd ™ Budha Gupta 

^ admitiistraUcMi in the fy. '^* **^ also told that 

th«« .he ruler Z t^. onJv^r'^ 

Bsiior but was atso a great ^ adarinis- 

rfarpur Copper Plate, ^jrtaih From DAmo- 

Plate* and several other iiiscrin?"^*^^^5"' Copper 

^ adopted a very liberal arih gather that 

^ fw*t«>o«ed the otW ^v/ards Buddhism. He 

records have much praise for him^^ * contemporaj;)' 

^yas in thcfl^rth lo'^NarlSaTn ^^>0 *hc Hima- 

Ponjab in the North-West to South and from East 

suffer any eclipse during hi. nort^^ I** ** ®o^ 

‘0 ^he same good cond^n flourishing, and 

of Skanda Gupta, 0 as it was dtiring the days 

Milher ihZ B fe evident that 

S^‘^'’"j*'y“B«thcdc^!STito^^ Gupta Empire 

Sion as described by some writ?« 

«^cm <hd not have tonight Gupta 

^upied in their sirugeKhrth n ««=«^ 

of Ihe discovery of his^K,^,: ^ *^ians. On the basis 

that in spite of the fLuZi^ ^ 

>« a very disiarbed coS?'" Wintry had 

«>naiUon during the later days of 
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Kumara Cupta \ and earlier days of Standa Gupta, it still 
rormed an integral part of the Gupta Empire. Most pro¬ 
bably the Huns appeared in India sometime in 485 A.D. 
Bttdha Gupia u'anlcd off their attacks and did not allow 
them to occupy any lemlory during Itts Ufc-iimc. We may 
presume (Jial the Huns sutxeedcd in eapiuring Malwa and 
some of the otber border-posts after the death of Budha 
Gupta. Some hulorians, however, differ rrom one another 
on this point. Ttiey are reluctant even to agree that the 
Gupta empire remained iataei during the life-itme of Budha 
Gupta and did not sufTcr any eclipse. They do not attach 
much importatioc to the coins and seals confirmingtbe c\ten( 
of his empire. They make n comparison of the bicf Guptas 
with the later Mughul Kings, w‘hQ though theirnotitcs always 
appeared in all the Gntums and were the legal emperors of 
India, did not enjoy any real authority. The empire, accord¬ 
ing to these writers, had torn asunder and was porecUedout 
among thu independent lords. However, they still ow-ed 
nominal allegiance to the Gupta emperors and issued coins 
in their names. The views of such historians are very sweep¬ 
ing and need careful examination and scrutiny. All the 
same they cannot be rejected straightaway. 

One thing, however, is clear that Budha Gupta had no 
worthy successor and tlic empire broke into pieces immo* 
diately after his exit. Pending further discoveries, it would 
be most appropriate to say that he was perhaps the lost 
grtsai Imperial Gupta monarch and his successors were 
mere shadows. His successors, being weak, could not 
control the situoiion. The internal anarchy and disorder 
invited foreign aggression whkh uSUmatciy resulted in the 
occupation of some of the North-West and Western repons 
by the Kuas. Then began the process of slow disintegration 
of the Gupta Empire and the authority of the Guptas be¬ 
come limited to only their neighbouring regions. 
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SOCL4L LIFE DURING THE IMPERIAL 
GUPTA PERIOD 


Tiic Puranus, Dharnm SltasUnSi ihc worJks of Yajnavol* 
kya and Narada, and i)ic contanporoiy accoitnu of Faliien. 
Dandin. Kalidasa, Vijjuka, and Vhakh&dntta arc the main 
sources of mronnatiQn foe the $tudy of social life during the 
ugc of Impcriai Gupia&. Wc find a lot of difference hetwaat 
the social structure of this period and that of the Vedic 
Age. The progress ^h'J 1 ich the Indiatis made in the different 
spheres of life mainly accounts for this, ditrcretioc. The 
people had a mote developed outlook as compared to the 
Vcdic Aryans. Their attention was no mote centred round 
the village life. There were* instcaiL many new towns ami 
cities. Old tribal life was fast {tisappeanng and ttuiny anmll 
priocipaliUcs and big states Imd emerged from therr ruJiu. 
People were no more saiUhed with the mere worship of God 
in the open air. Instead, they had dci^Joped many rituals 
and ceremonies for worshipping God and various ^upcT' 
nattiral dements. In their dress and habits Uie people of 
this Age had acquired different tastes and fashions. The 
advanced and progressive outlook which thus look shape 
during the Gupta period was the distinctive characteristic 
which distinguishes social life of this Age from that of the 
earlier period. 

Another factor contiibuting to this difference may be 
the influx of the foreign elements into the Indian society 
during the iw'o periods before the rise of ihc Mauryas, and 
between their foil and coming of Guptas on the $ta^, when 
India was under atien domination, Tlic Indians refused to 
adopt anything that was foreign. Rather, they tbemidyes 
influenced the social life of the foreigners who settled in 
India and came into contact with their social life. The 
milation of these foreign dements into the fold of Hinduism 
did not, however, allow iheir society to remain completely 
isolated from the foreign inHucnce. It did bring some new 
tastes and habits of the foieigners into the society which 
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cilhcf appealed to Uie Indian mijid or which could not be 
castEy given up by the foreigners and were followed by tlicm 
1(1 spite of their conversion to Hiiiduistn. For inslaneei the 
tt-orehip of fire was not prevalent in the Indian society 
earjjer. This was brought hy the K.ushans and 
other warlike tribes into the Hindu society. It goes in 
favour of the Hindu society that in spile of the rigid princi¬ 
ples ofils ^tc system, its religion was. very flexible. This 
flexibility, indeed, to s greater extent, accounts for the 
assimilation of the foreign races into its fold and with ihc 
passage of time, like the different currents of sea, the latter 
became absorbed into the vast ocean of I-iinduism. 


The Indian society had undergone transfonnatioo 
by the advent of nascent Suddhism and Jatnisni, While 
Jainism remained wnfined within the confines of India, 
docirincs of Buddhism influenced the whole of the known 
world. The Indian society, as it was fashioned by the 
Bralunanas, received an impact from these two rcfontiisi 
movements. It would have crumbled down completely 
before these currents but for the foreign invasions, This 
made the Indfam think seriously of die futility of a few doo 
tiMCS of Quddhisin and Jainism which had deprived ihcm of 
ulcjr nmrlifLl^ $pirii iirwl tniide them fall easy pnsy io ihc 
foreign warlike ra^. *ntus the Indians could not wholly 
accept the social life which ihe two reformist movements 
sug^t^ to our people. These, however, influenced the 
soctai ((fc m India in a limited sense. 


Another factor for a changed outlook of the Gunta 
« 5 c«iy was d^ to the bitter experience of foreign domina- 
lion by the Indians. Thb not oniy made them work in 
h^ny but also developed in ihcm a naUonal outlook 
They tried to have a national insiinct in every aspect of life, 
JO much so that even ibe stories told in the Indian art of ib^ 
Gupta penirf are of Indian origin completely. Indian dress, 
fashions and Indian tastes were the highlighta of the 

Omy P 


The pre^upla period was a Umc of anarchy and dis* 
onto, and the gorier part of India wna under foreign 
domination. The Puranas icU us about foreign clans liE 
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Abhit^, Sakas, Yavanas, Bahlikas who held Ihdr sway 
over (he greaier port of Northcni India. They were always 
fighting with one another but none of them succeeded in 
establishing a supreme positioti. These clans have been re* 
fcTjed lo in the Ptiranas to be of a churlish spirit and turbu¬ 
lent nature. They did not rule in acconlance with the laws 
of Dhamia and did not hesitate to take forcible possession 
of the property of their subjects. High oflices of the state 
could be bought witli money. Such were the conditions 
inherited by the Imperial Cupias. 

The Gtiptas were wise enough to realise that the old 
standards could be restored by appealing lo the scnitmenU 
of the people and rousing in them the pride for their culture. 
This hod the desired cflTect and we find that the couniiy pro¬ 
gressed steadily till it reached the pinnacle of glory. They, 
however, could not enforce the strict social laws of the 
Vedte period. Light punishments wore awarded during the 
Gupta period presumably with the intention io bring back 
gradually the social order, in conformity with the uuciem 
standards, by development of a spirit of adf-rcolizatioii, 
among those people who could not maintain the ancient 
code of morale and character due to the Influencti of the 
foreigners. 

The last important factor which had developed a differ¬ 
ent outlook in the Imperial Gupta society was the coming 
of the Indians into contact with the foreigners. Alexander 
brought to an end the Indian isolation from the rest of (he 
world and e.'cposcd it to the notice of the West. Indian 
contacts with Europe, developed more intimately through 
ihdr trading activities. India not only exported indigenous 
products but also imported foreign articles. Thus the 
Indians developed a taste for foreign goods which in tum 
had its impact on the day-to-day Indian social life. 

The people were of a very hospitable nature. Foreign¬ 
ers were received warmly and given a befitting wclcome. 
According to Fahien’s testimony, the gwai prints were 
w'dcomed by the resident priests, who carried their clothe* 
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and ajm-bowls for ihcm, supplied w^icr to )hcm for washing 
otl for anointing ihcir foci. The liquid food was aui 
flowed b<^ond the fixed hours. When the guests had rest¬ 
ed, the t^d^i prwsis enquired of them about their length 
cTp^rtesihood and their status. Then each guest was p?L 
^ed with a room and bed-room and other requisites, us 
provuled trv the rules of the Faith, ^ 

efowing tribute to (he 

p^p c of Central India, 'The eiders and gentry of these 

SherT capitals free hospitals, and 

wt w helpless patients, orphans; widowers 

£2? T attend 

ih^. ^d mcdiane are being suppiicd according to 

their needs. T^cy are all made quite comfortable, and wlien 
they arc cured they go awjiy*’. (H.A, Giles) 

We know it for cenatn that the Gupta rulers themselves 
were ^ns of literary taste. They patronised literarv 
JSral <J«in«me and this resulted in the production ofJZ 
ht^ry works which are an importaol record of this periodT 
^^Lontemporary literary works, besides the account of 
f^ien. Dir also impofiani sources of information about the 
Imperial Gupta society. Tlje ImneriaJ num, " , ^ 

tot the mlaclion of ihe cxistJni; Knowlcdir^ Tkxv i ' ■ 

Gupla rulers (Wlronisoi Icurni men Soul^v rfl'T"”’ 

MU nr H«l. Buddhis. .ml j,i„ ^hnlurs gml^L 

twpect aJid piviroiii^Lion at the fiumo 

(ilK) Ihe rrarrangcmenl or Hit epics andPoraim ^ 

i^ci tiesidm Iht conpi|«k», of n™ iSiinif nu' 

shasirai, law books by Yainii\atkva anA w j Eiharma- 
DharniasiiBstra of Munu When il* Manavu 

bools « ,« ,0. oily inT^h? rl 1 ""« 

then and the ioctciy but also fw? a htJh ^ Prevalcni 

for .ht people or .he Age f 

for the problJims of the sodciy^^ uptiiude 

A ft* tslracl. ftoo. .iw. books nnli ,o 
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(hdr imporiantx as a source of inTonmtion for that 
period, According (o Marmva Dharma Shaslra m 
order to preserve live purity of llw Bcaiunaaas IhQf were 
forbidden to travel abroad. Tltcre were severe resme* 
lions on diet, education and mairiagc. The girls were to 
be married only at the age of puberty. The tc-inamage 
of widow’s prohibhed afid they wert r^mred to 
a life of endurance, sdf-rcsiraint and chastity. 

At another place it U mentioned that the bigh-b^ 
must avoid touching a Sodra as it tesulis in defilement, 

Siidrai must not study the ncligious tons and if one 
dared eo against this bw he would be very severely punished. 
As for e.\ample, if he was caught listening to the rcoitol of 
Vedas. Ids ears were to be filled with ntoltcti was. 
wai caught reciting them, his tongue was to be tom out. 
In case he was found remembering them by heart, his body 
was to l)c ctit into pieces. Tbiise strict measures, alihougi 
never enforced, or strictly followed, do not leave a 

good impression of the Imperial Gupta swety. It becom 
evident that the Bmhmanas had started cxjnoiung tneir 
privileged position which they had manoeuvrcd to te rcs- 
tored to them after a struggle of scvcml centuries. We are, 
hmvcvcr. lold that the abov^ rules were never pui into 
practice Sodras. however, do not seem to have enjoyco 
any respectable status in society. Their lot seems to have 
been very pitiable. 

Joint family system existed and the eldest male memlw 
used to be the head of the family. The partition m the 
family during the liftMimc of the father was not looked at 
favourably. From some of the contemporary referenoes 
we gather that joint family system went on even up to the 
birth of ihc grandsons and great-pand ^ns. From a 
contemporary account we get the details of a fami y. 
consisted of eight ^own up sous, many grandwns, 
hfothera, sistcrs-in*law, nephew’s and nieces beidcs the wtfe 
and several daughters. We do not get any refermee in the 
old records where a lather and his sons 
allotted land separately or Ihc sons may be holding lands m 
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capaciiy during ihc li/otimc of their Faihcr 
From (h«e accounts aUo gnth« «»«, ,hc ^ 

faihS’ft moSK ***“'" “'i?" 

wme Umiuitioiis imposed by the faw'“Airihr«m 
leierajjv eivtfti coua «h.,r« ^liT hl 

ftnne refercnecs^hi the ^lowcvcr, do come acros 

it becomes cv«fe,nl«H^ a*w»tjiU4, from which 

marriage of his daughJrsf ^Juration and 

rewrda. We arc toid that ChTndS 
widow sister-m-!aw Dhnica Devi' roamed his 

mamage was looked at whhSteJUr 
action of the society even though 't ^ orrhf^oji 

.odal faws or ^ 

were becoming more and more 
Pl.^ of ihe higher ctass« We 
^otii the SaU ceremony and ai? ^^>ch 
many were espceied to Jead a simnle 
required not to use 

•Milts, [t was also crnisidemd^iJJ^^V'’^. 
rate thetr hair. However, the orartinf^^r "* 
of the widows which we come Sf ^ ihe hcad^ 

and the Western regio^^;^ ‘he Soulhem 

^er the death or their husbaodTl!^^^^^^ 

They were made to fed their lonriinesT^ 

taunts of other women of the famjJv ^ 

high education in schools and 

men. They also had thetr share i^ h?? 

Pimda system was not common {V* str^-ices, 

ansiocmtic family did not go abom ®'‘ ‘he 

withaut purcfiL * ■” apen rnatkcfn 
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CAiTt System 

Tbe word "caste”, according to Dr. Cokliale, is of corn* 
puraiivcty Lite origin. 1 1 was first used by the Potlusucsc to 
imply a socuii arrongcnicut designed to preserve purity of 
blood. lu connotation his now become so complex that it 
cannot be defined oompleiely. 

The origin of (he caste iysiem, which is the basis of the 
Iitdiurt wiciaJ iiiructure, is shrouded in tny.tte[y. At the 
time of Ihelr entry into the Gangeiic plain the Aryans 
presumabty were divided broadly into throe categorin i.e. 
the nctigious men, the winiike diiertain class and the com- 
moi) people. All Ktesc people, however, enjoyed equal 
social standing. After the reoCcupatton of the Gongetic 
platn and the enslavement of the Dravidians. the original 
inhabitants of India, a fourth class emend into iheirsoclcty. 
Out of hatred for this class the Aryans calkxi them slaves and 
tried to keep them at a distance. Quite unintettUonally 
the foundation of the cusle system was thus Eaid, Tile 
Aryans belonged to the first three classes and the Dravidians. 
fomried the fourth class, Lc., Sudras. But during that period 
the caste system was not so rigid as it is today. The caste 
of a person was determined J'rom liis occupation. It was very 
easy to change from one caste to another. There wore inter' 
caste marriage. There b a rcfeieflce in Rig Voda which 
reads, "My father h a doctor, my mother is grinder of corn 
and 1 am a poet,” This makes it amply clear that at that 
time there was much elasticity in the caste system. The 
situation, however, underwent considerable changes by and 
by and many restrictions were mlroduccd by the R rahma nj; 
and j[ became very difficult lo change from one caste to 
another. 

The origin of the four cosies of the Hindu oociciy fuit 
l>ccn describe in a very interesting way in the later hymns 
of Rig Veda. It is staled thal, "The Brahanuinas came out 
of the mouth of the Creator, the Kshatrryas from the arms, 
the Vaighyas from the thighs and the Sudras from the feet." 
TOc Bmlimanas and the Kshatriyas were considered as pri* 
vilcged cfasses. Vaishyas also enjoyed a good position. 
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Hut the Itu of the Siidras was realty pitiable. They passed 
the whale of their life in the ser^ee af the other three cotn- 
muniitcs who were considered as iwioe-born. A Sudro^ 
howeverj could attain u privileged puidtion after a devoted 
service of two births to the Brahmans. Hie principles of 
caste system were very siricUy adlicml to jiid the theory 
of the origin of ihc four castes was vcjy strongly support¬ 
ed by the Dharma Slmlras and the Pnmnaji. The Brah- 
monas. who cdJlod these worlcs. and who were supreme at 
the court of the Imperijil GupUs, made it a point to sec that 
ihere was no infrin^eni of the ctisie rules. Ivalidasa. 
therefore, writes that the people solemnly adhered to the rules 
recommended by scripturea and the kings were always alert 
10 put down the transgression of these roles. In fad, tire 
Brahmanas, the so-called lenders of the Imperial Gup^ 
soctety, were very enthosiaslic iq maintain Uic purity of 
bICKKi. 


Mr. R.P* Masaiii itt m article on "Cwtc and iho Strtjc- 
tore of Sociciy’' has stated that whereas in other commum- 
lies the factors which determine the diflcrcnce in class and 
status arc wealth, pedigree, or profession, in tijc case of 
Jtmdus thc^meiubcrship of a caste h deiennined by birth 
We also observe some exceptions of inter-caste marriages 
•niesc were, however, not looked at favotirobly by the onh<^ 
do It ^uon of the society. Kalidasa made comparison of a 
pmdhaisa marriage linici-easre murriage) with the one 
arran^ by Ihe iiartciron of soipturcs and. on tfe boiiii of 
tile condemnation of tlic inter-caste marriaaes 
which did not have the general sanction of the socieiv Th* 
functions of the four castes were as under ;_ 

Tilt BftAllStAMAS 

They were lei^Kmsihle for the learning. loachintL «f- 
fnrmancc of sacnficcs. charily and for r^ivtnl ,w ^ 
In fact, they were the people who were expected to^rrSa^rJlrt 
wntc and thus the facts of the history of thTrw^J!, T ^ ^ 

or served their ends. .Similar wa^ th- -.7^, 

^^iimiar lAsis the ease w$\i) ihg 
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gson. The difTerent inictpreunion^ of ihe Vedas, the vari¬ 
ous ocremouics for marriagje and deaths and ihe sacrifices 
to be made to placate gods and goddesses and the various 
measures of charity for achieving ‘nirvana* were under iheir 
strict conlroL 

The positions which were taken up by these Brahmanas 
i rather, wwe msen ed for ihcm> were those of the teacher^ 
the commentators of the Vedas, and the priests at the vari¬ 
ous cciemonicfi and sacriBoes* We also come across seve¬ 
ral instances where they w^cre appointed as minister* ai^ 
administrators. Some of them, who did not like In slay in 
the worldly life, bcaimc hermits and sages. This was the 
class of people who were notcil for pursty, austerity, 
learning nnd compassion. They wxrc honoured as the 
most privileged class of society and weft the highwt in *hc 
ladder of the caste sj’Stem. They were the hrain of the 
Hindu society and sometimes acted as the king-mukers, 

Theif sirug^ Tot supremacy with the Kuhatriyas 
ended in their supremacy and the Imperial Gupta Age was 
an. Age of their supremacy. They enjoyed the suprente 
position of advisers to the king and also of governor* in 
some provinces where a scion of royal blood was not appoint¬ 
ed. Horsc-sacrificc and such other religious ccieniooics 
as liad been in abeyance for the last two centuries were 
revived under their guidance and control. The VcdiW and 
Shostras were strictly follow'cd in the administration of the 
state. They, being their sole inicrpceiors, were thus the 
virtual ruler*. The murder of a BrsdTmana wtis considered 
05 the eravtai crime during this Age and there was no appeal 
against this crime. Tlic kings fell proud in being called 
os ilic protectors of the Brabmanas and ilic cows. A Brah* 
mana could not be given capital punishment, how'soever 
grave might be his offence, A Prahonuma could marry 
three wives at a time. From the contemporary account of 
Fahien it is evident ihai ihc priestly cla,ss enjoya great 
rwpeci in India. According to the icslimony of Fahien, the 
kings had to remove their crowns at the time of making 
offeriogs to the priesLs. Along with ihfiif I'amifics and 
<rlSctals of Ihe court they had to wait in pjrson on the 
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priests at table. A(\er ihc meals they &at down on the car¬ 
pels on ihe gFound and did not dure to sit on <t couch in 
their pTMcnce. 

The Dhamiu Shnstros and other oonlempomry records 
idj us eJiat the tlrahmanas were sirivine hard to heat the 
Kshairiyus in itc race for supremacy, they advanced one 
claim aAer another as iheir privilege and nwched a stage 
where the "Divine Right of Kings” seemed to be at the mercy 
of ihc Bmliiiiqn4U. The king^ were n0 more wFistdered an 
mjuniflintng a direct tic with the Almighty. Rather, their 
offerings to God could be acceptable only when these wertr 
made with the help, or throu^. the BnUimaniis. Even in 
the biittltsfidd the saCciy of the kings could only be ensured 
through the pruyets of the Brahmanas. By this the Ksha- 
^yas lost the only privilege which had made them supreme 
i,e.. the protection of die country by their arms, by the depen- 
denoe of iheir personal safety in the battle-field on the prayers 
of the Brjl trrmn gtft 

In fact, Brahmanas wtmt the makers of Kshatriyaa. 
They proved it by converline many forei^ chiefs into 
Hindus and bringing them within the fold of Kshatriyas. 
Shndhar V, Ketkar is justified when he writes in his 'His¬ 
tory of Caste m India.' that if the Moghuls or the English 
had been without an organised priesthood and accepted the 
BratinunBS as tlieir spirituid guides they also would have 

m^rporated in the caste system of India as one of the 
Kshntriya castes. 


Util for this privileged position the Brahmunas had to 
py very deariy. in accordance with the code of Menu 
It wus obligatory for a Brahmann to lead a very strict life 
ssiiirtity and austerity. Unlike the other 
hree dashes ths^ could not show indination for the worldly 
hfe. They could not even earn their bread; for this they 
were made dc^nd^i on the devotion of the other three 
dasres to provide for their daily food and bare necessities 

^ qyaliu« of bom rad 

”1^ ?? "*[''!’'■'y *'« I>t=c«l Uicy bad lo fall 

to the lowest taildcr of the society i.e, Sudras. 
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T>rt: Kshatiuyas 

They were liupposed lo be bom out of the amt's of ihc 
C!^Tcator and >vere thus e^rpected to prottt^t the society. To 
them fell the task of dcfctiding India from roneigii tavu-v ons. 
They were also required to curb down internal insufTcclions. 
Kalidusa in his Rflfuvamsa has stated that ibe epithet of 
‘Ksliaitra’ is given because the people of this caste were 
mquiied to protect others. 

They were a race of governors and held sovereignly 
for sevenil gcncml’toris. They were supposed to be of n 
very generous nature, benevolent and mcreintt, Besides 
kingship, ilie Kshairiyas held many other oommanding and 
admitilsiritiivj; posts in the couijiry Itke that of the com¬ 
manders, civQ ofikers, and adndnistfators. Thus, Kshairiyas 
formed the most powerful class in the sactal structure. It 
would nnl be an esaggeraiion if we say that the whole of 
the social structure revolved round them. 

In the early days when there w'as no rigidity atwut the 
profession that could be taken up by different groups of the 
society, the Kshatriyas Ukc oilier commoners, tilled land and 
the defenoe of the country fell on ihcir shoulders as an addi¬ 
tional responsibility. However, with llie passage of tinte 
iltey siariol thinking it bdow their dignity lo lake to agri- 
cullum, which wits left entirely to the VnUhyas. Being 
permanently at the helm of affairs, the Kshatriyos abused 
ihcir power and becarne luxurtous and Lazy. They es'cn 
neglected the defence of the frontiers of India, which was 
perhaps the only responsibility left to them. This resulted 
in foreign incursions and cstiiblishmcnt offorei^ rule. The 
Brahmanas tried lo settlc'^lhcir score with ihc KshatriyaSj 
when Uic hutcr were placed in this critical siluuiion. They 
exploited the nit unlion and in order to establish their 
suptemacy, declared all the wdl-plocod warriors from abroad, 
as Kvhutrryas. Many high-ranking Kushati officers, Bao- 
trian and Saka chiefs were thus absorbed into the Hindu 
fold as Rajputs or Kshatrtyns, The idea behind this move 
was lo fniitc ihc K.shairiyas realise their helplessness before 
the Brahniiinai. 
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Cp^cTunicnt and the eommunivy jtave thL*m ;ill ihe 
co-opcratioti and cncoursijteiiicot the intefwis af tlic slatt 
as well us Oie general populace waie co-C*lcnsive with 
ihjtttc of tilt VaiibyftS- 

During the Vcdic Age. when life was ven simple, a 
priest enjoyed the supreme piosjtion. The wamor cbs4 
came into protniuenoe nest when the tribes with their oom- 
mon boundaries were engaged in interned iic wars. With 
the disappearance of tribal life and the beginning of weU- 
cstahlished stale life, people developed a love for such pro¬ 
fessions as helped them to lead a c-omrortablc life. People 
were no more inicresicd in a mete philosophic or spiritiwl 
way of life. Neither were they vay much attracted liy 
chiyalrous deeds. U was an Age of matcrialisni and all such 
projects as were rein uncra live, appealed to tbem. The 
Vaishyas, who already had a lead in that race, went ahead 
of the other three castes, TTvus, they got a dmnee to rule 
over India for about four centuries. Their supremacy 
Was broken when India, with the Muslim incursions, felt the 
sore necessity of a warlike people. Then it was that Rajputs 
Cittne to the fore-front. 

As the Imperial Guptas were Vnishp'i, their govern- 
mcni natural IV tended towards such projects as served to 
increase the weallh of the country. They devoted greater 
auention to trade and comnscroe. The country prospered 
and led Fahien to observe that India was passing through a 
prosperous stage. Througlt improved agriculture, cattle- 
farming and trade the Gupms iocreasod the wealth of the 
country. For their community they won a name which was 
not less than winmtig laurels in the war. They enjoy^ all 
concessions and privileges whicU they had longed for m the 
earlier times. 


THfi SUORA.S 

They were the lotvcsl among the four classes and were 
stated to have issued from the feet of Vtrat Piuiisha. They 
are the people who have sufftred the most in the IndLin, 
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Mckty, They were to hai/e no initiatiTO, (o bear patiently 
the jniiumDn treatment meted out lo Uicm by tbe other 
three commttnhies, lo suffer tdl sorb of IrunuUpitioua Olid 
insults in public and were Ihe most backvti'ard people. The 
Dravjdkna, the original Inliabiuinls of India, formed a 
major pari of them. Many of thenv were engaged in domestic 
agriculture and industrial labour. We do nol (ind any 
mention of ihtssc people in any of the ancient literary records 
III spite of tlie fact that they eontrihtited mudt to the grorriii 
of the Jtvdum society. 


Some of them were born oa a result of inteocaste 
marriages, which did not have the approval of the society.. 
Their children were not pcrnriiied to be the members of the 
higher classes atid had no option but to join, (ho lowest 
cadre of the society. Even nmong Sudras there was a further 
sub-division. Those of them who took up domestic 
culture or industrial liibour were not untouchables. How- 
cvefi, iliow of them who loot up the profession of the but¬ 
chers or mcat'Setlers bdongeii to the category of untoucha- 
ahli». They were kept ui a distance by the high-bom 
people, Tiiy were expected to tiv-e outside the cities and 
lownv. Fahkn writes thiit when such people entered a 
market place or a town, they were required to sirike together 
two pieces of wo^ or to hang a small plate around ilidr 
necks, as n warning of their approach so that the peuple 
may avoid contact with them and thus save thcmselv^es from 
pollulton, It was indeed an ugly blemish on the Gupta 
socin! structure. In spite of the fact that mnnv reformers 
tif the time tried to do away with this sodal injustice they 
could not face die opposition of ilie orthodox Bmhmanas 
oud ilicir VDioc remained as a cry in the wildernc3.s. 


Df. Roj RuJi Pamicy has divided the Sudras into four 
categoriM oa the basis of Amarkosha, The first category 
comprised of such [^ple us b implied hy the liiend meaning 
of the word Stidra i.e. one that bends under alHiction. All 
as suffered at the hands of the sodety were 
uiUed Sudrai. The second category was known as Avara- 
varna which means lowHiastc, The third category was 
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kno^^n as the Viaahaia, which meant a growp of people who 
disreganJe^J Dhanrin. The fourth were known ns Jaglinn- 
yaja who wete known to be in existence right from the day of 
creation and had issued from the feet of the Cr^tor in 
uddition to these welNcfincd units of society there was 
another cai^oiy of the people belonging to mixed vama 
which was comprised of all such people as were not bom 
of weiiloclcs approved by the society and, because of ihe 
mier-H::astc marriages, Ijad not been absorbed in any higher 
caste of society, Tltcre was also another group which 
was given a place in the lowest cadre because of ihetr cuJ- 
tural baukwurdncss. Thus, we luid that Sudru was a vague 
tenn and this caste, in practice, consisted of nuny divergent 
groups of society which had been condemned due to some 
reason. 

All the L'onicniporaty law-givers have condemned them 
for one reason or the other. They were considered as 
unreliable, inelhdent for a responsible Job, and morally 
dchcicni. Some of ihcdr oceupaiions in reality had made 
them so. Many occupations Idee black art, quackery and 
dancing, w hich the hi^*bom people shunned to tal^ up, 
were adopted by ihetie low caste people under stress of 
ctrcumstances. These degraded them so mucli that Naradn 
deebred the dancers, enemies of guilds, butclicn, leather' 
workers and quacks to be unHt to give evidence in taw 
courts. 

Tlius it is evident that people of different castes took 
up on occupation not by the economic factors but keeping 
in view mainly die principles of social hygiene and morality. 
In fact, the main consideration before the Eaw^givers, who 
demarcated between the djlferent groups of society, wus lo 
mainmiu the purity of races as well as to keep high splrlruat 
and moral standards. 

We cannot straightaway condemn the attitude of hatred 
and untouchabUiiy adopted by the high-born people towards 
some dosses belonging lo low castes, Jiow soever uniusUhed it 
may seem lo tu in ihe be^nning. People who were induded 
in this cmegory. wen; dtose whose professions necessitated 
the handling of anicis deemed impure or processes ofTeoding 
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tiiC- Austci^ JdCails £>t ccTciTiiJniQl fHjrity Lud by ihs? 

Bnihnuinas, Nurada hai gtv);ti a JiM of such occupntions 
They had to sweep the gateways, the privy, ihc road, and 
the refuse dump?. TTicy had to gather and remove the leav¬ 
ings of food. Ordure., and urine. They were also assigned the 
task of rubbing the master** liiobs. 


Another interesting point to be borne in mind is Uiat 
people involv^ in the menial jobs could not move about 
freely m the dOTcfcnt parts of die country. Such people 
were butchm, moii-seUcrs, fowlers, hunters, trappers, 
tnuners of animals, stuikC'charmers, icathcr-manufactums 
cobblers, washer-men. modmiucs, makers of weapons car¬ 
penter, carnage-builders, basket-makers, weavers, dyers and 
tailors . Presumably, it was due to the reason that all such 
pwpic in strange lands may not gel absorbed in some 
other class of the society unknowingly. 


Thus we find that the Sudras, in spite of Uw disrespect 
shown lo them* formed an impoitani part of the societv 
ani we cmryhig on mmy such occupilions of .odcly Z 
were important and significant. ^ 

^”“1,"“ '"‘‘o™** “■ ‘I* Imperial 

Gupu p^. II „ jiu , j 

™.ely of ihoi urn. to riuiinoin ihU dhnsion «iyS,® 

h ww. t^«o. M do.T, 1K.1 in 

tarn or nU iwrcctarn mn, rata up 0 profiSionrinSiOT to 

ihc o»^u^ praoritad for them. Vnnirtln 

pnncribod that 0 pmon in onersancy ntay p“r 2 SlS 

up a pr^mwin of a status non lonnr to his owrT^ ta 

circumstances he should never tbihif or =.■, 

ilMu his Status. 

down that subject to some conditions a Sahl^^ 
up agncufitite or inidc. However he 

r“fT 

profoBioiB .Mhor lhan^i,^w„'^ aS'bSS'’'' ‘"S" S" 

feTemruxi about dtSencai cqAt^ which we r« ^ 

tlte Jutaka literature like llrahmansi in 

.™i«. Bmhmana hunters and Bn.h^a'^.pJSI;'"™ 
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also come across the ease of a Kshatriya who W'as an archer, 
iradcf, labourer aatl an idol'inaher* Siinilarlyi we know 
that Vaishyua and Sudrns. took up professions which m 
fact were reserved, for the higher castes. 

From the contemporary accounts we come lo timw 
that there were further sub-caslcs in the different castes. Far 
example, the Brahnumas w-erc sulMiivttJod ^'5!“ 

saJtas on the basis of their study of the different Vrfas. Inc 
Brahmanas of Madhya Pradesh, Andhra and Orissa were 
known for their study of Yajuneda and these aresw w«rc 
known as centres of the Yajurveda Bnithmamu. Similar 
was the i»sc with the Bnihmaniii who had mastered Satna 
Veda. These people inhabited, Gujarat-Kaihiawar and U,P. 
Atharvaveda was widely studied iti Mysore, Belgaum and 
Valhibhi. Rigveda similaiJy had its centres in Punjab and 
some regions of the South- 

As explained earlier the caste system was not so rigid 
in the earlier times as it became during the later period. 
We come across several references of intcr-caste marmges 
during, the Guplsi p>cfiodi These uianitigest although no? 
looked at favourably by the society, seemed to be quite com* 
mon during the Oupta period. Hicy were known by 
different namea. For example, if the bride happened to 
belong to a very tow order of the society and the bride¬ 
groom belonged to a higher class the marriage was known as 
Amiloma marriage. When she bride belonged lo some lugher 
ca^t£ and the btidcgrE>om wus a tuembcf of ixitRC lower 
caste, llic marriage was known as Pratiloma. Besides these 
we also come acrosa several inter-iaanl marriages. These 
inter-racial marriages chiefly account for the absorption ot 
foreigners into the Hindu fold. Except the Muslims, all llte 
foreigners who settled in India, were absorbed into the 
Hindu fold so Uioroughly that they lost their individuBliiy 
and became part and parcel of liindu Dharnia, When the 
foTci^ers had succeeded in the establishmen t of their govern¬ 
ment in the different states of India, their upper classes were 
absorbed in the Kshatriya*, while the ordinary soldicw and 
common people became members of Volsliya and Suura 
castes. Another point lo be borne in mind about the 
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GupUl period \s that the people did not tdwayi follow 
rigidly tlie profession of ihcir aocesiore. The Coptas Uicin* 
Sdves were VaUbya^ but by becoming the rulers they took 
up Lhc responsibilities of Ksibatriyaa^ Similar was the ease 
with the ILshatriyas, Several of them took up commerce 
and industrutl vocations. 


We also oome across soveru! instances where the mem¬ 
bers of the royal Eamily went agiiinst the principles of 
caste system and arranged intcr-casijc marriages. Cbandnt 
Gupta JI married his daughter Prabhavatt Gupta to the 
VakataLa King, Rudra Sen^ who was the scaon of an ortho¬ 
dox Brahmanu family. In this case itiuiriage was due to 
its political impomuice. In fact, the Gupta rulers g^ive 
much importance to political considerations and prcTcrrcd 
them to the social and reUgious factors. Here it may be 
appropriate to mcniron that olibough Urn Smriti writers 
condemned the marrioscs of a Kabalriyaor a Brahmana with 
a Sudra girL they did ooi pass any stricture against such 
marriages. Radicr, they agreed to Jet the son out of such 
marriage have a sham of the property of his father. 


We come across aevemi instances where die Sudtas and 
Vaishyas, who had the capability of soldiers, were admitted 
in the royal army. Perhaps it was because the Guptas them- 
selves were VmshyM. They, tlicreforc. did not favour the 
idea of imposing a ban over the Vaishyas or Sudras iominji 
army. Merit was the main requisite for recniitmcm to 
the army In spue of the fact ihat the caste reslricUons 
were not stncUy adhered to. the Brahmams and the Kshairi- 
yas were rcapoc^ m the sodety, Tlieir mutuaJ relations 
were quite cordial. The Kshairiya* showed regard for the 

to ih. ctolc-sjtoto. toto ihto to 

SOCB whKh Uai b«, endanj,^ t>v tSriiS 

uoto. 
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they were not mien themselves, they gemed 

dancy and infltience owr the rulers end were the v(rt ^ 

king-maten. The Kings looked to them for 

the imiticr of the laws of the stale. Similarjr the tradcre 

and the members of other professions depended on 

us ibdr guidance and advice counted very much wim 

the Gtiptu rulers. 

The aisle system has been criticised hy 
tnforaien. It seems to be very unfair tot an 
may be denied an opportvmiiy or n profes^on whi^ ^ 
be acc<>tding to his ability and Vs3dn^ jusl nneii* 

not belong to that group of society for which 
cular profession is reserved. But a entfcal sta y _ ^ 

reveal that the system on the whole had been chalked out 
to m ain iatn ati economic balance, dtscipliiw and o tn 
Hindu society. In our country va call it 
may be known by some other name in other counm ^ 
but it is tore in ci-ciy pan of the world. 
be on the basis of the occupation or a class 
we do Bnd it etoingin England. America and other 
the world. No communiiy can exist and no 
lion without this arrangment. Pandit Jawahar Lai 
writes in his ‘Discovery of lndia‘ toi the social sHucture 
based on die casic-sysiem provided stability 
to the group and a son of an insurance to an mdividuM w no 
was unable to provide for himself due to age, mmnaiy 
or any other incapacity. 


Stages or Lin; 

During the Imperial Gupia period the people followed 
old tradition of the Vedic age about the four stages oi 
life. According to it, nomtally eveiy person is expwtcd to 
pass through ih^ four stages except m the case of an urn 
timely death. People considered it os their moral d^ lo 
observe the various cemditions attached to them. Th^ 
were Brahmeharya Ashram, Crihasth ^hram, _ 

Ashram and Sanyasa Ashram. Dr. Keiths in A Hisio^ ^ 
Sanskrii Uieraiure* writes, that “the scheme of four stages 
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b in many ^ys. peifcctiy adapted lo Indian life, for it 
starves no side of a man’s life”. Tiie people did not find 
mi^ dif!icti!ty in iho obiservance of these four stages and il 
netpod them to lead a planned life. Neither did h give 
anyone a ebance to oontplain nor created any anomaJy in 
the ^-up of the society, Tlic Broiimchatya sta^ covered 
the first 25 ycara of a man’s life. The household Ufe began 
Horn the 26th year onwards to the fiftieth year, Thercaflcr 
Ixgan the period of forest life known as Vanprastha stage of 
life. The last 25 years of a man’s life were expected to be 
dm'oted in a Sanyasa Ashram, after the age of 75. 

In the different coniemporary records the four stages 
of life have been described ns four Aahfnmas, Probably, 
^ icrtned so because the people found solace by the 

obseivance of the principles laid down for these which 
mvolv^ exertion of all-round cfToris for the fulfilmenl of 
their duties. 


Dr. Cokhaie has written that during the first stace, il 
devolves upon the society lo educate the individual^and 
develop his capabilities, la ibo second stage, the mdividiud 
IS cxpwtcd to fulfil his obligations to society. The third 
stage IS tto expeiitaige in philosophical enrichment. The 
Imt stage is spent in the quest of the Infinite. The ftm is, 
throne, for Icanting. the second for acUtig, the third for 

By regulating the 

g^th of the human persona iityond fixing the obligations 
of the individual (o society and vice versa, the a^hramax 
contnbuicd to the contmuanoe and enrichment of the cuf- 
turiil hmiage of andem India. They gave stability to life 
Tn S mdividttal and social progress mul it is 

itifluenw on the formation and devdop- 
ripnifi^f' cultural tradjimn of andem India is ihc most 


Braumchahya Ashram 


® knowledge 

^Ihcf (rom a pnvatr tutor ifhh parents could afford it or 

by lommg a regular instjtnUon. fn iltc bttcr case as soon 
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as the child reached the age of five he was handed to the 

teacher for his education- This ceremony 

Paridana. Tlie student was introdi^ to the ^ 

process was known as Namapncliha. According to 

custom, immediately after introduction, 

over a staff tOanda) to his puptl tiol a girdic ^ 

waist and asked him to take to his studies very 

In tlic case of the chUdren of rulers and 

situation, however, was different. It was Ukc tlie P 

tutorial system. The teacher came to hts student s residence 

to coach him in the dJlTcrcni suhjocts of study. 

Several restrictions and checks were imposed by a 
icaeher over his student during the latter s _ 

fonner. Tlie student was to lead a very stmpfc hfe sdvmys 
He was tobeofa vcfv high moral character. He was to 
a very- scv-cre and strict celibate life. He was required never 
to think of a worldly life. He could not i^ perfum^ od 
or powder. However, both the boys and 
freedom to exchange their views. From the ® 

Nalanda University wc know that both the boys ™ 
girls w^re permitted to take part in the dramas and oth^ 
extra-cmticular activities of the umvcrsi^ and. thus to 
uodcrsiand each other thoroughly. Occasional discussions 
were arranged by the teachers and the students had every 
right to diirify all such doubts as might crop up m their 
minds. The teachers thoughi it Iheir duly to invite questions 
from their students. 

The leathers commanded respect as they toa^a place 
for themselves in ihe hearts of Ihcir 
considered the teachers as their true pilots in 
days of their life when their minds were not yet fully 
loped and wem liable to founder at one step or the other 
due to their ignorance. 

The period of ,tud> nomuilly ooraisied of 1™.!;^: 
When n driW »e5 Id jar, old he hed lo alimd 

jnstitutioits to nwike himself acqmiwiicd wtth e J 
of taw and UteTaiurc- In some cases, however, 
period continued up to the age of 30 years. 
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Libeiiy* cquidccy and frai^mfty were pr^sitent in (cue 

^se in the educaiiomU insfftuilom. The studenij studying 
m instjiuijons were requiroJ to wear simple clothes. They 
Jived M equals and cveij ihc rich students could not wear 
exceptional or costly dresses. They were nxfuired to eat 
simple food which consisted of wheat, rice, barley, vegetables, 
utter, cheese, ghee and milk, They hiid to absuurt from talc¬ 
ing mem, garlic, onion and such other foods aa cswnted 
passions and tended to divert theur attention. Th^ were 
suppo^ to be law-abiding and obedient to ihcir teachers 
show all respect and regard for them and ciders, 
ty Averc^ however few to dehaiif and discuss controvtcrsiiil 
matters wiih the teacher. The teachers never fell provoked 
wnen citJier due to Ignorance or doubt the students tried to 
go mio greater detail with them. They considered it as 
part of their duly to satisfy the students on a partioilar con- 
tro^tal subject or lo admit frankly their weakness if they 

appreciated the views 
^vaocod their students if those were convincing and were 
atimiitcdly more correct thim their own. 

Wien they were admitted lo the institutions of higher 
eainmg the students were supposed to take a pledge that 
hey would esen their utmost to gain true Lnowlodge. Tlicv 
were to pray to the Almighty for Mis help to gain knowtod^ 

Rc%on has ptayod a tremendous rote in toning uo 
U times immenJriaL 

ness, Gupta rulers made religion 3 p,art of educational 
i^mctions From the aeonum of Fahi^ we K S 
^didon to d^renl arts and science subjects it wjis oblica- 
nr*rh P’‘o*jciency in the Shnslrai. Vedas 

get true capenenot for a siHxcssful life in the funire, 

.. i^wcfore, armed ut giving fuH piav to 

.b* a.p.b,l„,B of UK «.uJoo, prjpo?^' “ 
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make his hfe useful and meaningful for him ns well as the 
society. 


Grdiastii Ashram 

Normally , allcr the compldioo of bis educationaT carmr 
a student was expected to begin the second stage of life 
known as the Grihasth Ashram. In this stage he was 
required to lead the settled life of a house-hoWer, He was 
to shate the resporwibility of running a house with his 
father or elder brother if there was a joint family, and to 
labour harder if he had to build up an independent citabllsh- 
tnent for himself. 

The life of a Grihasthi started immediately after his 
msnbge which was generally arranged on his return to his 
home after the completion of his st udies, This stage covered 
the period up to the 50tb year of bis lift and was perhaps (he 
most importnnt stage of life. The Puranos attach special 
importance to it. The persons in the other three stages- of 
life tik'cre dependent on a Griliasthi in many ways. It Is per¬ 
haps due to this, that he enjoyed a very respeciable .tnd 
hoftourable position, 

Every Grihasthi was required to peifomi cc^n social 
and public duties. He hod to perform five sacrifices evc^ 
day. These were for himself, his deceased parents, hts 
fellow members, die creatures of ibis univeTsc and different 
gods and goddesses. 

The joint ramiiy system was in vogue during the Impe¬ 
rial Gupta period. There were several cases of premature 
deaths of married brothers and sisters. In all such csscs .1 
man was required to took nAer his ncphwvs, nieces, youngs 
brothers and sisters. It was a port of his duty to mamiain 
them in bis house. Feed them from his own kitchen with the 
same food that he himseir took. He was enjoined upon 
not to make any kind of discrimination between them and 
his own children and Ui treat them alw-ays at par with the 
members of his family in matters of food, clothing and gene- 
fal necessities of lift. He bad to show every sympathy, 
rather raercy» on these unfortunate persons. He was 
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expected to share the jotni property with them. In short he 
Iiad to treat them as part of his own fanuly and to act as 
the head of that joint family. 

As the head of the fainily he had many other reaponsibt' 
titics. He hod to attend the taw oomts whenever there was a 
taw suit against any member of his family. It was his duty 
to arrange all marriage functions and to accept and despatch 
inviiadons on behalf of the members of his family. With 
at! these responsibilities he enjoyed one privUcse- He was 
to be obejird by every member of the family and hb decision 
was ftnat in all such difTerencei as may arise in the family, 
iie waS| hou'cvcr. expected to be strictly impartial in his 
judgment. He also had the authority lt> turn out any 
member of the family, whom he considered tts undesirable 
find disobedient. It will not be out of place to mention here 
that even the law coxtrts paid due consideration and accept¬ 
ed the view-point of the head of the family when a member 
of die raoiily happened to disobey the head of the family 
and approached a law court for redress of his griev'onoes. 
In ease the Grihosihi fell that he was not in a pofution to meet 
all these obligations and to fullll all the duties, he was re¬ 
quired to resign from this position and to make room for 
the nest eldest member of the family. 

Uke her husband, who. as the eldest midc member, was 
the head of the family, a woman was lo play a stniilar role 
among the female members of the family. She was at the 
head of all female members of the liousc, who were suppos¬ 
ed to took towards her for guidance and advice. How¬ 
ever. wlMmcvor they fell dissatisfied with her judgment, 
they approached the head of the family for redress. 

.Although in normn] dreumstancesi the eldest male 
member, as the head of the family, was to be the owner of 
the whole property of the family, in cxcqrtional cases the 
joint family could be maintained with separate lands, pro¬ 
perty and cattle. It seems that ihcre were no hard and fast 
rules in this respect. Younger brothers or some other 
younger members of the family, who inherited property 
from their paicnii, could own Ibdr property separately for 
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itiCTiwlvcs and still remain part and p3r«J of the same 
family. 


A Grihasthi was expected to serve the membra of the 
other three stages and to repay the debt which 
sages, gods and ancestors by studying the sacred bwks, 
pcrfoniiing the \ariotis ceremonies and sacrifices, an y 
procreating children. * 

This svas binding on such people as foUowi^ the holy 
scripts of Brahiniinism, Buddhism and Jainism which 
thought this stage as full of snfferinB. preached in favour of 
renundatkm and thus looked with disfavour on ^ such 
obligations of a man. This also vras not oblisatoiy for such 
people as renounced the worldly life at an earlier stage, 


The various gctmicrnies cnumcmtcd above, when seen 
closely, acquaint us with the high principles of phuosop y 
of life. The people were intelligent enough to understand 
that a man during the Grihasib Ashram, when lie was to 
shoulder the heavy responsibilities of life, may feel frusiratiKl 
some time. To overcome this it wjw made obligato^ for 
every Grihasthi to dcvoic sometime in the early morning «n 
praying to the Almighty. Tlits not only gave him consola¬ 
tion. but also rejurenaUiid into him n spurt of 

selflessness, bard work and satisrtkclion. Ho had to pc 

r^ularly some ccremoni© which directly or indirectly ma c 
him ibink of his anoraiors. This obligatiort not omy 
impressed on him hb duty as a ‘grihasthi’ but also gave him 
satBraction that he had been repaying the debt whic^’iw 
due to his anceaioR. Besides, these, he was also required to 
help and nutintain all such helpless beggars or other reu^- 
ous petaons* like the Brahmana iraveUers, BuddhLsi monks 
and Jaina mendicants who had renounced Ibis world and had 
no body to look after them. By showing low and respect 
and offering prayers for other living creatures, a sptnt of love 
and sympathy was created in the mind of a households tor 
all such creatures and animals ns were unable to speak and 
were wholly nt \h& rnercy of 

A householder who led a life in accordance wi^ the 
religious obligations had no equal. He could aspire to 
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prahqd (n the comcmporaiy Puranas. In Matsya Purajui 

Stages of life have been called as tiic tirthaa Tlie Kyrmn 

IKW-Klioklcr who it ihe 

of altoWn, Dht^ oolr meann 


VANpBASrav AsttlA.M 

pcriJd wUi thc laws in vogue during ihc andcn( 

lory whtfs 'th“ ■“ >f>o ondonl hb- 

SmpInSXii “'"'“y 

htL nil II ^ c^ouJd i'ciii% c^rlrcr if 

SSSrrW^ 

j«5Pio ~ .ho w..h, wh™ 

On his reiiremeni, a man wai ► 

Harbouring foTtst and to enjoy the 

sohiudc. He was not reaiiiiid blcgsirigs of the 

tli/rcnmt problcnw of life tlTGod 

part of the day. Manu saiS grcaler 

from this worldly life wlicn^ should retire 

wriahM a„d hb C 

the turning of black haiV into gily^ er 
in of the old age. These two^D^f .^. 
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Finn or which somciimcs detenn iticd: the age of rcUreiaetU 
was the birth of a gnoidson. Kauiitya in his ArtlisisliasttB, 
however, gives us a more precise and fe>citer indication. 
According to tiim the person who his beconw intapable 
of copuiatioe may be an ascetic after distributing his pro¬ 
perty and wealth. Inter alin it may be mpntioned hcie that 
a Ttian has two types of property, the one which he inherits 
from his predecessors and the other which is the direct 
result of his own dTorts. According to the Hindu law^ a 
nuin has no right to dispose of the property which he hto 
inherited from bis predc(%&soTS. Nonnailyt it is to be dis¬ 
tributed among his children in accordance with their rights. 
However, ihe properly which he mighi have acc|uired throu^ 
Ito own dlbris could be dbposod of or distributed by him 
iccording to bis own will. He has the right^ to endow a 
part of it for religious purposes, lie can give a greater 
share to one of his sons for whom he has greater alTcciJon. 
He can also give a part of that to his daughter or to any 
otlicr relative for whom he has nffecUon. 

Some restrictions were iinpowd on a person who intend¬ 
ed to retire from the worldly life. From the study of Aitha-' 
shnslrn wo come to Imow that in accordance with the rules 
of the society a person was not pennitted to retire unless he 
had made some special provUioii for liis wife and minor 
children. This was not applicable to major children altliough 
they mi^t not be earning manbers. He could be sued in 
u law court and punished in case he failed to conform to the 
above conditions. However, if a person had major m well 
as minor children and the major sons agreed to look after 
tlidr minor brothers, he could retire wiihout any complica¬ 
tions. 

Some restrictions were imposed on the Brohmanas, 
hLshatriyoa and Vaishyo-s even during the Vanpresth stag^ 
They had to make all possible cTorts to keep their senses in 
tubjugoiion and to adopt e very determined attitude towards 
the renunciation of the worldly life- Tltcy were required 
not to show any incltnaiion to or love for their relatives 
after renouiiciiig the world uiu) to liy to forget lUem. They 
were expected to observe all the five sacrifices prescribed 
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Tot Lhe sccood si»ge and to offer regular morning prayers, 
Tlie)’ had to entertain the Dralimaii tmveHcrs, although not 
!kO claboraicly as du ring Crihasth wa hraTp They were 
required to show respect towards the creation of the 
Almighty, 

During the Gupla period every wife had the option 
diher to aceompiiny her hmband to the forest and to lead 
a fife of retirement with him or to remain behind at home 
and live with her sons and gnuidsoiiB, It was generally the 
degree of attmetion for either of the two sides which deter¬ 
mined the option of a woman. 

There wen* different categories of this retired life in the 
forest. The first attegory was known as Audumbani, 
This included such men as were accompanied by their 
wives in their retired life. As they were required to observo 
strict celibacy and to lead a truly retired life, they had to keep 
a plank, known as Audumbani, between themselves and 
their wives, when sleeping, to avoid a physical contact. The 
cases where the wtv« did not accompany their husbands 
were known as Vaisinchi. This type has been very much 
admired for stricuiess and austerity which a man observed, 
and has been considered to be at par with the life of the great 
Siva. He was forbiddeii to talk in terms of anything that 
was worldly and had to obienc nil such practias as were 
meant to keep a full control on his passions and enable him 
to remain a true Rfahmachari. The third type was known as 
Balakhilya. In thb the man was quite free from all physicol 
and mental attaclmwnis of the world and was devoid of all 
traces of pride. He developed the quality to face all the cb- 
cumstances and braced himself to confront all Uve ups and 
downs of life. He was truly a mahainm during tltis period 
us he had nothing of hnman weaknesses left in him. The 
founh category was of a much more strict chjiracicr He 
had to give up all types of rich diet, and pass his days on 
boiled nee. He hud to oteerve fasu in order to lame his 
passions. Tlius. physically weakened, liiere was much less 
possibility of his thinking about anytliing of worldly charac- 
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A man grew weak due to the advanced age during 
stage of life utid did not feel interested in life. He was quite 
alone. When he visited the city he carried a staff in his hand 
which was a dis tinguishing mar k for his no more being 
a worldly person. He did not slay in any pucca house and 
passed his days and nights on the stones and bare earth. 
When he visited a city to gel his meals, iie carried a bowl in 
his hand like a sadhu who had renounced the world. Dur* 
ing the lost port of this stage he did not go to a city for begs* 
ing his meaU. He lived on the leaves of the trees and such 
fmiis as grew in the forests. After this a time came when 
he did not cal even the fruits. 

By observing this type of strict life a man was abie to 
adjust himseir gradually to the growing weakness due to 
advanced age, when ii was very diflktilt for him to di^i 
a rich food. A simple food, coupled with simple habits, 
and freedom from worries of Ufe, helped litm very much to 
maintain himself properiy. 

When atone, he pondered over his past life and made his 
contribution to the society by writing down his experiences 
of life or passing them on to ihe people through stories and 
examples. When he reached the age of 75 years he with¬ 
drew from the society altogether. He no more observed 
even such distinctions as were laid down for him when com¬ 
ing into contact with the people. He became a true Sanyosi. 

Sakvasa Ashram 

It was a stage of perfect renunciation. The man had to 
sever liimscir from the worldly ties completely. He had to 
advise and guide the younger gencratton and to lead such a 
pious life as to become a piuccpl to the others. Normally, 
he took up his place somewhere near a w'cll where he. served 
the passers-by by offering drinking water, etc. to them. He 
also undertook other easy jol» which wwe beneficial to the 
human beings. He elTaccd from his mind all the utindi- 
ments and love for his wife and children and concentrated 
liimseir incfeasingly in prayers and religious ccremonus. 
He focussed his Ideas mote on death than on iHe, It has 
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been bcnutifully desertbed os {in age of prcpsiration for 
fmoJ putting. The main object behind ihe discipline of life 
Uiid down for a sonymu was to see thni bis cfid wns pencefuli 
After ceasing to condem hitoseJf about bis relatives, cliildren, 
wife and other persons, be was not afraid of dcAth and did 
not feel !iad when leaving this world. 

KautiJj/a says ihtii when u person joins this stage of life, 
he ^utd not enter n viUnge. He should try his best to 
avoid any contact with the persons known to hijn. He hud 
to get his hair, nails and beard cut off. His possessions 
consistE?d of an alms-bowl, a siaff and a waier-poL He 
was required to beg and to remain contenicd with whatever 
the peo{rie oirernl to him and not to approach his children 
for a belter fane. He hod to absiain from taking meat or 
garlic. At night he slept on the bare earth and did not 
use a charpai'. He talked the least and iit$te<id meditated 
in silence. He devoted the greater part of his time in praying 
to tJic Almighty. Dr. Achorya wriies that by the restraint 
of tijs scn^. elimination of the feeling of love and huired. 
and abstaining from inUtcting any injury to the creatures, he 
was able to rale over his body. 

Thtt icsu^nl and physical and mental control helped a 
man to death fcarfcssly. In faa mcditaijon on death 
for o\w 25 yea^ developed in him a longjag for it and a 
feeling of banedom with this world. He Fell 




After a close siudy of the four divisiom of life and the 
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PosmoN OF Women 

During ihe Imperial Cupui period women enjoyed 
a very high posiiloa in society. The contemporary writ¬ 
ers have hinted indirectly about it. The paintings at Ajania 
portray n picture of a longing for an ideal dvUJsation which 
is the cherished dream of India even tixlay. The social 
life, the role of women, their dress and means of entertain- 
mem are perhaps nowhere better depicted in detail as here. 
In some casual remarks f ahicn has also described the posi¬ 
tion of women in the Imperial Gupia society. Dandin has 
described them as equal to men in all the walks of life, in 
the educational fidd, in the play-ground and in the celebra¬ 
tion of festivities. Kalidasa hns gi\on ns the details of 
privileges which the women of tJuu Age epjoyed before 
marriage, aflcr marria^ and in ihcif old age. We arc also 
told of their legal position as daughters, wive» and mothers. 

The whole of the social structure of the time revolved 
round (hent. Tlie higher edoealion was stilJ allowed to 
them as in the Vedic Age. In some well-placed and high class 
fiimiliis, who traced their descent from royal familtes, they 
had the freedom to choose their life pann<^ 

Tltc Imperial Gupta society, like Ihc undent six^iety, 
was passing through a very complicated stage of devdup- 
ment, Marriage nt an advanced age. which was very popu¬ 
lar during the Vedlc period, was bocoming obsolete and early 
mairhiges were becoming ta moii?. Some modem writers 
have criticised this cmlom witlj the plea that as the 
w'os inumiture she was not in u position to understand the 
importance of marriage or io make a right choice if she had 
the privilege to select her life partner. Where the marriage 
was OTTangoJ by tJic elder members «f the family, the situa¬ 
tion was still worw. Thus n. girl was completely ut the 
mercy of her parents. The early marriage W 4 .s also a big 
hind^oe in the way of higher education. 

Pur^ was becoming quite popular among Ihc ladies 
of the higher familiesi. They did not move about as freely 
as their sisters of Vcxlic age did. Those belon^ng to the 
middle or lower class families did not observe it. Frescoes 
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particulariy ihost at Aianta, do 
isolation In place women iutsd it liTe or 

which wcuu ?' 

3 bold nitciQoi in pracuoe of seclusion, there is 

probahl, mLs >bL^vdw 

attendioff on the ffinot r'■ ^ I>®«1 shown 

opcft. These *" 

or their depcndaiw au° ®u^st ciibci- ihcir isolaeiori 
women depicted m AiantT*^"' freedom of 

at wine-shops and simlC oth« their employmoit 

F«encecoSi incr^nl. f 

the case of all the wo^*1fr^S represent 

foyaj famify stayed in >h I ^ Ladies of the 

There 

hJrte“ ■'^ S » SS™ 

women.resirietions imposnl on 
of her husband, even if n<it i house 

«*« .he wiU loiZ '«!«<«* by him, ache,- 

'yitl start suspficiuiB her ^ ^ people who 

Jike ^ $ljive wiiii hi ’«>>« “p 

prt^res separation from her ^ womaii who 



her married life. She ^hyv.77 now she-- 

be friendly towuris the oth dders. She should 

should not leave her hu^? J^onieo of the family. She 
should show due con 5 idcra«t ^ maltreated. She 

not boast of her riches. In tuH^ servants and should 

housewife. Good wife hjh «could become 3 good 
nsarried several wives. Thm if her husbaud 

mony. This is dear from » .together in great har- 
tram* according to which rh ‘Matavikagnimi- 

liusbands, honour thcin ladies, who loved their 

^ *lic extent of odmitung a 
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The contfimpoTOiy records tell us lhai a good wonum 
of the Imperial Gupia period dc^'Oted hmelf to Ktf hus¬ 
band as to a dciiy. She looked after his comforts and 
always sought his gtiidfliicc. She was wpecicd to take part 
Id the mligtous and social jimctions only on the perodssioti 
of Iter husband. She never went out of the house or joined 
In sports without her husband's approval. She did not 
contribute even to a good cause without his knowlod^. She 
showed respect to the friends of her husband and never 
laughed aloud in their presence. She was very considmitc 
towaids servants* She maintnined an aocouni of household 
espenses. She hdped her husband to increase his inoorae 
(From dus statemcni it is not clear whether the women took 
up regular jobs to supplcmeni the income of their husbands, 
or did some part-time work in ilieir vacant hours which 
brought in additional income to Ehcir hoiiseholdj. It is 
further stated that n woman was not better than a dead 
woman if she coidd not win the love of her husband. It 
therefore, evident that after all women liad Mveral lirai- 
talions and did not enjoy sn equal position with men. 

From other accounts we know that the women enjoyed 
legal protection and if they wen: good house-wives, they 
were very much respected. According to Narada if a matt 
deserted a wife who was obedient, sweet-tempered, skilful, 
virtuous and mother of a male issue, the king inflict^ severe 
punisbmeni on him. In case a ‘perfect’ maiden was married 
to a man, who had an unknown defect before marnage, she 
could not only leave her husband and rc-marry but she was 
enjoined upon to do so by her relations. 

The maidens belonging to high families and girls who 
had taken up the life of a hermit, were highly educated even 
to the extent of being able to compose verses. BesJtte the 
educational institution.^ there were regular inititutioos for 
dancing, music and other extra-curricular activities. There 
were also women instructors and teachers. 

The Puranas, which arc presumed to be the product of 
the Gupta Age, attach much importance to women. In 
Markandeya Purana it is advised that w ife should be protected 
ev'cn if not of a good temperament as she was an important 
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part of life. Shs is stated to b$ ;t soufux of riglitcoti^iticssd 
wealth and Jove poong mwj. The husband who forsoot 
ms Wife was considwed to have abandoned righteousness. 
™m3 Tirana contains a story of a mao who did not lake 
aJoi^ tijs devoted wife to the places of pilgrtma^. The 
result was that his visit to the Iioly places bore no fruit. 


The woniati was respected, and as creator of humanity, 
she known as Sliakti, Manu writes tluii where women 
are respited, the gods rejoice: Where they arc not. 
every s^on is mcless. Dr, B.G, G ok hale holds a simitar 
View, He writes that the pea test ioiporianoe attached to 
a woman was in her role of a mother. She lieJd a plaeo of 
peat hotio^ and was obeyed impliciity. A daughter was 
regararf with tenderness but a mother was esteemed os the 
s^bol of hiitnanity and even of Divinity. She was respect^ 
ed more than the father. Without them no religious core^ 
mony was complete. 


Widow re-marriage was nut looked upon with favour 
u we come across several instances of this iyi>e of marriage. 

fnJTr ^ of Sati among women of high 

fanuh^, references about which are available in the works 
of kahdasa and other conieiiiih>niry writers. One of the 
du^ caustt 01 the powing popularity of Sati during the 
was presumably the anxiety to maintain the 
pmty of races winch was tmdangered by the Inter-mi ngling 

f invasions andihe 

rlf^« rise of the 

tjuplas. Dandm, a oonicmpomry writer says that a resoect- 

p»« ^ 

band even If be was a scoundrel. Kalidasa also writes 
!^at die widows were excluded at the marriage occasions 

restrictions to ih^ormuncc 
hlr ^ woman could noi die with 

indirecilv ictlHt Bandhuverman, which 

perish on die Several women who did not 

iridows ^ bustmnds and continued to live os 
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During the Gupui Age women wcw healUiy. beautiful 
and of a high churader. The people had aesthetic ^nse and 
understood the connotation of the term 'beauty'. In Megha- 
duta. Kalidasa has described the beauty of a woman as being 
stim, youthful, with pointed teeth, and lips iihe the ripe 
hfntfMi fruiU slcnder-waistcih eyes resembling those of a 
frightened fawn, possessing a deep uavd, having a languid 
gait due to heavy hips, with her body slightly bent by bw 
breasts. (C. Narasimha Sastrt's Ancient Indian Ufe in 
KaUdasa), 

During this period the toi of women was better as com¬ 
pared with that of the women of the ancient days. A refer¬ 
ence in lligveda indicates that on the binh of a female child 
the members of the family used to become ^ooray. While 
the birth of a male child used to be an occarion for great 
rqoidng. Howevw, ihb was not the case during the Itn- 
perial Gupta period. People loved iheir daught^ and gaw 
them education like their sons, Tlicy considered their 
daughters us a kind of trust to be dischai^cd by them, a pre¬ 
cious jewel to remain with them til! claimed by her husb^d. 
The parents found relief only when she was delivered to her 
rightful lord. 

ITie girls had the freedom of movement and in some 
crisis they even enjoyed the freedom of sel^tog Iheir life 
partners. The life of a woman had three divisions. During 
the first stage she Ihed a.s n daughter. In the second stage 
she pbyed the role of wife. In the third stage she became 
a mother. Her rcsponslbiUiies were many. She was the 
mistress of the house and inebarge of home affairs. Not 
only was she to be an adviser to her husband but she was 
also required to act as his componion. She has been des¬ 
cribed as a permanent companion of her husband in Dharroa, 
Artha and Kama*. 

From the Gupta inscriptions and coins we can assume 
that women wore considered to be a vciy important clement 
of the society. In some cases they gained so much asOTn- 
doncy over ihdr husbands that they shared tlieir rcsponsibl- 
iitJes with them. In tltc coins of the first Gupta rukr he is 
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rcpjTtscnted prcs^tiLing a ring to his <|;tieen Ktimara DevL 
Samudra GupLa has also been shown with his qtii::en Datia 
ill his Ashvainedha ooins^ Queen Dhruva Devj played 
a \cry important role to make the oanecr of Chandra Gupta 
11, Kumara Devi was not only honoumi hv her hustend 
hut was also adored by her son who fcU pr^oud of calling 
hnnsclf a son of Chandra Gupta J from Kumara OevL 
After gaining a victory over his enemy Skanda Gupta hurried 
to his moilter to convey to her the good news of his success 
over his enemies. 

From what is d^cribed above it can be concluded that 
during the Gupta period good w omen enjoyed a very honour¬ 
able and rcspcciahlc position. Kalidasa^ Dandin and other 
coniemponiry hUtorians hav^c paid glowing tributes to them. 

Howev^, there were certain limitarions, A womim 
without a child did not enjoy any respect in ihe Gupta society. 
She did not hav'e any daim on the property of her husband 
MO had to remain contentoi wtfh a maJntenaitce aHowanoe. 
A woman could not contract a second marriage in normal 
arcumstanccs. She had to live or die with her husband. 
IT she did not perform Sati ceremony on the death of her 
husband and wanted to stay on as a widow, she had ro live 
under many irying drcun^ymccs- Preferably, she had to 
V y as an ascetic iit hemtitage under ihc charge of some 
utatjnguiihed sage. She was required to practice all those 
austerity measures, which were normally jneant for the pcr> 
sons m the third and the fourth stages of life. Women 
could not be fonoed to commit Sati. However, they were 
coerced through examples and arguments. 


ti>LAV£RY 

^ ^ back 

Sh*. ^ The ^Vidtans have been rcfcirod to in 

the ciiriiw records n* DasaV or slaves, Nonnaily in o 

captured membeot of 
^defeated group used to be kept as sbves by the victors, 
^ slave ^sicin was also prevalent during the Imperial 
Gupta period as a evident from the Allahabad Pillar^l^ 
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criptioiL wherein Harisetia has RienUofied himself as a Dasa 
(slave) of Samudra Gupta. 

The slave system of the Imperial Gupta period, howe ve^ 
was free from all those atrocities and cruelties for which 
(he slave system of the West became notorious all ovxf 
the world. The slaves in India were not accorded inhuman 
treatment. In fact, the slave system was maintained to 
distinguish men of higher birth, character and learning 
fro 01 ihc tow-bom iuid soch other dcgi^cd people^ 

The slaves in India were of the following types during 
this period; 

(!) AJ] such persons as could not get a square ^ 
day owing to the Tailufe of crops and famine conditions and 
in 5 h«r helplessness were compelled to sell themsclvK for a 
particular amount of money to a rich man as slaves. 

(2) All such people as due to their extravagances or 
unemployment were heavily under debt and being unable 
to repay the loan had no option but to sell their persons de¬ 
grading themselves as slaves. 

(3) All such gamblers as lost the game and with that 
also their liberty. 

These three types of slaves, however, were not "life¬ 
long” slaves. They could regain their liberty after the re¬ 
payment of the debt which had dragged them into slavery. 

There was anoihcr type of slaves who had been dcfcaicd 
and token prisoners. These people were not given the same 
concessions as the above three dosses. Howcvct, th^ 
could also be manumitted if they provided a substitute for 
themsdves to thdr master or at any occasion saved the life 
of their master. In the second case, a slave even became en¬ 
titled to a shore of the property of his master equal to that 
of his son. A female slave could gain her freedom by 
bearing a child to hef master* 

From the above it is clear that the treaiineot accorded 
to a slave in India was much better than that accorded to 
his counterpart in the West, who wus ueatod ooi belter 
thua a beast. 
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The ceremony of manumlisioin weis celebrated in a aym* 
boiic manner. The slave carried a jar on his shoulder and 
approached his miu^ter. The latter took away the jar from 
hi3 shoulder and snuishcd it on the ground. The cairying 
or^r on the shoulder depicted slawty and its smashing 
by the muster indicated the emancipation of the slave who 
carried it. The master then aprinkfed sacred water on the 
head of the slave. This ivaier oemtained grams and flowers. 
rtJtcr t^ ceremony, m the presence ofa gathering the itmier 
thnee declared the freedom of his alavc» who thus beemne a 
ifrc man. 

There presniled perfect harmony between a master and 
ms slave and the Jntier did not resctit his enslavement very 
much as he could many lime seek his manumission provided 
h^was in u podUon to fulfil any of tlie conditions stated 


GmenAt. Lite ot People 

and ISS- ^ "‘“Ti^ary accounts of Kalidasa, Fahieti 
Ao- ^ during the Imperial Gupta 

Age Jed a very .idvonocd. cultured and settled life. From 

Bennras and Patalrputra we find eonflnniilion of this fact. 

From the ruins of ancient cities which have been «- 
davated it b evident ihai the pHsopte used to live in pucca 
fiouw which were wefl-fuitiished wiUi all the modem 
«ncn;l« of nfe. Ev<r.y hous^-hoUc f^Uu^ 

U^sils, JCTfetlery, amaracnis and other day-tonday necesS 
ties according to his capacity. necessu 

Dandin idU iia timi tike the carlv Vedic Arvarni ih^ 
people used to keep pecs like n-iis, dok narrots^ ■ ^ 
etc We an; also told that people werffbS^f^” 

a) liiemture. I« support by Dandin. thcrefmc nn 

mieresiing readme. His drffln» «r 
dcpan»„ fr™, Z of to 
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Aocottiing if> him ganihling develops a reeling of magna¬ 
nimity in a pcfson. because he a required to drop a pile of 
money like iimw. The ahcnintjons of winning and losing 
create a psychological finnnes$ in the mind and saves him 
from bosoming a victim of joy or despondency. It genera let 
impel LI DSity, Lite basis of all manliness. It trains the per¬ 
son in developing a quick intelligence in dciocting tricks 
svith dice and sidgbi of hand, Demandiui! exclusive aitcn- 
tion, it givea superb inuning in mental concentration. It 
crc:itc4 a delight in audacity, which follotvs brisk resolution 
and the nhiltty Lo hohl one's own while dealing with the 
toughest customer. It U useful for the culUvjtioti of self* 
mibnee.* 

Dandin has also praised hunting as benehcial for health 
us it gts'cs magnificent exercise to the legs and long-winded 
speed might coioc very useful after a defeat. It dries up the 
phlegmatic humour, thus promoUng digesiion. By reducing 
fat. it makes the body vigorous, sinewy and ogHc. H pro¬ 
vides stamina to bmve Cold, heat, wind. ram. hunger and 
thirst.* 

A cock'ftghi attnteted a large iitul enthuslasrio gathering 
of people. Cocks, which had specific names and were arm¬ 
ed with knives or blades, were placed in their pens. When 
the fight began, the people must have crowded all round as 
they do even now. to watch one armed cock set against 
another by their owners. Before the; acLuat fight there must 
have been betUng. Exactly similar cockfights take place 
even today in Tuluva (modern South Kanara). Cockfights 
were asfuxaaicd with brawls, espcciaiSy in the market-place.* 

Kalidasa also makes a mention of these outdoor past- 
times. He writes lit Raghirvamsa tltat W'hilc hupliitg was 
popular with the nobles und kings, common people were 
fond of ratn-fights. Wine und theatre were very popular 
with the people and they had developed tastes like the 
Gredans. They were also very fond of music. The wx>nien 
W'cte fond of bathing in public tanks and prrrdudng a sound 
like that of a tomtom by bearing water with their hands, 

i, 3 ^ y-Antna W. Vty<l^ ‘The Ten Priaw'. 
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ttlightcd themselves by sprinkling coloured 
Bov^ othw as ts done even tiow-a-days on HoU, 

thatS^r-^SI'^’^ amii«nwnt with young girk. We are told 

Imperiai Gupta Age hrulafranged 

iS^-STf S tvere also fond of ilofy-tclling. Contemporary 

2 nf ■' 

the society to hsten to some interesting stories. 

lit^ Peoplc^rc abo very fond of celebrating fesiivak 

fiaisakhi, Holi. etc. The yngs 
ther^ives were very much interested in the oclebratton of 
such occasions and festivals. 

Food and Dm^nu 

^ mid di? A .'’w^ ^ their 

a villiittA pf* hhoj^gh the food of u common mim in 

0 iilluge rcinamed simple and consisted of wheat barley 

^ *he cities. espccialJy 
mtroduced sevenU dejjcacics prepared out 

^v us toT^he rice 

thaTKoLl^^i' kaluma and nivara was known to 

meaisTSk' bmt!J “Ifipreparations of sweet¬ 
meats, nuijc. butter, curd and ghee. Thev used t«Jr« m 

the preparation of thdr meals. Several fruik libe^ntm 

laraannU, apple, coooanut, peara. plums peaches aortrafte 

riSl^p™*" °"‘' ««« to <faily i» by tte 

lK8J.-hom. Tie ^mc rLu™, *? 

ten Duukle Ibe cily. Dlndm and ’“"T 

dlffcrenl variaiR ofmiat UMd bw ihj 

evH, jujiifled bunliny. /tondm bus 

«c «sb. cbbicn.“.':f ^ 
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saw e^i'cryUimg through BtiddhUi But as Buddhism 

ivM fajii decUning, his statement cannot be accepted its a 
general view of the Indian people towards non-vegetarian 
diet. 

The people were very fond of drinking. White the 
Vedic Ar^’ans had only two favourite drinks, namely soma 
and sura, the Imperial Cupla people knew many types of 
drinks. Both men and women used to drink. It wus con¬ 
sidered thtii intoxicating drinks lent a special charm to 
women. Kalidasa, Dandin and Vtsakhadaui give us several 
instances of drinking-bouts, in ‘Makvika^imitram* we 
come across a rderence to Queen Iravali in an tnioxicatcd 
State. Similarly, in ‘Kumara Sambhava* we get a reference 
to drinking by Siva and Parvoti. Indumatl drank through 
the lips of Aja, Iter husband, who after n sip transferred it 
to the mouth of fndumati. 

Tlie paintings of Ajanta cuves tell us that the kings and 
the queens preferred to drink from jugs rather than from 
cups. It was patronisal by everyone. 

A few references in the pillar inscriptions and cave 
inscriptions also confirm the assumption Ihnt drinking was 
very popular with the rich and the poor both. Dandtti 
thus justifies drinking, '‘This fo nillw the charm of youth 
through the steady use of spirituous antidotes to numerous 
diseases. It neutralizes all nusfornmes by increasing self¬ 
esteem. It kindles sexual desire and improves the capa¬ 
city for pleasure. It drowns ihe consdousness of sin.*' 
(p. 161 Vlshruia*s Adventure). 

We also know from the contemporary records that 
liquor was controlled by the laws and could be sold only 
by the lawful sellers. Only men of repute were given the 
licence for its sale. They were requir^ to cha rge a fixed 
price and maintain separate rooms, beddings and other 
amenities for people who stayed after drinking. These 
rooms were lastefuUy decorated with fioweix. Several types 
of perfumed oils, scents and other comforts were arranged 
for the drmJdng parties. The wino^llcr was also re^nsjble 
for ihe belongings and the cash of the drunken people. -Mcr- 
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chants attd nch pwple conld be seen afong with thdr charm- 

lUf wine-shop in an 

mioKicated state with their i^cs Iwlf-open. The wine mcr- 

clwiK vfds expected lo keep a strict watch over hh cusio- 
men It was at these pbc« that the e^vernment succeeded 
m ^Ichmg many culpms through (he tvine merchants. Hicy 
expected to be very viplmit and men of 
repute. The wine wa-s n wtsikness not onty with the subtec^s 
aW nccustoined to it. ti was a fashion 

^ vtce of ,he umc The charm, which it lent to a iX 
^ ***" described vividly by Kahdasa 

^and^ jr may he seen in the red rolling 

and m the meaningless expressions at ev«y faltering 

no rSiT- "hen he write* ihai there ww 

'nlnxicaimg drinks. Epigntphic and historical 

S tbnT ft 

atiditton to their other Ittxurtes. 


MARRUGiS 

Manias was considcied as very sacred und it wns 
^ipahof,- for ev^. Hind- to As ™ „uUu“ 

Wbc codtpiS withooTtS 

ctpauon of the wife, marriage was a rule mih*.r ^nr, 

m ^on. Crihastha Ashmmn, iherefU ^ £ 

^ n. Wc come across scvcml 

which show that Grihasihi was (he pivot of^ i 
acrivittes of ih^ ■:««_ —j pivoi or ajj (Ik spaal 

(he«on 1 r L ;?!, .1 ^ respected and honoured by 

(he FKOpIc m other three stages of life. However there weii 

Another category of peopfc who did not M^tpiunw. 

or hermits, Dr. IVasaima kLZ 21 "I 

detailed account of * 

omcrcfii l>pcs of mAma^es which 
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Mrere in vogue during tbxf Hindu period lie im defined 
marriage as a legal lie which cnahlea the wxes to unite 
instiucdixly. 

During the Gupto punod marriage syiicm was wdl 
regulated. There were several uril-defin^ rules which 
govsncd the jnsu'tuuDn of marriage. These ^icre, however* 
intiucnced to a great eaicul by the caste system, which had 
struck deep rooU in the Hindu sodety. The pmcticc of 
exogamy was universal. According to the lawgivers of the 
time, marriage was to be contracted between the {ntrents of 
the boy and the girl within their caste. No mairiage, how* 
ever, could take place between persons of same sub-c^ie or 
near relatives. 

The peribrntahee of nutitiage ceremony which had the 
approval of the parents—preferably the one arranged by 
them—^was very rntercstlng. The bridegroom ivas received 
by the parents and relatives of the girl and the ceremony 
of Kanyadan took place. Both the bridegroom and the 
bride wwe taken thrice around tlic sacrificial fire and were 
expected to make sixteen promises of mutual love, sincerity 
and ttfe-long partnership. The last mantiu chanted by 
both of them togcihef was thus: “Be thou now myliferttuic 
os we walk up seven steps logcthef. Thus do thou go 
toother with me fbitver and forever". The marriage con¬ 
summated after ah such ccfomonies and rituals was eoustder- 
ed to be a symbol of an indissoluble union. 

ITjcrc were, according to Dr. Achaiyu, eight types of 
marriages, known to the people of the Gupta Age: 

(0 Brahma marriage; 

(«1 Daiva Of Divine rorru of marriage; 

(tfij Arsha or Sagely form of marriage; 

(/>*) Mnnrtsha marriage. 

(v) Asunt marriage; 

(ri) Gondhorva or Romantic mutriage; 

(rii) Rnkshosa or heroic type of marriage, 

(v/j/) Faisacha or Devilish form of marriage. 
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(i) ^ahim Marriage ; This was a lype of iwarriani- 
^icrejji ibc ^iraiLs married their daughter to a learned matt 
The chief obj^ or swh a marriage was to make the gir! 
ooavcr^l with ihe quatiiies of her husband ito that she imy 
^ culuvale th^. The idea was that the children born of 
lh<nr mamage should have good Jeaming and cam name in 
the society enhance the prestige of their parents. In 
^15 type of mamafic the parents of the girt invited the 
hndegrooro to thetr residence and after alj the ceremonies 

overv saw him off with their daughter and provided a 
auitaolc dowry- 

betwSt" maniage the utUon 

KaEnIbS wlcbrated according to the Vedic rites, 

ihat^^^fh ?'"' mamage very much. He writes 

Sht sacrifices for the love of Siva. 

"I® privations 

^ «i« approval of her parents. She 

hnJiT^^ W^ock of Siva and Pnrvali “an ideal of 
human rrmmage and faimiaii (ovc-"* 

(ii) Daivti or Divine form of Mgrriase * This was the 

iSSv daughter were considered to 

cojistdercd aa the most proimsing man. The etrt was ore. 

ed (he simHorri *k- , , ftscasion. This marriage mis' 
io 1 ,Sf ^ “ ">» «utU! of her ^ou 

Eirl ‘"“““'“al conpatiy lo the 

& ‘ A pnest aot be a v^rv rii:h tmr^n Km k*- 

commanded respect and hadaplaceS me^oSTa^afwim 

(luote the marnn iUustiaiion we may 

quote the mamage of Indm and IndranL ^ 
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(tii) Arsha or Sagely form of Marrisge : This a 
murriagc m '^hidi (he bridegroom was a sage. The cbieT 
oiyect of this marriage was to ensure chiJdren with high 
inicliectual faculiics. 

Normatly a sage did not marry and there ore several 
instances in the history where sages preferred u life of aloof¬ 
ness and resided outside the city. They devoted iltcmsclves 
to the worship of ibc Ahnighty. They serstid as models 
for (deal chaiacter and discipline for the Indian society. 
However, there were eases when a sage expressed his di^re 
lo go in for a marriage. Fahien gives u$ an imcresnng sioty 
of the hunch-hanked maidens of Kanatij. He writes that a 
sage asked the king of Kanauj for the hand of one of his 
daughters. When the king conveyed thU desin: of the sage 
(o his dnughtcis, with the exception of the youngest, all of 
them refused. When the sage came to know Oif their refusal 
he was enraged and cursed the princesses, who beenme hunch¬ 
backed maidens. 

Patents who could gel a siige for their daughter thought 
themselves to be very fortunate. The bnd^oom wm re¬ 
ceived by the parents of the bride and marriage was perform¬ 
ed according to the Vedic rites. The only fear was that the 
sage might again lake to his life of renunciatiozL As a 
measure of security or an undertaking, the parents of ttie 
girl wanted from the sngc a cow or a bull. The marriage of 
sage Agastyn to Loponiudra was one of this type. 

(tv) Mana^ia Afarriage: It was also known as 
Prajopatya marriage, in this type of marriage both the 
husband and the wife enjoyed equal rights in Dhamui, 
Ariha and Kama. Tlie chirf object underlying ibis marriage 
was to get children, who could perform the last oereniontcs 
and rites of their parents. These children were also expect¬ 
ed to keep their parents* honour intact even after the latter's 
death. 

Both (he wife and the husband had a spccifii: program¬ 
me of their duties, which they had to perTomi as GrihasihiH, 
After their marriage the husband and iljc wife had to per- 
fonn oQ those duties which were obligatory on every bouse- 
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Itil tMFEftML CUiTJUl 


ta»i.„SH?EE:^rr 

d^»J<uia; ibt »n or the u^ ft “ fw 

K r^rtrlTi:’’'•^2;”^"^ 

s:: r^gr™'" 

^^■<&“i.Tri'arjr 5 iss 

pcnnined not 

the wcakfic&s of the taw anrf ^•*w, but due to 

c*xcuo..^”:i!’4'?er4:s^rrftt'’“ 

jiU lie >wpl"bfc ^SfclSmnrt ?"‘‘ 

Uon« which, |Wi»>p,. *„Ud i difficull ft f^" 

(vj .ifitra or Ufti/tfi/ft! ; 7^^ ,jc,l , 

Asura or undivme. It ^ eaJjid i ff^ ^ 

faw oTlhctand and asain., all "» 

rehgion and swteiy. fn Principles of 

tually ^old (o the bridegroom >>ndc was vir. 

Parents of the girt rco£i\<e«J the money. 

dnughtcT at the disposal of the hrirf^ ^ ptaoed their 
^ the bride nceepisd some 

befort rtic agjecd ,o ,ti»y with him in hilT " ^ridcgroom 
an UlftCftdon or .M. SglS^*:!?~ 
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case of Paadu and Madri of Mahabharata. Howrever, we do 
iK)i come across any pTotnJncnt itSusuadon of this type of 
marriage in the Impcriiii Gupta xwitds. 

(vi) Gandlitirva or Romantic Marriage : This may be 
called as a lovc-marria^ which is tMcoming quite popular in 
the modem times. It was a type of nutrnagc which was not 
arranged by (he parents of either the bridegroom or the bride. 
The bridegroom and the bride developed relations without 
the knowiedge of their parcuB, The latter came to know 
of the affair only at a time when the relations had already 
dc^tdoped to such an extent that it was not easy to bteaic 
them down. This type of marriage was not Ulceid or appnc* 
ciaied by the society as tt was a moni&gc without its sand* 
Uon. It was, how'ever, tolerated, as its non-recognition 
would have led not only to the sexual promiscuity but 
also disturbed the sodal equilibrium, thus creating pro¬ 
blems which even the sodety of today Is unable to solve. 

In such marriages the parenls were not consulted and 
there was, ihertfon:, no question of observance of rites, 
customs and oeremonies which were ootuideted essential 
for the edebration of a marriage. Such marriages, we aic 
told by Kalidasa, did not last for a long lime. There wetu 
mutual quarrels and in majority of cases there was a divert, 
Wc may quote, as an example, the case of Shokuntahi and 
the king Dushyant. Kalidasa has given a very detailed 
atxount of the whole affair and the story is too wc!) known 
to be repeated here. The object of this sto^ was to prove 
that love mamages based, upon a short-lived fancy, in 
spite of their success in the eariy stages, brou^t miseries 
upon the two lovers and result^ in sot^l complications, 
Kalidasa says that the romantic love, where the two parties 
develop their relations without the knowledge of thdr elders 
and rtlatives, is bound to fail aflcrwaixls. 

(vii) Rakslia-ta or Heroic form of Marriage : This was 
another form of marriage which was not approved by the 
sociciy but which was acknowledged by the law. In such 
cases the bride was forcibly taken away from her home by the 
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^CBTooin, The parents of tbc bride resisted and in 

iti -STar^r^r «“ r«„p.iw 

!v« ^ 'n(ef€sung instances of this 

thTmln^ T '*! Muna married Subhadra in 

m^nr ?h, f Lord Krishna caine 

io know of tl^c fovc between his sister Subhadra and Ariuim 

SSotSl J“- «« of tte 

S'SSSSIS?# 

(^vnJ) ^uisacht^ ^itvtfish famt stj pw-* 

was perhaps the most wtidt^niTZfJ 

suiprising to note tS ST “ carnage. It is 

the Oapta period. In such 
approve of her nmniaHc with ih# 
r..«dJO ™an, 

In ffuch CQ^ tile frirk ‘ * Pwty Or the soaety- 

mbalanocd mnul ;,„dilioo T%°£S*^,.-‘ ^-” “ 

When the fact was made known hIIT' i ^ molested, 
b-given Of .he bTtn,lTo <o .•Bo 

Sirl. y-lorn he had ““ 

quote the case ofUsha and PfadyumiL^ ^ 

There was another type of mnrriage known m 
vara mamage- This was meva2™t 
Kshatriyas. During the Gupta period 
were, however, imposed on this type of 
parents of the girl put fonvard tome cS^ttotu and®^t^d 
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that whosoever would fulfil these eould marry their daughter. 

dtgibiUty of the suitor was, however, to be determined 
by the parents of the girl who invited only such people as 
wiere to Ihcir liking or belonged to ihcir status. Kaiidau 
has drawn a very vivid picture of this type of marriage ; 

“RcsemWing the flame of a big, mobile lorch the choos¬ 
ing mmden moved forward, and as she passed on, leaving 
rejected kings behind her, they turned pale and sad. 
Their appearance became like the dark buttress of a palace 
the royal highway when the light had passed beyond it. 
Then, at last, she stopped in front of one whom she liked and 
considered befitting her status in family, beauty and youth, 
and who was endowed with excellent virtues,* particularly 
with worthy humiliry, to choose him. 

With modesty, worthy of a woman, she placed the 
^garland of choice' round the neck of the youngman. 
Thus ended ihc Svayamwa amidst the resounding cheers 
of the citizens, who gave vent to their feelings of joy 
through a unanimous uiterancc, unpleasant to the cars of 
the disappointed kings'*. (India in Kalidasaj 

All this display and show of the Svayams'ara ceremony 
w-as entered into, rally, to get an indirect approval of the 
The mairtage of Rama with Sita and Arjumi with 
Dro^di were solemnised after the successful completion 
of ihe conditions laid down for the Svayamvora ceremony. 

The Military feats or such other conditions, however, 
were now becoming things of the past. During the Impe- 
rj^ t^pta period a few suitable candidates were invited and 
the gtrl Wits asked lo make her selection out of them. TIus 
«remony was meant only for the rich people or nobility, as 
^«r daughters could attract candidates to claim their hands. 
This was nol the case with the daughter of a poor man. We 
do not come across any such cases, as we do get ia the 
nnaent history, of an open bid being given for the daugh- 
of the poor people and thej' being sold to the bighesi 
bidder in ihc market. 

Both the bride and the bridegrooRi were expected to 
take some oaths at the time of the marriage in the presence 
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of Agni ond the selected gathering which had come to parti* 
cipatc in ihe numiogc. The bridegroom was eoipccted to 
take an oaLh for the proloction of the bride, to forgive her 
shortcomings aii far as po$sttde and also to appreciate her 
meni?. Puranas aJso give a simitar account. We aic told 
that a wife should be maintained and her draw^backs 
ignor^ even if she was not of a good temper. Simitarly* 
the bride was requhed to be loyal to her husband and had 
to take an oath to this effect. 


in Ragliuvan^ w'c are told that the birt h of a daughter 
was not an occasion of as much rejoicing as in the case of 
a son, However, girls w'crc brought up with cdJ care and 
their birth was not an occasion of mourning as it used to be 
during the later Vedic Age^. Ragbuvamsa. however, at 
another place tells us that in the so-called social order of the 
time, girls were cocsktcied to be the means of assuaging the 
sexual passitMis of men. Generally (bey wxne respected a* 
the progenitors of human face. 


Hi^cr castes were givcfi special concesaions in respect 
of marriage. A Brahmana could have three wives, a Ksha- 
inya two and a Vaishyaonlyone. Inter'Castcmarriugeawerc 
not prohibited ond reemvod the legal sanction. However, 
between pemons having common ancestors wetr 
prohibited- It was probably because of the reason that 
Si?™ bom out of such marriages were weak both physi* 
u Normally, juarriages were arranged, 

nufterptefm^ amon^ people of a common occupaiion. 
uc pMplc hod equal economic siatus and in majority of 
^ common faith and belief. K w« easier for 
wiS ^‘^oioiisly. Inter-caste marriages 

‘PratiJotna’ confirms 

ur prci^uiuption about ^njcb Piiirriitgc^ 

K, *“• "Wgatonr rile to 

SwS?™ hVi ain-OToi ears 

wiuch a man had to pass m his married life, Manu tells^ 

ilmt It was ohh^tory for a hridcfiroom u> make I sacrifice 

when he wanted to cohabit with hi, wifc to hive a child 

^cr marrtfl^ an udumbara staff ^ the numi^ 

bed to avoid comm between wift hus^nd 
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dse they wanted to remove it and tiave a physical coninct, 
they were required to perform another sacrifice. AnoiJier 
ceremony, known as ‘Garbhiidana', announced the conbep- 
lion of bride. Immediatcty afler conceptjan there was 
another ceremony known as ‘Simanioonayana*. This signt- 
Ikd the rortnol mother-hood of the bride, 'Pumsavann' cer^ 
mony was tntendod to regulate the sex of the child. Ftom 
ii we gel the impression that people during Gupta age were 
sctentihcally well advanced people. This ceremony was 
performed during the third or the fourth month of the con¬ 
ception and it is daimed that the parents could have the sex 
of liie child according to their liking after the ceremony. 

The hrsi reUgious ceremony required to be performed by 
the parents after the birth of the child was *Jaiakarniaa\ 
The ebSef object of this ceremony was to ensure that the 
child should lead a tong life, enjoy a high moral character 
and good health. The next ceremony to be performed was 
^Namasanskar* when the child was given a name and the 
sactiliccs were made in acooidanoe with the law and the 
capacity of the pareols. Next ceremony was known as 
'Anna Prasana’ when the child was given solid food for the 
first time. The ceremony of'Chaulakarana* was performed 
when the hair of the child were to f>e cut for the first time, 
li is now known as 'Mundan sanskar'. All the relatives 
and friends w'cre invited ami cmertoined. The ceimnony 
of Upanayona was performed at the time when the child 
was sent to the school. The child was handed over to the 
teacher and he took an oath that he would take particular 
care of his studies and try to learn all sciences of the time. 
This pledge was known as 'Vedavaratas*. The last ceremony 
for a child was knownt as 'Samav-artana' when he was dis¬ 
charged by his teacher on the compteiion of his studies, Ke 
returned home to settle down m life as a Grihasthi and was 
expected to perform all the ceremomes of a house>hotder. 
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GUPTA ADMINISTRATION 


The Gupta |>enod is Jcuowii. as a glotnous period la the 
lodlan fustdiy!. I t ga ve to bitlki a long spdJ of peace and 
proipeilty^ Their CovcrSHRtir'was ba^ed on t^evdTint 
finnapTS'flnd the ruler considered it his duly 10 ensure the 
welfare of the people. He always took people in his con¬ 
fidence. Although he enjoyed undisputed powers, he ne^er 
tool; a step which was not acceptable to tedders and was 
noi in the interests of the country. The Guptas aimed at 
establishing a national government—an object which they 
achie^od only after a protracted struggle against various cnc- 
mita* They were detemuAcd to restore the ancienl culture 
and clvilfjcation for which India had earned a name all o\w 
tltc world from time immeirmrinl. 

From the works of Kalidasa come to know that 
Sanskrit was the national language. The state religion was 
Hinduism and the w orship of Vishnu and Siva found favour 
with rulers and the majority of the people. Buddhism 
and Jalmstn were i>teadiiy declining. There was revival of 
Brahmanism. Under the Guptas people enjoyed freedom 
and security which they had longed for since the fall of the 
Mauryas and the establishment of foreign rule in the coun* 
iiv'. The Guptas patronised the old instUutiom of caste 
economy under which everyone was expected to take up the 
occupation of hU ancestors. Tin's not only resulted in the 
attainment of perfection in particular fields by indisiduals 
but also prevented unemployment from becoming a problom. 
The Government nationalised all the industries. A network 
of guilds and smalt organisations of the merchants ilourishod 
all over the oouniiy. The idea underlying this move was to 
avoid unhealthy competilton in different trades as well as 
to safeguard the interests of the different groups of society. 

Through his writings. Kalidasa gis'es us Uw impression 
that ihc emperors; enjoyed imdisputcd soverdgnty during 
the Gupta period. Their powers were unquestionable. 
The doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings was universally 
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accepted. Every ifisirucirott and dtkgatton <jf power enuUJ' 
died from Uie king: Although the ministm were the 
of dilferent dcpartnienis of the State, they ruled ia the name 
of the king -who was the comoiaader-in-chier in the war and 
the bead of the state and its dilTerciii departments during 
peace time. 

Some of the however, Itave tried to prove that 

the Gupta admi^tration was a democratic set-up. The 
Guptas attached importonoo to the voice of the people, and 
always kept their interests in view. They have further tried 
to prove that the Guptas weno merdy the guardians of a 
gov^nment which was guided by Dhamutshastras. However, 
a critical study reveals that truth lies somewhere midway 
between the two postulates, The Guptas were benevolent 
depots. Aithou^ they always took the counsel of the 
ministers and the elders and acted on their advice in 
majority of cases, they retained the powrer of veto and 
nobody could challenge their authority even if they chose to 
turn dow'a the sugg^tion or advice oAercid to them by the 
counsellors or the elders. They were intcUigent and far¬ 
sighted and rarely turned down any good advice thou^ 
Uien: was nobody to stand in their way. 

^ Like the Maury as the Guptas established a govomment 
m which the material welfare of the people was always kept 
in view, They had nothing new in their administration 
ttopite the clianged dcstgnaUons of the officers appointed by 
them in the difTcrent dqiartmenta of the state. They usunlly 
kept in view the welfare of the populace and tried to come 
up to ihcii expoctaiions in tnomi, sodat and economic 
fields. 


KtNCSKn* 

From the Dhuramashastros we know Uiat a ting was 
expected to Jiave three qualities, i He was required to be a 
good mdilary organiser,''an able itnd- S disci- 

pli^riao. However, it was not obligatory on every king 
fb possess bU the three of these qualifications. The impor* 
tance of a king has been stressed by Vajnavolkya. He 
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has stated that a kingdom consisted of seven jimbs, vk., 
(he sovereign, the minister, the treasLir>, the fort, the 
state, the army and the allies. Of these seven the sovereign 
was the most important. He has been compared with the 
head, the minister with the eye. the tieusury with the mautlt, 
the army with the mind, the fort with the arm, the allies 
with the ear and the state with the legs. According to 
Kamandalcaniti their joint efTorts contnbuted to the siruo 
lure of state and the betterment and progress of the govern¬ 
ment. Loss of any one of these might render the whole 
machinery incomplete 

Kingship, according to Kalidasa, was not only hentdi- 
tary but was afso~^nsidered divine. The kings believ¬ 
ed That kihg^ip had been bestowed upon them by the 
Almighty and there was nobody to dialienge them. This 
can also be proved from the tact that the Gupta kings took 
up high^ounding titles like “Indra" etc. The king had the 
say in the selection of his successor which eonfiirns the 
hereditary rights of the Gupta kings- Wc have on record 
the selection of Samudra Gupta, by Cltandra Gupta 1 and 
that of Chandra Gupta n by Samudm Gupta, However, 
from the Allahabad Pillar Inscription and the Mathura 
Stone Pillar Inscription it is eWdent that although a king 
had the right to select his successor, he bad Uic obligation to 
take the approval of his council and the people. The coiracU 
and the people could, if they so liked, turn down the 
selection of his successor by the king. Chandra Gupui 
Jt W'as selected as successor by Samudra Gupta but the 
records tell us that the immediate successor ^ Samtidra, 
Gupta was Rama Gupta and not Chandra Gupta 11. Per¬ 
haps the people did not like the selection made by the king 
Another thing which becomes dear from the Gupta records 
is that the succession was noi always in favour of the eldest 
soil- This might have ted to wars of succession as there 
were no hard and fast principles regulating the succession. 
According to some historians the claim of Saniudra Gupta 
was challenged by Kacha. Hiere was also a civil war inune- 
diatcly after the death of Kunmra Gupta 1 among Ids sons* 
and ^nda Gupta, the fitlcU among his children, set aside 
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his cider brother Puru Guptn’s daim, tdb w in 

'Raghuvaniia' itiai ev«n tJjc unbom king, stlil in liie womb 
of the moilicr, Iiad the same right lo kingship ns the born 
chjJiL The mother of the unbom child could rule in the 
flame of her child. — 

The kiijgsliip was a divine gift directly bestowed by the 
Almighty. According u> n passage in 'Raghuvamsa* 
ladra kqi rain; Ymm checked the spt^ of diseases: 
\arutia made rivers safe for the marint;^ ■int) Kubera 
mcTO^ the tremjiiry uf ihe king. The divinity of king- 

[s also corthrmod Iqf the high-sounding titles tike 
Ishwara, Prajeswara, Des'a, fihoomtnati etc., adopted by 
the Gupta kings, 

There are divergent views about the position of the 
king. While some of the confeni|x)Tary TOoids Tiifii^^fted 
to prove that kingship was bestowed opt by birihitut by 
merit, there are oihicrs who support a blind faith in the 
the schools of thought have coodemu- 
w a. king wtio did ftot adopi m-eans amJ tried to rule the 
country i^annicnlly^ Yajtiavalkya condemts the king who 
adds to his treasury by unfair levies. Such a. king would 
h^d his people to destruction, At another place he 
advises that the Jriog should choose his ministers frioni^pCT- 
Bons who are able, high-bojii, Tnam hereditary families* 
sincere and puc. With their help and that of the Brahma' 
MS the ruler ts advised to conduct the affairs of the state. 

I- «pfessei his feelings in stmiia r wou b when he 

unks the pro^scTJty of people with the religious merit and the 
p^perity of e king. When the people lose their prosperity, 
the Jung ii sure to be shorn of his merit and treasure. 

Fr^ what has been staled above it becomes evideni 
that a king was respected not b^u^ of his kipeship but 
fpr pjs qudit^. At another place it is staled that a ttuig 
should cscrcise reatrainL He should be generous, wcH-read 
attel man of dcUrmmcd spirit. He &1muld avoid* as fiir 
^ gamblings hyjiUDg^ojid oiticf vkoi. 

He should treat his people like lus own auldrxnT He 
sftpuhl always be remly to listen to thdr ^uine grievimces. 
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At another place jl is suiicd ihai. as aU that is good and bad 
emanates from the king, he should always poss<^ very high 
qualities. In fact, there a contract between the king 
and .the people. Ihcy obey^ lum because he protected 
fhem and lodked after than. They and (he kingdom were 
like a trust in his charge. The taxes which he oolleaed 
from the people were, in fealiiy, the remuneration for the 
services which he rendered to the people. The Gupta 
kings raithfully foHowed the grand principles enunciated by 
KautiJya in his 'Arthashasira* which laid down that a 
king should consider only those things as good which were 
endorsed so by his subjects, A king who lacked these qua¬ 
lities and vvat a sers'ant of his passions or was untruthful, 
was bound to have a miserable loL It is stated (hat ft king 
who quorrciled with his subjects and colleagues, was happy 
in the company of (he lower doss people, and did not care 
for the Dharmashasiras, was bound to get the life of an 
animat after his death. 

A king, according to tliesc contemporary writers and 
law-givers, should attach great importance to justice. 
should not sluw any patiiallty towards the members of hih 
dwhlaihUy“OTcTiss dr pcdptcwfiCT ww ^ 

ft 'wai the moral dpty hf the^’ing to go jn|o the minutest 
dctmls of the cases which were brought before him and ^ 
try hrs utmost to ascertam what was wrong and what was 
right before giving the hnal verdict He should sec that 
men of integrity and honourable disposition were appointed 
as judges, and tlmi they were fully acquainted with the taws 
of the stale. The king was also rcquiied to prescribe differ¬ 
ent punishments for dlffcTent crimes. The punishment 
bad to be in accordance with the gravity of ihc crime. In 
all cases of doubt it was the duty of (he Judges to be very 
TOnsiderate before giving hiud judgment, Mr._CR Nara: 
simlw Shaslri has dcscriM^adminittiration. as a burden. 
According to him the person who carries this load suc^s- 
fully does a great service. An ideal king, be says, should 
never be afraid of death, dangers and dtiliculltcs and 
should be able to act up to them. He should neither be 
isolated from nor sneer at the common people. 
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Naradfl, ilie great law-giver, advises the people 1o rrf* 
peel tbcir ruler even IF he did noi posiaiss all the rciioisi^® 
qimliltci. However, he has also slated liiai iF liw pewP'*-' 
*!rj ^^^^/ii^iittlificatioiis of a king icrioiAS^y 

and did not rise against hiiii, a stage would cotite whcd 
anarchy and disorder would prevail and it would be di^fi' 
cut to restore peaceftiJ conditions. He emphiisises that 
king v,as oaiy an admimstrator of the taw and not a ln'*^ 
maker. If be <Ud net pay due regard to the Dhannashasir^ 
mti acted agatiut the rdi^ous laws, there was a p£«s*' 
bihiy of a conflict betwttn the king and the people 
would cndtin^ the position of the king. The kiDg hii^l 
the ^wer to issue ordinances and proeJaim bw-s enundattf** 
tty the iJhamiashastras, as bws of the state. 


From the records oF the Gupta period it is evident that 
the kmg:^ iiersonflily led their airny in the baiilc-fidd' 
^mira Gupta, Chandm Gupta 11 and Skanda Gupta wert? 
me cye-witnesKs of sevemi engagements which look pbcc 
during ihejr reigns. Presumably, those rulers could not de¬ 
vote grcjit aitcntioQ either to die interna] ofFaiw of the state 
or to thetr external (wligy and the wort of these two depart- 
ments had io be left m the hands of their council of minisWf*- 
IS hite lea some writers to tiy to conclude that the re^^ 
power was in the hands of the ministers and the king coxtU 
noi afford to ignore their suggestions or decisions. In 
^mt> of i^ses. ihcrefore, he acted according to their 

n constitutional ttionorchy 

fjcvaicnt durmg ihc Gupta period. We at^ know from 
t^cont^pomry records that there was an iisscmbly of ihe 

T^ik'ftMmKhl' ^ which Fcprcsenicd public opintcm- 
WHS ofi^coQsulied by ihc rulers on impor- 
taut qitefliona. We know from the Allahabad Ml^ 
Chandra Gupia I summoned this assembly 
W gel ns iirmroval for Samudra Gupta ai bis successor. 


toccATioN AKD Thaiming 


From the works of the contempomry 
know liini^rt was obligaiory For a king to have 
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of S]mtra!> and lo be UieU>^vef$ed in Ihe literary and SodaJ 
sdencei of the tinw. The AITaiiahaid Pillar Inscription 
tcJti aif thar'&unudra Gupta wa<i a past muBicf in poetry. 
The great poets like !Ca$byapa.Tumburu and Namda stood 
no comparison with him. Kalidasa tells us that Chandra 
Gupta II Vtkianiiuiitya was known for the men of talent at 
his covin which was the centre of all the important litenuy 
figures of the lime. Similarly, from the coins of ihe Liicr 
Gopta raonarchs it becomes clear thai the Gupta monorebs 
could appreciate the various artistic, soda! and educational 
problems of the lime. They were themselves good scholars 
and at times contributed to the cultural octivittes, 

Kotnandaka says that a king who is not proficient in 
damlonUi is no better than a blind man. Side by side with 
Itw instruction in Dharmashastras, the king was given 
inuning so that he may not fall an easy prey to Kama. It 
was made obligatory for kings not to gamble, drink or fall 
into immoral company. 

From a study of the Imperial Gup in moriarchs it be¬ 
comes dear that they had certain ideals in view when they 
took up the reigM of kingship and they exerted themselves 
lo achieve these. They had sympathy for the downtrodden. 
They were always nady to make sacrifices in the cause of 
religion, honour and their people. Chandra Gupta 11 went 
to the extent of murdering hh elder brother Rama Gupta 
when the latter agreed to the ignoble treiiy of surrendering 
his wife to a hill chief after a defeat. 

The Imperial Guptas were advised by their coumeUors 
to avoid public gatherings and to adopt security measures 
whenever participating in the religious gatherings or social 
functions. In this respect they resembled the Maurya 
ruler, Chandra Gupta. Tlie kings were advised to keep a 
watch on their harem and lo mamtaJn its purity with the 
help of honest officers. Komandaka advises .'i king lo 
avoid the company of people sufTcring from infectious 
diseases and to follow the instructions laid down by the 
sages. 
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DirtuES or riic Kikg 

From the contcniporary religious records atid law 
books it fs e%ident that the hdr^apparem was loaded with the 
duties even as a prince. He was required to assist the Icmg 
in the discharge of civil and military responsibilitks. Some 
of the princes took up heavy responsibilities and became 
as renowned as the nugning king himscir Skanda Gupta 
became so prominent during the days of Kutnara. Gupta I 
that some of the writers have gone to tlie extent of saying 
that the pertofl of Kuimiia Gupta i was nothing hut a long 
record of the achievwmenis of Skanda Gupta. Samudra 
Gupta helped his father ChEUidia Gupta I and proved his 
militoiy prowess to such on extent that Chartdra Gupta I 
was obliged to name him his successor and abdkuic in his 
favour. Chandra Gupm II also showed his mettle us n 
prince when Ramu Gupta, uflcr a defeat, hud agreed to 
surrender his wife to a hill chidT. Wc have several other 
instances where the king grew' weak due to old age and was 
ohlig^ to share his responsibilities in the mtlilury* field and 
the civil departments with the princes. From a reference 
of the peni^ of Kuinura Gupta I h appears that he was 
the first of the Gupm rulers to offer the post of viceroy 
to a commoner. This indirectly helps u$ to conclude that 
up to this period all the responsible posit ions, particuturly 
of the viceroys, w«nt reserved for the royal princes. 

In onlcr to avoid u war of succession among liis sons 
every Gupta emperor normally selected one of his sons as 
hts heifnappai^t with the approval of his council of minis^ 
tors. A special oeiemony was held when the prince selected 
as hdr^opporcat was pven a dtsiinctivc position and was no 
more to be known as ti Kumarn and was culled Vuvnnija. 
From this dote onward lie was a partner with the king in the 
matters of ttoie. 

As a king, the Gupta monarch was expected to prove 
that he had taken up the responsibilities of the govern¬ 
ment for the people and not for his personal interests. The 
Dharmoshartrus tetl us that the king should enjoy only 
such comforts as were legitimate. The ruler w'as required to 
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avoid ihe four uionijui* gambling, hunting nnd drink. 

^^ 1 : courd, hiiitcvcr, take up huiiClng a p^ffme. Th^ con* 
temporary law books give an rntvreiiling and detatkd list of 
amusements which could be pursued by a king. He could 
enjoy a good bath in a tank or could have the company of 
the family attendonU and royal ladies when tired of the 
state work. During Holt, he threw coloured water on the 
ladies with a golden syringe who also exchanged throwing 
of coloured water with him with the beat of dmms. The 
kings were also voy fond of swinging and from the content' 
penny* record we kno w that in the gardens of the royal palace 
there was amingeiiient for swings. The kings were fond of 
music and the coins and inscriptions inibnn us that Samudra 
Cupta and Kumam Gupta were past masters in this art. 
The Gupta mien! were also good horsemen and fond of 
sports. It is confirmed by the evidence of their coins. 

Iftmievcr, these amusements were meant for the leisure 
hours and were not intended to interfete wjih llietr daily 
duties. The kings had many religious duties to perform and 
hod to prove that they were ruling in accordance with the 
laws of the land. They were worshippers (rf Vishnu and 
Siva. 

During nonnal times the king devoted a part of his day 
to the adrnhdiitrfttJon of justice and pcrfonnaiicc of other 
political iind adiuImsn^va~in)rRr&:Tlc W'os tlio custodiim of 
the property of tte state and the protector of his subjects. 
Prbiectldn of Ihe j^plc was possible only if the king was 
vciy vigilant and there wav a strong army. The country, 
us is known from the account of Fahicn, was in a nourish* 
ing condition. Crimes were rare and roads were safe. 
This goes lo prove the interest evinced by the rulers in the 
u-dfare of thdr people and wc cun say that the Gupta rulers 
stood by Ihc principles and the insuueiions contained in the 
Hicred and law books. They were benevolent despots. 
They dealt siernty with law-breakers, and law>abiding dti- 
jens were always loved and respected by them, They never 
tried to force their opinions on their councils of ministers 
ami paid heed to the genuine gricvsnces of the people. 
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The inscriptiens id! us about anoihar impoThtfit duiv 
of the king. He was f^quiTCd to protect his people from 
faiuine, goods, fire and othet caliimitics and to give all 
possible relief- From the inscripiion of SkanUa Gupta, 
which gives a vivid account of the destructfon wrought by 
the breaches in the Sudaisana Ijake. we gather that the 
king and his council of mlmstere stood day and night by the 
side of the nffgeted people to give them all possible help. 
They rested only when prosperity was restored to the region. 
Law books make it obligatory for a king to lake all pre- 
cautionary measures and to follow a wdl-pU^cd policy 
to avert, as far as possible, these calamities. It is slated that 
whenever a calumity fails over the people, it is the mond duty 
of the king to take immediate stq» to overcome the crisis. 

From the study of the coins and mscriptions we know 
that the Gupta rulers look keen interest m th e advunoe - 
ment of the different arts and education in TRe coUnii^. 
The ttrb'^sculptore a.nd polhlliig. cio-» itcrer a^n rcaobeJ 
the heists attained during the Gupta pmuxL The country 
enjoyed a cultunil prognss never experictu^ before. The 
university of Nahinda which was patronised by the Gupta 
monarchs became an ideal place of edtication and students 
from all over the world Rocked to it for instructioti. 

Chahkels of Authohttv 

From the account of Kalidasa wc know that the rulers 
moved about with great pomp and splendour. TlKy 
were always accompanied by pmsidans and dancing girls. 
The cities which they visited were decorated majestically 
with flowers and buntings and people stood in reverence in 
rows on both sides of the road from where the king pussed- 
Tbcy could not approach him and could only liavc a glimpse 
at him from a dUtance, He was accompanied by an Imperial 
bearer with the Imperial standard. Except the ministers, 
no commoner htul ait access to the king. There was thus a 
necessity of the use of some means of communication between 
the king luidhis subjects through which the king could make 
his robjects acquainted with his pleasure and displeasure. 
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with his orders and with his policy in re^rd to I he Adminis- 
iratjon. The ftrsi of these (enns was Anka. It means an im¬ 
pression of a royal seal. The second w'as Sasotta. It meam 
an order of the king for the people or for his feudal subjects, 
ft WAS by means of these orders that he ruled over his 
vast empire, lie conveyed his orders to his viceroys. He 
conlkmed feudal nobles in their respective ureas through 
ihcse orders. His insirueiio ns were Issued in writing. It 
is described in the contemporary law bookslhnt the oluccrs 
or the servants of the king w'cre to go by his written orders. 
Th^ could disregard u verbal order without any fear of 
being punished. Ii is further mentioned that a king or a 
royal olhcer, who worked without the written order or instruc¬ 
tions. were thieves. Tlic real authority dM not lie in the 
kings but in their seal. It meant very much and was to be 
obeyed and respected. A chailen^ to the royal seal meant 
a rehetiton which was punished with death. 

S<isanka was the thiid means which meant the seal of 
the king utilised in the issue of on edict of the government. 
The fourth channel W'os Nornannidra which means a seal 
wherein the name of the king who issued it was mcntiancd. 
The lillh was Ghoshana through which an order of the 
govemmenL was conveyed to the pubUc. 

The Guptas ruled over India for about 275 yeara. The 
type of government established by them has attracted the 
attention of many writers. It is very diflkult to give a 
particular label to it. Of the period of Samudra Gupta we 
can say that it was a feudo'federal structure. Prom the 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription we come to know that Samudra 
Gupta did not onnea alt the conquered states into his empire 
but restored them to the rulers whom be had defeated in the 
battle-iicld. But for the nine states of ihc north he Allowed 
the republican tribes and frontier states to enjoy lutemal 
autonomy after they had acknowlcdgiod his supremacy. 
Some historians hold the view that the Gupta empire was 
divided between the two sons of Kumara Guptu I after his 
death and two parallel governments were estabUshd over 
Northern India. Tbcie were no disturbaticcs and the two 
governments flourislied side by side in harmony like two 
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horses yoked together before a cairiage. This type of 
govenunent was known as D^airajya. 

The govcmtnetit con bJso be described as Samrajya. 
in this type of goverainent the peopk and the feudat lords 
oi/oyed internal auiononiy*/' The govcmnient did not 
ini^cre in the alTaln of the coh siitucnt states. The customs, 
which were in vogue before iniegraiiou. renuiined uiulis* 
tiirbed. The vilUge panchayats were the deddiag factor in 
aJI the cases of disputes, tlowcvci, the authoriLy of the 
government was to he renewed, by the supreme lord, i.e. the 
Gupta emperor. This is proved from a description in the 
AUahalMd Inscription wb^n it U stated tlml the feudal 
lords visited the royal court to pay their homage and get 
iikstmcitons and the necessary authority for the enjoyment 
of thdr powers in thdr respective Tnnds through the Gupta 
seal whi^ bore the stamp of Goruda. 

The last type of government which could be attributed 
to the Gupta set-up is Sarvabhauma. The Gupta emperor 
was considered as the sole authority and the real sovereign 
of the state. He was the most honoured tn oil the lands and 
exercised supreme authority. Some writers feet that the 
Gupta administration was a cross between Sarvahhnuma and 
Samrajya. h soems to be nearer to the truth, as the king, 
althou^ he was the supreme anthorit>v always took his 
people in his confidence and never went against their wishes. 

Council of Ministees 

The Gupta rulers were t»mtitutional monnrehs. They 
ruled over the counuy with the help of a council of mlois- 
tcK The iniUluUon of coandllors is very Hncieni in India. 
Perhaps in the whole of Hindu ]xriod there was no monarch 
who ruled without thnr assitinncc. The council was. 
however, known by different names, References about it 
arc found in Arthoshiutra. It is also mcntioivcd in die 
Buddhist and Jainist records, Ii was inseparable from 
ror*iliy. HowTcver, composition of the council in the Gupta 
peri^ differs from that of the Mauryns. While i^autilya- 
m hi& ArdiMhastra advises the kmg to take the counsel of 
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ihrcc to four mmisters, the Oupia rocords do not soecifv 



coonciltors perhaps dqxndcd tin the king's ixinvenicnce. 
The ministers were udvisod to refer to the tkeisions taken 
by their predecessors in different cases and take advantage 
of their counscb. The couttciliars were advised to take 
up the right line of action in the interests of the state. They 
were required to maintain complete Mctecy in the matters 
of the stale and not to discuss such matteis in pubEic. 
It has been stated that the king of Padtnavati met KU doom 
bccai^ he used to discuss the important secret matters ofthe 
state in the presence of a bird sarika who recited them loudly 
in public later. The councillors wtse advised to hold meet* 
inga of council at plaoes which were inacccuiblc to the 
general pubik. 

The importance of the council has been described in 
detail by Kalidasa and at tier contemporary writers. The 
mmisiers have bccfl_de jgriJM_M.tKU. a oQhe 

ooumry. Whene^ the kin g wa s away from his kingdom, 
iKETKlSilmsirilFb^pf the ^jc was carried' dh’By BTs'miniav 
lers. Ft IS odnUrmed by the records of the period of Samudra 
Oupu. ^en a king was weak, minor or liuiurious, the 
responsibility of the mimsters increased. In fact alt the 
important projects and the dedsicn^ origttuited from the 
council rtf ministers. 

The bw*gi\era of the Gupta period attach great impor* 
tance to the council. Dr. Jayaswal holds the view that the 
Gup I a kings did not have the veto power. This is, however, 
not above dispute as we have scvrral instances on record to 
prove that the kings had their own w‘ay in times, of emergency. 
There are, however, instances when the kings sacrificed the 
most cherished desire if it was disapproved by their coundt, 
Chandra Gupta IE was a favourite son of Samudra Guptn 
but presumably he could not succeed his father in spite of 
his selection by Samudra Gupta because the coanert of 
ministers did not wish him to be the successor. Sukraniii 
says Unit a king may be a past master in all the sdence^ 
and state-emfL but be should never take up the sote respon¬ 
sibility of the state anti reach inipoftanl decisions wiilumt the 
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t>f his coiiiicillo«. If Jic did not follow this line of 
action he was bound to bind himself into trouble, 

QUAUnCATJOXS tlF CousoLLons 

From ihe Cdnictnporary records it appeara that the 
ministe^ and the councillors belonged lo a particular 
of pwplc. The king was advised to take his cdiui- 
aUoTs p^embly from amongst the progeny of the minis’ 
tm. The appointment of the ministers was generally 
h^ttary. The Guptas chose their minktem from here' 
dJiaiY ramjhes as is evident from the phrase, dnvayaarapta- 
^hivya, which occurs in aa inscription of Ointidra Gupto IL 
nttt not. ho^;eT, a hard and fast rule ami merit used 
to be the real criterion for appointment to this post. The 
mtn obj^i was to nm the administrative machinery in the 
hestpossjblciiKiincr. Thus, norraally, thecouncators usesd 
jo Ik tamc^ administrafTfiiv Tt w^ig-urdasi" 

suitoble merv for ihc ipmSlcrship. 
Qualifications were bud down for iliis purpose. ‘^“Hafifir 
ihpr to be from respectable families of friendly dSspo- 
SJI^, They should be teamed, conversant in 

v!; sboifldbcjjpj^csL_to^ndem: 
enthusiastic and firm m ihdr annHe in the facT^nEftw^ 
andwmpl^tcd probto. They sljourd b^ hiindsome and 
a reserv&TtehjpcramemranTlBov^^ 


Ditties ok the Council ok Mi.'jisTnE.s 

«r toifisiere has been described as the bask 

of the csistence of a king. He has been advised to work 
in contooaacc wito hii coimca as the security of the country 
dciK idcd upon us co-opcRuion, Similarly, iho membS 

k ^ f maintain verv- strict secrecy 

about the dchbcraliont of their meetings. ' 5«recy 

Writes differ about the working of the council TTw 
Cupms did not have a small cabinet It was an extended 
one and mchuW ex^ on the various matters of the ituie, 
Ith dutyj ^a^ tender expert adviceJ o iIk Ung. full 
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finectiiae of ihc co uiicU wsw held when some imjiortanl 
mnUer of policy was utida- c^ideraTrott. The deda ioo 
aifriv«rHf’^uClr!i‘SiUmg was oonvcyw! lo thojdng through 
the chief mig tster. Wc get a reference to ifis pt^iico in 
-‘Mabvileagnimitram*, wherctn, the niinistcr reports to the 
king that they had resolved how the affairs connected with 
VJdarbha should be set tied and wished to know the king's 
opinion. This points out that the cabinet as a whole, and 
not members in their individual cspaeitii^, were responsible 
ro the king. He could consult ministers individukity but 
important matters were always consideted by a full meeting 
of the cabinet. Sukmniti, however, tells us that the king 
should ask for the opinion of his ministers in thdr individual 
capacities in writing. Then he should compare their argu¬ 
ments with his own opinion and arrive at a decision which 
would thus be devoid of any undue bias. This would a;l<io 
enable the king lo judge the capacity of each one of his 
ministers to think, argue and grasp. Manu, however, says 
that ft king should consult his mintsters tndlvidUHlly as well 
as in the council and should arrive at a decision which he 
con.t)ders to be correct, Kautilya too holds a. somewhat 
similar view'. This is also endorsed by fCalidasa in his ‘Mala- 
vih:lgnimitralll^ wherein the niiaistcr j> pleased to inform the 
king that his views were in accordance with Ihc decision al¬ 
ready arrived at by the coundl. This lends support to the 
view that the ministers first obtained the views of their king 
on a j>anicular matter of the state before disclosing to him 
iheir dccLsion. 

Several llTiiitations were, however, imposed on the coun¬ 
cil of ministers while discussing a pailteulBr subject. They 
hud lo reffiiin from making pefsoaal remarks during dis^ 
eusstoo. They should not locio their tempeni when opposed 
and bad the Itberty of expression. The dudston was arriv¬ 
ed at by the rnajcirity of votes. It is mentioned in tlie con¬ 
temporary records that a king should not over-ride the deci¬ 
sion of his eabinct, as the mteresls of Ihe state would be 
utiv ersety aDTccted by such a decision. 

However, if the king felt that the decision of the majo¬ 
rity of the council was not very sound and the arguments 
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iulvanced hy some members oF ihc oounciJ, which were ntti 
acceptwi. WT:Te plaitsihlfc.,Jii; i \ea!n caJJ the mee ting of 
to council to disciKs JheiMue^llpwevcrJndnh^HSr- 
wh^ u decision had been anived at unanimousJy by hw 
i^bmet, JC Wds in the ioteresti of the stale sis weft as the tine 
niinscir, lo cnilorsc thc^ viev^i. 


Some writeni hold ihat the Gupia kings, unlike thdr 
ptwJcecssort, gave a despotic rule to llie country. They 
twre voy strong kings and had captured the country by 
Jteir strength. Thq/LsWEe.npi bound. ta-Ohev t he s-oice of 
(he people and it woidd be surprising to say thni they agreftT 
to surrender the prerogatives of the crown to the council of 
immstors. The Gupta monarclis miglii have maintained a 
large conned of experts to mJviw them on the various 
maitors of state. They, however, «emcd to reserve to 

emergency they' 

h 11 tk »^k I hough I it expedient. Some wtticrs also 
nojci ihat thc council was not enlarged and Jt was of the same 
size as the ronnett of the Mauryss. However, experts on 
vanous afFairs were specially invited to attend the meetings 
king thought it proper. Some writen also 
now (hat no significance was attached to the word of the 
majority in the ddibcraitons of the council and si case was 

STM!'’!/’ - »ho cabinet were con- 

vmced that the dcasion wai correct. TTius. there was to be 
:i urmnimjty, 

1 nuiay duiiet io perform. - They liad 

Thc^j^'th f •“ttg and enthrone his suc^sbf ' 

my were ^ final authority during the period bctwceSlhc 
out-^mg king and the insiaJIaiion of the new ndcr. They 

people ah<njt*the day lo day develoti 
tnCflB of the affairs during this period, they rauW hoJ^ 

? secrecy about the dealfi bfii king in the 
10 tenals of the state. When u king died without heir, 
hut Ihs queen wax pregnant, the mioistcri called a meeting 
of the commoners and took a. decision to the trartBfer c»f the 
power 1(1 the ttqjeetaiil chief queen during the period of her 
conception. They vitre the custodians of and order 
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b ihc counitjf during this p<Trodl. Il w'as their duty tt> 
sec dial a qualified king was untilroried. Their vokc cirrioil 
much vvdght OK is evidctu from the svccussion of Rama 
Gupta after Samudra Gupta. But for their opposition 
Santudni Gupta would have been succeeded by Cliattdra 
Gupiu Vikramaditya. We come across a similar refcTence 
in the earlier pari of the Allahabad Pillar Inscription, where 
Samuiira Gupta is selected us a successor by Chandra Gupta I 
with the approval of his council Thu minhicrs had a very 
r esponsible and tou gh job durinn the period of the transfer 
olpower fromooc king to hSluow^of.' Tt is evident 
iTiui TFic cbuhcIT br mTmsticrs was not only an advisory 
body to Iho king but it also exercised a very sirong mflucnce- 
over the king iind the body politic of the stale and was really 
the governing authority. Although the king wpis the symbol 
of all power, he hud to subordinate his will and views !<► 
his council of ministers several times and Had to rule in 
accordance with the advice tendered by il. 

Pldple's AsSEMaLII^ 

Tlie 'Sabha’ and jSapiiiil were two impo^nt {Krliticul 
urganisaliQns Jurin# the Vrtic Age, When the Aryans 
seUTcd down in the Gungclic plain and the tribal life started 
di^ppearing fast and smaJI principalities sprouted over the 
whole of Nonhem India, the Sabha and started . 

decaying. They lost iheir rugionul character £ml horame 
fniTy*'udvisory bodies to the king. The situation, however, 
changed during the Cupta period. The Sabha seems lo- 
biiv'c enjoyod & good position. The kings pronounced, 
again and again, in their public spuccltes, that they wanted 
to mle Aryavitrta and give it a unity and national chamctCT. 
They could not ignore ibe induence which the Suhhu. os u 
political orgaoisulion and a popular assembly of the people, 
enjo>x:tJ in the body politic of die stale. It consisted e$sen- 
liahy of the representatives of the people. Presumably, 
it included all such nITIctitls tis had eitliet retired or were 
serving on the various advisory councils. To what extent it 
exercised influence over the king or h»d its uiy in the sliup^ 
ing of the destiny of the vtnte b not very clear. Ifowevcr, 
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from ihc tascrtpuons jinil seals of iKe lime it appear? ihiit 
tiic kings summoned llii? eoitnctt '^Heneypr ihgic ww an 
^nergeii^ ^soiw important miitier was proposed to be 
Gupta I summon^ (T\vhen be pro^s> 
ed to dioosc Samwdra Gupta as his heir. One of the chief 
causes of the fall of Rama Gupia and the acoev'i-ion of 
Chandra Gupta Jl was the unpopubrity of the former and 
the popularity of the Jailer with ihh assembly, tt 
seems that during this period the king nominated hW sue- 
ccssoT bu; final approval was given by tlic Sahbu. 

MACniNtillV OF CiOVEANSttiNT 

It has been stated earlier that in the udntlnistration 
of the Slate the king was assisted by V'team of rninistcK ’ 
who were drawn from various pans of ihe^iah;, Un¬ 
fortunately We do not have the details of this council Jind 
have to clcpci^ upon the scanty itiformation available to 
us from inscriptions and seals of this period. We come 
ruimcs of several officers called Komaramatyas. like 
Hnrtscna. Sikhurasvamin and Prithvi Sena from the records 
^Samudra Gupta, Chandra Cupia II and Kumara Gopia. 
Py belonged to high class of ofGcersof the Imperial Guptas, 
Pwliaps there were other c^egorics of oAicers aho about 
which unfortunately wc do not have any inromnation at 
pt'^nt. These officers did not belong to the royal families 
•mo were presumably drawn from the Brahamonos who as 
a class wielded great influence over the Guptas. They 
were very much respected by the rulers and were addressed 
'cry pwpcctably by them in correspondence. Their advice 
was seldom dLsregawM and even if a king had lo use his 

^ » way calcuktod not to hurt 

their fcdings. Kalidasa has also used very digniricd and 
cswptioiiH) phrases for this category of ofRtwrs like Bhavan 
and Arya. 

Among the Kumaramatyas of the first rank we may per- 
hap [ticlude the tncifibci^ of ihc cnhirtci wfio wcfc the vir* 
tua] rulers of the suite. One of them pnestdL'd over the 
meetings of the council. Me was perhaps known as Malta- 
kumaramatyn, akhotigjj we have not so far Lome lucross this 
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?'“■'? ‘■“‘^Piions »r ,„h. He «,» 

‘bj S=rii;« he "“d 

Be5id« the VhSt'''' ‘“‘"”“'ra>»n of the state. 

™.yas eatn^ted oV^™I“^i^J'd'^Jrenrs':f 

iin 1 tept (he dej^rtmcni of finiincc direcUv 

•tWilion, teas alto giwii 
ih^SejdROTe otIW Rotifelio, the minisiir-fte^ 
noe teas kioe ancTtt^reeBtfifl tn 

oTTa^t:;'?^' . 0 him* m “ 

^ ™e .hal"cl,‘^'“ ^ miS; ™ 

S,.,cd« i I monarefe w<TC conversant with the 
rations, they had a cotmeU in the mallen of tow and iuetin 

I ncTC was another minisier m dm™ of forden affiiFn 

i^n frifnriru - J ^ Gupla rnonurclts had to miitn- 

were idi hordcfiiig states, Tlius they 

n«-. wi* ’ degotmted alliances on bdmJf of ike irme 
P/^unmbly. he was known os Sandh^rrSa 

Besides tJte« top-ranking minisicfs, there were several 

In the Dnmodarpur Copper 

nation of Kutnaraoiaiya. who was a district offkajr It 
lends support to the fad that there iverc different gnidcs of 
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K^niina«>-Bs and a iJistiici pfRccr mijOil be Ihe Kumura- 
matya of thi: second or ihc third grade. 

In offloert who enjoyed absolui* power 

fem K ^ betonged to the royal 

“? or Kumara Gupta r 

i?d which were hithem nserv- 

to enmm^ ®ombm or the royal family were thrown open 

their ^n«?r These provincial governors htiJ 

w <»umcllori 10 help them tn the adminisirotion of thdr 

provinces were further subJjvidol 
Ullage, which vuis under the control of a gram/m. 
itnii adrntrusiraiion. on the whole, wiia a well- 

'T'- r™™ 
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kineill" 1»0J« reveals that the 

I 'Tv ndminhimtor of 

of ttr™« ««=" 

.h. ^:^y j^Th r^r ■'' -f«»>“’« “'■ 

nr Iilv emperors svcrc enlightened ruJere. A study 
^ their mscitiMions and seals tells n, that they were fultv 
Wiiversaoi with the laws of the land. Tli !hZ St iJwl 

Sl^^thirth^T** Bnltafiwti. Naroda and Kaivayana. 

matters of adminisimlion of the Jaws of the land 
He was the ^rroan of the supreme conn and The final 
appellate auihomy. He delegated his powers to judges who 

triei junior courts at the dLs- 

, most popular court in 

hc j^icial bcfmrchy wns tht^dlbie 

In some aises the supreme court of ihe Itmg functSted 
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aw the mitiaJ court. From timas inimeoKinaJ Uic 
os«cmblies eiijoyej vast powers ani! a majority «f civil 
pules and imnor criminal^ cases were disposed, of by it* A 
case wVirrouj^t“BSf6fe thc vilt^ coun^^^ only when the 
representatives of a particular community had faded to 
wtUe the dispute among their meinben, in tile case of 
disMiisfaction with tbs dedsitm of a village council, the 
ptamiUr could approach the district court. If he was dts- 
saUsHed with the judgement given by the districi court he 
C^ld tedge an appeal with the chief judge of the prorince 
atw fi nally wit h the ^tig. It was, however, very seldom 
ril?'3eers*on given by a district or provincial court was set 
asjde hy the supreme court of the king. The people had 
great regard for the taws of the land whkh had oome down 
to them from generations since the ancient days. They 
t^k them as sacted ami submitted to them without any 
objection. 

The king, according to Gautama, was guided in the 
administration of justice by laws of three types t 

(0 The Vedas, the Dhomiashastras and the other 
holy scriptures, 

(w) All such customs and usagi^s of the committee, 
localities and Kula, which were not contrary to the 
sacred law. 


(iVV) Customs and laws in vogue among the dilTcreni 
groups of society like cultivators, herdsmen, moneys 
tenders, traders, artisans, ctc. 


ancien t ta^^ wgge simple. MMily.jhcrc ftcte no 
wriitentaws. iTowever, the people were, more than 
ffed by iho drasions of the court. When arriving at a detd- 
ston a court kept in view the folJowing four points(i) 
11 tried its best 10 ascertain the real truth. It was possible 
^ly by n thorough scnitiny of a case, Gautanui has 
thus described the procedure in vogue 'Reasoning was the 
chtcT means of amvmg at rhe truth employed by the king. 
In difficulty, decision was given after consulting Brahmonas 
who had grown old in gaming knowledge of the Vedas. 
Sometimes, truth was dtscriminatod from fotsdiood by 
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cx^tion tif witiicsstt by the king, ihc Pradvivaka or a 
firahmana who was ocmversant with lie bw/ 

(li) pfercTcna: to, rather based ib dcoision oa. 

“ Tcspcetable and rdbhic oijin of the 

A» in majority 
witness an eye-witness or furnished 
hf to tlw bc3i of his knowledge, there could scftlom 

^ trusted people of the area of 

lnrw?T,!7^^’ Period the Ung had 

f invi <*r faw and order and lo report 

evidence of the inddenbin 
^ (lependablc people helped tic govern* 

ment to a gnat extent to arrive at a correct decision, 

dcDcn^ ^ *'1'^ government 

4lwavs^t^ of sockly, Iherr customs were 

custom.^flSV amving at the judgment These 

rastems and um^ were preferTed even to the new b^s 

^ - 

“'“ '“<' '*■''' on inilhfulnes, 

o.d'rirjS"^’.^'™^""" -^- ‘‘"I*-* 

ll.»lTlte bnT 'O' jo-*™' 

iudici” ^r'. J?: ^ •<■ Ite 

juaitiai ijwj the Capias were very complicated 

Indian soil and had ihcir own cusiotm and institutions 

He J^moidr^rr.''*”^ FOiector of the bruL 

He i*iiv required to maintain law and order in his empire 
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arid was the chief-judge, n wiLVt^Apccicd liim Ip rulc itt 

the weak cpuid live 

C^ti ict, As an administrator of the law the king had 
alsp lo see that tljcipumshnicnl inflicted w'as sufftdent and 
did not nxceeJ~~^he limits. In ihc inscription of Skatida 
GupTii It IsliofjJty asserted that the punishment given was 
proportionate to the crime or guilt of a person and nobody^ 
was oppressed unduly. The Gupta kings felt proud of ihdr 
jidmtntstralton based on the laws of the Lntid. It has been 
asserted in the AlLahnbad Pillar Inscription that Samudm 
Gupta established a governTnent based InTpely on the Dhar- 
mashasims. At the time of their coronation, the Gupta 
kings lind to take a pledge that they would always chastise 
the wicked and the criminal. The conipiiri,son of Samudra 
Gupta and Skandn Gupta with Lord Vanina amply confinns 
their assertion in this respect. In fact, without law and 
order no government could exist and tt was for their good 
government, a long spdl of peace and prosperity, that the 
Guptas have been complimented by the litstorians. 

The ancient Inw-givers bad prescribed punishments in 
accordance with the gravity of the offence. However, it was 
emphasised again and again that the king was the protector 
of the W'cnk and the oppiussed, and should treat his people 
li^c his children. This leaves no douhi about the good m- 
leniions and sincerity of tlic Guptas. They gave equal op¬ 
portunities to all thdr people, high or low. They did not 
show any partiality to cither of the two parties and gave 
thdr judgment in public in accordance with the bws of the 
land. U is stressed upon the king in Sukraniti that he 
should richer listen to law suits alone. It is further 
stated that king or the cornictilors should never try 
the 4^es rVt Carnera. The petitions and appeals of the 
people should be heard by the king in the presence of 
ministers. Manuva's Dhurmashnstra, which wo-s faiib- 
fuUy followed by the Gupins. says that the adnunislxator 
of Law is the rc^ king, the ruling authority, and thesurdy 
for the populotion. It is further stated in this book that the 
king wh<» employs it properly, prospers, but if he ignores it 
and adopts unfair means, ^/tda destroys him. It cannot 
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be wk-lded by dictalors. Only an honest king tfuc lo his 
coronauoQ ooih, who goe by the Sliostnis^ and rules with 
the co-operation of his niintstm Could wield Ihc sccplTc. 

From what is stated above it is clear that there wa^ no 
place for a king who tried to take the la^vs of the land into 
his own hands. The Shastras go to the extent of advising the 
people to revolt against a despotic ruler and to destroy him 
rather than submit to his dtctatoiial rule. It is enjoined 
upon the king that at itines he should ascenoin the opinion 
of tltc people about bis policy and the various measures 
enforoed by him. The government was in fact a trust with 
him and he had always to take his people in confidence. 
If he found that the pwple did not approve htfi policy, it 
WHS in hit interest and in the interest'^ the state to with* 
draw alt such measures and to enforce only such laws os 
w'ure popular and were in the interests of the people. 

It WHS also enjoined upon the king to ascertain the true 
implications of a law from the old experienced people, well* 
versed with the laws, when there was the slightest doubt, 
rather than to deliver a wrong judgmenL 

As stated earlier, there was a great development in the 
judicial functions of the king during the Gupta period. 
According lo Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Guptn the Sabha 
became the chief constitutional advisory body to the king 
and tile Judicial powers were delegated to permanent the 
judges. 

it was not only on the king bat also on hb council 
thal the law'-givers of the lime imposed moral and rcli^ous 
restricdons. When the country did not prosper, or die 
people were not happy, or the army grew weak, or the royal 
treasury became empty due to the policy of the minuters, 
tir there wus a despotic king, tlierc was no Justifscation for 
their existence. It was enjoined upon the minUicrs to keep 
a very strict watch over the king and his policy and to 
establish in the coimtty a comiitutional monarchy whcrdti 
the people's interests were kept to the forefront and the 
felf-interests of the king or the minisicrs were relegated to 
the lost. The ministers hod lo dcat with all the important 
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matters of policy sincerely witBout feeling jealous of one 
another if ilicir vicw*pQmU oti a certain subject were not 
approved by the majonty of their colleagues It was tilso 
in Ihdr jntereti to see Utul all the decisions on the slate 
problems and matters of policy were wrtiicn dcniTi. The 
Shastras go to ihc extent of wymg tliat a king, or his minis¬ 
ters, who took decisions verbally, and who did not reduce the 
laws of the land or their decisions to writing \s'erc no better 
than thieves. The king had always lo respect the law and 
for twjy lapse was to be awarded punishment which was 
thousand times the pimishmcni laid down for the same 
crime for a couunoiicr. Simitarly, there was » very severe 
penalty for a panch or a judge of a couri who Ignored 
law in order to please the king ora member of hU council, 
it is stated by Narada tlnii ihe jury which gave a vcnUct 
against Dharma, was not considered to be moral. The 
judtcuit assembly was not to be consulted at all. but when 
done, a fair opinion should be delivered. The man, who 
either keeps silent or drivers a decision contrary to justice, 
is a sinner. 

There was a striking contrast between the judicial 
^stem prex-aJeat in India during this period and the 
one prevalent in the Western eounlrics. Up to the 17th 
century the judges were considered as lions under die crown 
in England. It was not the cose even ISOO yean earlier 
in India. The judges had to deliver their judgment in 
accordance with the laws of the land which had to be imple¬ 
mented by the king and his administrative machinery. The 
judges had to assess the extent of crime and decide upon the 
appropriate punishment. Even in the eases of appeal 
agoimi their decisions, the king had several limitatioits. 
The jud^ were nonmJJy teamed people drawn from the 
commujiity of the Bmhmanas. As they were fully conver¬ 
sant with the laws of the land, it was very difficult for ihe 
king to decide contrary to their decision. They had already 
gone through (he details of the ease with tlic help of a group 
of jurists so thoroughly that very little scope was left for the 
Idng to find new points on which he could over-rule their 
judgment. Secondly, the king had to decide the eases 
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not in hu individual capacity but in bis council which was 
a team of expe^. They had to view the case from le^aJ 
aspects in the light of the precedents. It will not be oui of 
place to mention here that the king’s proctamuLions, edicts 
or siiecial oidcta could no: have been bindmg in tlic 
majoriiy of cases as Jm orders ranked only ttuid in order of 
priority. The first two priorities belonged to the sacixd 
laws of the land and customs and usages. The king’s coun¬ 
cil was drawn from the Brahinanas. Kutyayana, however, 
tells us that merchants of high birth, who wens rich enou^ to 
‘Stand above the temptaiioiis of wealth, were elderly, esperi- 
encud, well-read and of good conduct, were also eligible for 
inclusicn in the council. The king’s decisions in die maitcr 
of law were mflucnced by his council which was also known 
as sabba. This council had virtimlty become an authority 
to tiy down the laws and this was a great check on the whini 
and caprin^es of the kings in the administration of justice. 

In the course of study of the inscriptions we come across 
the names of Mahadandanayaka and Mabaksbapatalika as 
the judkial officers during the Gupta period. Mahadanda- 
nnyj^a presumably combined in bimsdf the duties of a 
magistrate and a police officeT. Mahakshapaiuiika was 
tndmrge of the records of proceedings of the differBiil 
of law and the legal interpretatioas of various points given. 
Perh^ we may oomc across more names as more seals and 
inscriptions arc discovered. The orUce or court where the 
administration was located was perhaps called Adhikarna. 

According lo the opinion of some writers, there were 
four lypes of courts during the Gupta period. They were 
PraUsihim (city and viOi^c courts appointed by the monarch), 
Mudritfl (court of Pradvivaka). Apaniiisthiia (a circuit court) 
and Sasito (a court which was presided over by the ting) 
For the forests and other similar places there used to be 
mobile courts. This is conBnncd by an extract of rhe text 
of Brihaspaii cit^ by Mayukha. whkh says that for the 
benefit of the resi^nts of forests the court should be in the 
Ibrcst. for soldiers it should be in the army and for merchants 
in the market 
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Dr. R.K. Mookeijt writes that the local bodies 
independence during Che Hindu period who had the power 
of independent tegislatioo. When the people sinned lead¬ 
ing a setiied life, tliesc local bodies rnuned laws, which re¬ 
gulated the UTo of the Mitimunity, by common consent, 
Uy long usage these laws beenme part and pared of the 
people and it became virtually impossible for the later rulers 
10 challenge these and to try to substitute these by other 
laws. Even the great law-givers like Gautama^ Norada and 
Brihaspait acknowledged the soundness of these laws and 
advised the kings to give them prcrcrcncc over the new laws 
which the kings might introduce. However, it was explicitly 
understood that these laws were to be preferred only if 
they did not clash with the sacred laws of the land. As the 
Gupta kings aimed at tlie establishment of a popular govern¬ 
ment, they always kept before them such laws of the dilTer* 
cm communities. They advised their judges to give their 
decisions in eccordance with these When dispensing 
justice, the king always consulted the wiseman of the com¬ 
munities who had framed these laws, his counsellors and the 
Judges. Thus, in the htw court the first priority was given 
to the sacred laws, the second to the laws of the diflerent 
communities and local bodies, and die third to the king's 
bw. It was the duly of the king to sec that nobody viobi- 
cd these bws and tliat these were en forced with all strict¬ 
ness. All those who went against them were punished. 
They were even deponed from the countty. Throu^i these 
bws an agreement was peesumed to have been reached 
among the community as a whole. According to Brihospatf 
the deed of agreement was a document of mutual un^- 
standing executed by the people of a silluge not against the 
interests of the king, and in accordance with the law's. 

Narada gives us many names of the bodies responsible 
for the axlminUtnuion of justice. The smallest of these was 
a kwfii dr a family meeting. The government and the com¬ 
munity Hlwoys desired llutt a dispute should be settled in 
the family itself if it was between the members of ihc some 
family. The meeting of a family, where such cases W'cre 
considered, was known as kula. The head of the family 
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in $ticb Gss^ bad eld indisputable posittoii imd hi^ docisjon 
was binding on both the parties. When a case was nol dis¬ 
posed of sadsfactorily by a fcula, it was brought before the 
community called srent. In (he case of dissaiisfactioit with 
the decision of these lower bodies the ease was tnkco to j^mui 
or village assembly. Higher lo gana was the law court 
presided over by an ofTicer appointed by the king. The ulti* 
mate court was the king’s court to w’hich. according to 
Narada, lay the last appeaL Against its judgment there 
was no appeal. The case, however, uouid be submitted to 
the king for review and rocousideration, 

Narada has written tiiat a trustworthy man of the 
locality can be Uic best judge and it was always better for 
the government to call him and ascertain itie truth of the 
case. In addition to the judges, other people were also 
attached U» a court to keep the records, They were an 
accountant and a scribe. They maintained an up-to-date re¬ 
cord of all the cases. When a ease went up to the supreme 
court the relevant records were studied by the council of 
ministers and the king. The king also had some trulhfut 
and confidential men from the difTcrenl iucalilics to bis 
service. Besides summoning the witnesses and the two 
parties involved in a dispute he also required reliable peo¬ 
ple lo be called at the tune of the hearing of the case. 
This work was ctiimstcd to the men of the iowest class. i.c.. 
the Sudras. In some eases it became hereditary. 

The village court was located at the meeiing place 
of the vilbp; panchayat, the district and the provincial 
courts had ihcir headquariem in the principal town of 
the district and the capital of a province, respcctivdy. 
The supreme court was located on the outskirts of a royal 
palace and the king presided over Us sessions. The court 
of law was known by the name of sabha, A Judge was 
popularly known as pradvivata. While ramor disputes were 
disposed of at the district court level, important and 
all such cases as involved imposition of capitai punishment 
came up before the supreme court Brihaspaii writes that the 
rcsponsibfliiy for the award of corporal and capital punish¬ 
ment vested with die sabha. This is^ however, coniraiy 
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t9 svlmt has txei) staled by Fahten. According to him 
there was no death penalty or any other corponit punishment. 
The criminals were only ^ed lightly or heavily accoiding to 
the merits of each case. In the case of lepeatcd attempts 
at lebctlion the right hand of the culprit was cut off. This, 
however, does not appear to be true. Other contemporary 
records bear witness to several inhurim modes of in&'cting 
punishments. The inhuman punishments were in vogue dtiT' 
tng the Gupla period. It is evident from the contemporary 
account of Dandin, In a siaiemem he throws an indirect 
hint on a brutal punishment meted out to a king's minister. 
Etefore awarding capitid punisbnient both the king and the 
chief justice made pretty sure that this would meet the ends 
of Justice and was not in excess of the crime committed by 
the doomed person. Narada enjoined upon a king to have 
judges who are very wdUversed tn the IS tides of the law 
and their sulnlivisioiis. They hod to be weU>eonveTSani 
w'itb the different branches of sciences, strong-willed 
and patient enough to pass sentence on the murderers 
and such other malfactors as had become a menace to the 
society. There were three ways to dispose oT a case. The 
first was the disposal by arbitration, the second was the 
law-suit and the third by ordeal. In (he first case (he experts 
of the panictilar class or community, to which the two par¬ 
ties belonged, were summoned to settle the case amtcably 
and to avoid unneces-saiy Ittigarion and wastage of time, 
money and energy in mutual disputes. The second alter¬ 
native was that of the law suit. It was enjoined upon the 
government offrckls not to launch a law suit ordmaiily. 
However, the common people could hk a suit if they could 
not get justice either from their community or thdr village 
punchayuL The case tvas thoroughly investigated and if 
it was foimd.. that the ptaintiff was justified, and was really 
>m aggrieved party, summons were issued to the offender 
and he was given some date on which he should produce 
Itimscir before the court. If he absconded, warrants for his 
arrest were issued. The hearing began as soon as he was 
arrested and produced before the court. The defendant was 
given an opportutiiiy to defend himself and to prove his 
innocence through witnesses or documoitoty evidence. 
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Wjute&ses of noble birth who uniJersiood the law and who 
ttwe respectable^ were tTivited from the locality where the 
incident had tohen piact. Their statemenis wiere recorded 
nnd given due eonsideretioiL It h interesting to note that 
in the case of theft when a part of the booty was recovered 
froin a thief, the culprit was forced to meet the chums of 
the total loss suiTcred by the plalntiE. 

The seals and inscriptions of Kumare Gupta provide 
sulfldent evidence of his zeal for the establishment of a 
benevolent govtmmenL Kalidasa perhaps had him in his 
imagination when he wrote in Raghuvamsa, that during 
his reign even the wind dared not touch the otodies of drun¬ 
ken women who lay senseless on the Ihoroughwny to rlie 
pleasure-ground- T^c king diligently perused the various 
cases, brought before him. It Is home out by a sioty told 
by Kalidasa. He states that a merebam died in a ship¬ 
wreck. The king was informed about it. According to 
the bw of the land the whole of his property was to be vested 
in the king, as the merchant bad left behind no son. *rhe 
king, however, investigated the case further and it was found 
that one of the wives of the raerehant was pregnant. The 
king did not confiscate the property and it was restored to 
the widow of the deceased when a child was bora to her. 

Kalidasa tells us that when, a thief was caught red-handed 
he vi'os awarded capita] punishment. The Intlicuon of 
this punishment involved curious ceremonies. The con¬ 
demned person was annoinicd all over the body by red 
sandal and was decorated with flowers. In some cases the 
dead body was iven embellished with ornaments. The most 
common forms of capital punisbinent were trampling under 
the feet of an elephant,, throwing before a hungry lion, etc. 
If the criminal happened to be a Brahnuma he wju only 
blinded. 

The king ensured a very strict watch over gambling 
deni, houses of prostitutes, ruined templet and the wine 
shop*. These ptaoe* were the favourite haunts of the thiev¬ 
es other o-ifflinals. The owners of the wine houses were 

of npow .ho holpod Uk sov«„D„otr.t“^T"r 
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such pcnons. Totiure lo death and several Gthcf types of 
inhuman punishmcjits were also awarded. This is home 
ont by the Junagarh Rock fuscriplion. 

Df. N.C. Sen Gupta has given a very detailed account 
of the judicial proccdutc adopted by the government 
and the stages through which a ease normally passed 
till it was finally decided. He writes that only coses 
mvotving crime or serious socud ofTcnci^ could be initiated 
in the king’s court. However, as the time passed and the 
king's justice became very popular, tbe aggrieved people 
frequently approached him for redress. Whenever a cise 
was brought before it the court had to satisfy itself that the 
complaint was within the ambit of the law and only Ihen the 
summons were issued. Vajnavalkya says that the complaint 
of the plainiiffwas recorded. If it was found unsatisfactory 
the couTt rqected it straightaway. According to Manu the 
plaintiff hod to lodge the complami personally. However, 
Naraxla allows a brother or a father to act as attorney. 
According to him there were two types of complaints: one, 
which was made after the wrong had been done, and the 
other, when the plaintiff only apprehended danger. After 
the summons were issued and a date for hearing was fixed 
the parties had lo present themselves before the court and the 
healing began. 

Sukianiti has st-ated that the Pradvivalm and the meot' 
bers of the juty aseaxained, by majority of opinion, 
procedure in the supreme court, Decision was taken in 
the light of the old and coanw^raty laws, witnesses 
were examined, oaths Vicre admiaistered, the otdeals were 
resorted to, evidence was taken, opinion of the coenmunity 
was ascertained, etc. AAcr aU this had been done, the 
Pradvivnla tudsised the ting accordingly. 

The siaicmcnts of the two panics were recorded. If 
the plaintiff won the case sod the judgement was given in 
his favour, the defeadsni w^as awarded auitnble punish¬ 
ment or fin^. Nturada, Ka^ayana and Bribaspati, the three 
great con temporary law-givers, lay down that a decree, 
coniainiiig staiemcnts of the plaintiff and defendant, the 
points at Hsue. the particulars of the evidence, the decision 
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present, should be given to the ptaintifT. 

The penans who could act as witnesses in the civil and 
criminal cases hove been described by Mann, According 
to him house-holders and not ascetics could be witnesses. 
Their names should not bespoasored by dtluir of the two 
parties. They should be conversant with the laws and above 
ti^ptatinn. They should not be related to or estranged with 
either of the two parties. Majority of the opinion of wit¬ 
nesses was to be the criterion for deciding the issue, 

Dociunentury evidence had to be fifoduced by the two 
parties in the king's court and attested by a govemmeitt 
ttlTiciiil. This could also be done privately by the two parties 
and bear tlie signatures of reliable witnesses, These could 
be ciien without witnesses or an attestation but must have 
the signatures of the two parties. 

Where no snllsfaciory evidence, oral or dociunentaiy. 
was rorthcoming, the government resorted to the disposal 
of seiiotts cases by ordeal. During the Gupta period, 
however, the ordcof wus milder than that prevalent in earlier 
limes. Them were five types of ordeals, vii. tula, ogni, 
water-test, poison and kosa. 

Tula, or ordeal by balance, is described in detail by 
Katyayana. The ocused was weighed first in the usual 
manner and then accompanied with the nscital of the Maa- 
tras. If he wdglicd more in the latter caiii<* he ^\'as declared 
as imioccnt. However, if he wdghcd less he was declared 
guilty and was awarded punishment. 

In agnl or ordeal by fire, seven asrottlki leaves were 
placed on the palm of the accused and over them a red-hot 
iron hall was placed. The accused bail to wrolk seven steps 
across seven circles round the tire. Then he was required to 
throw away the hall. If hU hand was not bumi. he was 
declared as innocent, oilierwLse he was considered guilty 
and punished. 

In the water-test, as described by Dr. Sen Gupta, the 
accused had to dive under water holding the knees of a person 
standing in Uw water. Another person shot three arrows at 
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a tangcl hundred and fifty cubits away, A ihird man. waiting 
near the largCL picked up the arrows one after the other, 
[f the acused could keep himsetf oomptctcly umnersed under 
water aJI this time he was deefared innocent. 

The fourth was the ordeat by poison. The accused was 
required to take a certain quantity of poison. Then, fic 
rested under the shade of a tree and was watched. If there 
was no cfiecl of poison on him during a spedfiod period of 
time, he was dedaied as innocent. 

The last was the ordeal of kosa, Tfie accused was 
required to worship the images of Rudia. Durga and Aditya 
and after bathing them look three cups of water. In case 
no calamity fell upon him during the following fortnight be 
was considered as innocent. 

The detoib of these oideais have been given differently 
by various accounis. Dr. Sen Gupta has deso'ibcd these 
ordeals as follows 

In the water ordeal, the accused was put in one sack and 
a stone in another. The two sacks were than thrown into a 
deep stream. If the sack containing the stone Floated, and 
the other sank the roan's ^ilt was taken to have b«n prov¬ 
ed, The fire ordeal requited (he oonised to kneel on hot 
iron, walk on it, to take it into his hand and Uck it. If 
he was not hurt, he was considered innocent and vice vetso. 
In the weighing ordeal, the accused was weighed against 
stone. If the taller was Ughler, the charge was taken 
to be false, and vice versa. The poison ordeal required 
that the right hind leg of a mm be ait off. Poison was pul 
into it and the accusnJ had to eat it. If he was innooent he 
waa expected to survive, and rire vema^ 

A person sentenced to a long imprisonment was sent to 
royal jail. It was situated underground and was complex 
tdy dark. 

Lot of details about criminal cases are available from 
the contemporary records but unfortunately these are lack¬ 
ing in respect of the civil laws. Preaumably, the ntajority 
of such cases were dispos^ of at the dbtrici level and did 
not receive as much publicity as the criminal cases, which 
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we brought before the supreme court and we mctilioned 
in the royat records. 

On the whote, (he situation of la^v in the country was 
encoura^ng. Fahien bear^ testimony to this fnict. Acoord- 
ing to him crimes were few and far between. People <^-ere 
of high moral chatucter and in spite of the faci. that the taws 
were not very strict and the pmusimwmts light, the people 
avoided going against these. We cannot take a statement 
merely at its face value but we can say that the situation 
under the Guptas was far more encouraging than that during 
the uoubted times preceding or suxeeding their period. 

R£\'EMJE ADMIl^tjntATtON 

All the activities of a government have to he based ulti' 
mately on iJte question of finance. The department of 
finance has. therefore, always been atxorded a special impor¬ 
tance. The Finance Minister of the cabinet enjoyed a pri¬ 
vileged position and bis vietvs carried spedal weight in 
the meetings of the council of ministers. His approval had 
10 be obtained on all the schemes anrlU programmes which 
the goventmeni proposed to undertake. 

The king derived hU income from six sources. Accord¬ 
ing to Prof. Hpadhynyo tlrese were (/) Land Revenue, (ri> Irri¬ 
gation. (i/i) Customs and E\clse, <ir} State monopolies, (v) 
Taxes, conquest presents and tributes and (ri) Lapse of pro¬ 
perty to the crown. He had to spend mainly on three items: 
(i) ReltgifRis programme, (it) salaries of ministers and 
goveTnrnent oSicials and (ttil natural calamities and foreign 
affairs. By right of conquest, the king could levy tax. 
The plundering of the wealth of the Southern potentates 
by Samudra Gupta is an example of th i s nature. 

Of the six sources of r«-eTTiie. the land revenue wus 
the most important. The Gupta ruters always kepi before 
them the prosperity of the cultivators. They realised that 
in ihfijr prosperity lay the prosperity of ihc state. Their 
coronation oath contained the undertaking to treat the agri' 
cuhurists favourably and look after their interests. There 
is diffidence of opinion idMut the actual amount collected by 
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them. According to some wiitjcrs l/6th of the total produce 
was realised, Othere say that il ninged tetweai 1/3 and 
l/13iJi of lilt produce occording to the fertility of the land. 
In ‘Sukraniii’, it is stated that the government shoutd realise 
I/3rd of the total produce of land irngatod by tanks, I/4th 
of those watered by the canals nnd wells and t/2 of those 
irngalcd by rain-water and river-waicr. In the case of 
barren and rocky lands the governmait should collect only 
t/6th of the total produce. There is a view that duriag the 
Gupta period the maximum rate of land revenue ooHecUon 
was l/6th. For lands which were not very fertile, il ranged 
between 1 /8lh and l/[2th according to the fertiivty of the 
soiL 

Tlie king hud the right to collect this revenue as his 
remuneration for the services rendered by him lo the 
country. Some writers hdievc in the State ownership of 
nil the lands. The king, in his capacity as the landlord, 
gave these lands to the people. It was within his right to 
collect land revenue. This ts, however, disputed by some 
writers, who quote Narada and other conicmponuy kw- 
givers to prove that the king was not the master of all the 
and the revenue collected by him was in fact the ^ 
ward for the services rendered by him to the community 
and the protection he alTortlcd to the holders of the land. 

fn fact, a kind of contract cxisusd between the king and 
the people, Sukraniii also endorses this view. Manu holds 
similar view and writes that a king was justified to realise 
l/6tb of the produce of land if he was not cardesa in ihe 
discharge of his duties and did not fail to protect the people 
from whom he realised the land revenue. The king was 
also required to exert his utmost to ensure increase in the 
produce of ihc land, and the prosperity of the cuJlivator. 
In the days of drought and famine he was expected to 
advance Joans and Jidp the people to tide over the crisis. 
If a king showed carelessness in the welfare of the pcoplCt 
the law-givcrs gave freedom to the pwple to revolt against 
such a king and even transfer the allegiance to the neighbour¬ 
ing king if the latter happemed to be better suited. The 
Gupta rulers, as is eridcni from their seals and inscnpuoos, 
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Lt I.S;; T orcukiv^ton. For «am* 

tS «riS Sudmhami Uk^ burst during 

^ed people wwc rehabjliuucd. The Gupia kings took 
^utions t^t the cultivators did not .offer us a rSuli of 

ensure that the crops were noi damaged. 
Pr^h^ P^uiilion of the land increased greatly. 

^lug through vTwy flourishing times. The people 
'rere prosperous, happy and loyal to the state. ^ ^ 

cd bJshe?s'£ih SiHf ^ principle, btcradopi- 

be I-eJv but should 

that oennlt' u.<. ^ ooll^ion. Kalidasa tdls us 

ffofti whi^ho *"*busiaitic in the paymem of taxes 

tbev etiirt!^^ ^ iht fact that in cxchangiJ for this 

The of* ^bcir Uves and property. 

f^onh^^S J! but had ihcsanc- 

IttS h™ ? ^ ^ burden by the people, 

eamblinff '^cre imposed on the public women. 

Ko m I"*' ganiblers, Another itiiercst. 

cs or (find« o' ^ L*^'* kings did not spare religious cstat- 

iw'yn.™, rfC '°'''®'’“ f'o"> «>' 

the JdriB ^u4 collected was not squandered away by 

A 1^1 Bnd on ihe mainte'iiancie of his court 

and on. measures for thttr protectigii. 

oaon*^rab® In^w’rKT (lepcndcd 

upon ratii. In Northern India the irrigation was mostly 

rarricd on euher by the over water or by the rain water, and 

situated 

tn r«di of canals and (he rivers and did not have 

aavtsed to realise a large amount as land revenue from 
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these areas. Hott'ever, areas where ibe tanks were built to 
Store rain water were not required to pay land revenue 
to that extent. As the govcrnmetii bad to incur lot of 
expenditure to arransc for the storing of the water, a sur¬ 
charge was levied on the lands which were irrigni^ front 
tanks. 

The land revenue was not uniform or fixed; it varied 
according to the fcrtitily of land. There were various cate¬ 
gories of {and. Those directly admiiiistered by the crown 
were known as crown lands. Some lands were the pro¬ 
perty of private people and government had no control 
over these. It could only collect the ro'enuc in respect of 
these. To the third type belonged the land which was a 
private property but bad been given to the tenants for culti¬ 
vation purposes. The owner croployied them either on 
wages or gave them a part of the produce of land in lieu of 
their bbour. The government also took ]/6tfi of the total 
amount realised by the owner on (he sale or transfer of the 
land. It is borne out by the Faridpur Plate No. 1. 

There were threo other kinds of land—Samudayabahya, 
Aprahaia and Khila. Tlie first of these did not foil within 
the jurisdiction of the vilbge community. It was a sort of 
communal holding and a fixed annual revenue was levied on 
it. It was coUected from the village contmunlty. In some 
cases the collection was also made by a government official 
known as Agrohoria and deposited in the royal treasury, 
Alt the lands which had been given to Brahamanas os grants 
for religious purposes or as gifts w ere rent-free. The Aprahata 
lands were the lands which could be cultivated after reclama¬ 
tion. Normally people cultivated vegetables and fruit on 
these lands. TTie third type of lands, called Khtht, were 
barren lands. These were IcR uncultivated mostly, and 
sometimes were converted into a pasture, or used for build¬ 
ing houses. Fohien tells us that the king distributed hn d 
among the cultivators nod collected bis share of revenue 
after the production of every crop through hb officers. Thus, 
we find that the king was not the sole proprietor of all the 
lands of the counify and private hmdlords were in existence 
during the Gupta period. However, when a king conquer- 
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cd ttrtain regioas he ti-ansferred his liiim to other? after 
charging a fixed sale price for those lands. 

assEssmem of the revenue was not a pannanent 
^iJetncnl, It varied according to the pitsdudiwi^^c 
Froin coatemporary irtsetiptions, seals and other 
we know lluu the govemmenl bod conanioM 
dams m some ansuj to store water to provkio against 
catties. The government m amtain- 

There was a 

regular machinery for the coUeotion of revcaiie and eaeicis- 

k”' country. Unfor- 

h« ^ detailed account of this machinery. 

It «s, ho>swCT, certain that revenue was collixied both^ 

“It people who paid in cash were given 
lands nT’ eov^ent csirticd out surveys of some 

^ was fixed. Its 

utnoimi fluctuated with the yearly prodnee of the land but 

* dioroogh insight into the land 

nueand rrrinnf administniiion of land reve- 

nlace in j ^ Won for them n vta-y important 

p ifao his^toiy. Besides Che proDer th^re were 

■Mnk ^Mh pajmenij which were made by the 

^ple to the soven^,, offldal. whn. they visited their 
Wileses. For eumple. when ee oBeer or i govertumml 

ilk. [lowers and, whenever conve nien t, two meals. 

Excisi! and Customs 

T infomimion about the com- 

w"* “*3: 'cviftl- From the occoimt 

of D^m, and some other utscriptions, it appears that the 

tor with the nch and the poor, the mala and the firL 

this Item which wus such a common luxury. It seems u> 
have collected large sums through this item. Besides, we 
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have on record that wtoe, women (public wornan) and 
gambliitg'dcns were lieavlly taxed. The m ain object was 
lo discouragt these evils. It is ceTtain that during the Gupta 
penod a Qourishing tiade existed with the European and 
For East counlriesi The custom duties supplemented the 
income of the kings. 

State Monopoues and other. Undertakings 

Among the main stale monopolies and undertakings 
Kalidasa mcnlioDS the constnictioit of the projects* state 
farming, reariog of cattle and catdiing of elephants. The 
government also collected 1/3 of the total income from a 
mine. The king was considered to be the master of the pro¬ 
duce of tlic land both above and below its fiurfacc, When 
a mine was disooverod it was reported to the gavemincnt 
The construction of projecLs was the duty of the state and 
the people were expected to contribute towards the cost or to 
pay a lax for its use lat er on. Even today we come across 
several such instances where people have to pay a toll-tax to 
cross a river by using a bridge. The ciiicbing of elephants 
was another very advantageous item. It brought to the 
government a considerable income. Similar was the case 
with the state farming and the rearing of cattle. Althougli 
the goyemmciit charged a nominal lax on the gmring of 
cattle, in the long run it yielded a big amount to the go^’cm- 
mem. Agriculture, caUte-breeding and trade consiituied 
‘varia’ according lo Arihoshastra. Through the ireastny. 
the army and products of the 'vartaV i.e., cattle, gold, forest 
produce and free labour the king could control friends 
and foes alike. 


Taxes 

The taxes imposed by the Guptas W'cre in uecoidance 
with the ancient laws and customs. A king had oo indepen¬ 
dent auiliority to Impose any type of tax. The Gupu kings 
were far-sighted enough not to pick up quarrsU with their 
councils or assemblies over the question of taxation, thus 
avoiding a situadoo faced by the Stuart kings In the history 
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mmtst^ who wcit reqmmJ lo collect taxes and maintain 
an aiwunt of income and expendi litre. Both the peoole 
and .ha t.„g ^ a., wan: ^Ja^dTra' 

r« The tm* «ll««ad te« 

tn the people acconling to their capacity to pay, 

J/lOih'^f itljMlriiHisU the king collected 

nl r? proceeds. For the assessment of the tax 

outnm ■-■niployrd by them and the 

ofma^nienanoc and ihe establishment were also accoimu 

Lvd.!^i, ?" Jailer, ihcrefol^ did not 

lasc My pidge against the ting’s share. A tax oti various 
w^oditjes imported from abroad was also collected 
r*' iJw dislaitce of 

consideration. 

^ the process. 

5 commimicaiions were tioi 

itdJ^vdopcd Md safe, woe kept in view. Only sS 
l^gs were imported as were necessaries. If they wem 
they were required to be harmless to iheJaiiJn 
kings always encouraged ihe activities of the 

and industries like sail 

and 0|^ed mdusmal establishments on a larao scale It 

rfa^^ents for the supply of matrriaS 

aohhS^nJ^ ? Ejqjort of the various 

goods m hu;^ quantities from India to the forctan 

dicial iidrSUiTaUon* 

tiding ^law. It was an imponaJlfs-iJESoSiS' 

?h <lJ«®vercd under the earth were alsti 

added to the government coffers. The EoverniTu.fit 

y? ^ currencj^^ 

latter contained a specific amount of gold. 
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silver and copper und the govemmait decidedly gained by 
the issue ct currency, 

’ Conquests and PfttsEifis 

Another source of income of the government was by the 
light of conquest. Samudra Gupta overnui the whole of 
Northern and Southern India. He returned to hJs capital 
with I<10 carnets laden with gold and silver. Sunibrly^ 
Chandra Gupta li captured the grcuicr pan of Western 
India and inoorporaied it into the Gupin crtiptne. Some of 
the riders of the neighbouring countries bocaine anxious to 
develop rekiions with iheir more powerful contemporaries. 
The court of Samudra Gupta was virited by several chief* 
tains who brought costly presents to him. The ruler of 
Ceylon sent him such costly presents and in such large quan¬ 
tity that some of the writers misunderstood these as a sign 
of imbmisHon of the ruler to the Gupta moiuirth. The 
people m the difTctent parts of the country brought presents 
of horses, elephants and gold to the king. According to 
some customs and conventions, suitable presents or gifts were 
required to be given to the king by hts subjects and subordi¬ 
nates when they visited him. 

Lake of TsoreRTy 

An tateresting case of the death of a merchant in a ship¬ 
wreck has been mentioned. He left no male issue but h^ 
two wives. His property was being lapsed to the state when 
the news of the pregnancy of one of the wives was bFTought 
lo the king. He stayed the confiscation of the property 
and ordered lo wait for the birth of the child, i^lidasa, 
Dandin and other coniempomry writers tdl us that a woman 
without a son could not inherit the propeny of her hus¬ 
band and tvas eligible to get only a maintetumce allowance. 

All the above sources enabled the Guptas to amass 
lot of wealth and they vvcrc in a position not only to win 
for themselves a respectable place in the contempomy 
world boi were also in a position lo give to the country 
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a very iuccessful and stable gov'crnnienl. M they weie 
never short of moo^ th^ did not have to resort to such 
nn^ures of laAsUon as might make them impopuUr svith 
the people. during their darkest days Vp'hen India t«as 

invaded by Huns and there wore internal disturbances the 
money amassed by Guptas helped them to tide over the 
crisis. They are known for their system of ftnance and 
currency. Even (hough the later king^ like Skanda Gupt:4 
hod a hard time, srtU) the government did not resort to any 
undue taxation to meet the situation. 

The Guptas were not only adept at colieeiJng money 
but also knew how to spend iL They remitted the land 
revenue or othn taxes when there was some cnhunlty. They 
gave apodal concesslom to the edurated classes and did not 
charge any income tax from them. 

The government did not levy any tax on the military 
olhcers as they knew that a disgruntled aimy could not save 
the country from the foreign enemies whole'heanodty. On 
the other hand, we fmd t!mi they controlled public women, 
gamblers and actors. They gave no freedom of movement 
to beggars and thieves. They discouraged usury. 

The state controlled Ibe import of luxuries and e.tport 
of thingp of necessity. It tried to natirmalise several impor¬ 
tant industries. The small industries, however, were Mt to 
the private enirepreneurs. Thm, while amassing money, the 
Guptas never lost sight of the principles which go to moke a 
government popular and its people happy. 

EXTOmiTURE 

As stated caiiier the people were taxed by the govem- 
mcni to pay remunemtion to the crowm for the protection 
and as.sistance rendered by it to the people. The Cupia 
rulers never lost sight of the principle underlying the 
statement of Kalidasa that the ruler takes away a share of 
the people's income with one band only to return It with the 
other, thousand times more than the sum paid. For the 
small amount which a man pays to the govvmmeni, the latter 
provides several advantages to him. His life and property 
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Is safe. He Is nol unduly opprESsed Add 15 given oil ihose 
facilities which a person is expected to have under a. dormdl 
civilised govcfument. It keeps in view all the interests of 
ltd indtvidttak the welUbeing of his children and the interests 
of his family add commdnity. 

The amount collected was partly spent on the salaries 
of the govendnent officers appointed to (he dJlTerent depart- 
dteais of the Slate, llic salaries were fixed and every 
government employee uns paid in aocoidadce 'Vilh his work. 
To guard the country ugaiosi the foreign aggression the 
Gupta kings maintained a very strong army. I'he soldiers 
were recruited from among the tax-payers and their relations, 
A port of the jneome was spent by the king on hjmsdf 
and his personal staff. 

^ PRtTV lN'ClAt. AovONlSmATlDN 

The Imperial Guptas ruled over an extensive empire 
which was comprised of tlic whole of Northern India and a 
part of Southmi lodhi. The system of comtntmications was 
not fully developed. It was, therefore, not easy for tho 
emperor to exercise efTcciivc oontrol from the capital. Need 
for delcgniion of power to the officers and princes of royal 
blood W'os, thercTore, felt. The empire W'os divided into 
many provinces. We do not know their number. 

Fahicn wrote that admintstnition wias very good and 
peace and prosperity prevailed mciywhere. The people 
could move from one place 10 the oilier without any fear of 
molestation ai the hands of robbers or blghwa>'men. Tlic 
Guptas sdccicd suitable and trusted persons to serve as the 
provincial heads. This was particularly tti^sary for the 
management of such ports of the empire os were either in a 
disturbed condition or were newly incorporated into the 
empire. Tims, Skatida GLipin was satisfitd only when he 
was in a position to secuie ihe services of Pianadatta as the 
governor of the Western zone. Skanda Gupta has des¬ 
cribed his vims about the qualities which go to make a good 
governor in the Junagarh Rock Inscription. He selected 
persons endowed with intellect, modesty, wisdom, truth. 
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straiglit-forwardnesrs, nobility and discretion. A governor 

expected to possess sweetnes of temper, civility of 
manner and fame. His mcntaT calibre and honesty should 
have been tested and found puru. He was eapecied to have 
the inborn and natural mcUnaiion lo discharge the debts 
and obligations which the state owed to its people. His 
mind should be occupied with the thought for the welfare 
of mankind . He sho iild be capable of enforcing lawful acq ui* 
^on, proper preservation and augmentation of wealth. 
He should be competent to bear all the burdens, mamtain 
an effecthe control over the far-flung areas, and have the 
capacity to ntoet the most dif^cull situation with compe- 
icncc. We know from the accounts of the reign of Kuniara 
Gupui t that the post of viceroy, which was so far Tcservod 
for the members of ifac royal fainily, was thrown open to 
the commoners if they were found fiL 

The Guptas did not divide their bordm* regions into 
small provinces as ihb would have helped the foreign inva¬ 
ders to capture them easily. There were some re^ons which 
had been under one chief or the other from time immciniOrial 
hut hod enjoyed unity as a single odniTnistmtive unit and 
were inhabited by a particular race. It was very difiknttt 
TO break up such units without incurring The hostility of their 
people. There were some provinces which were fairly 
large and others which were very s mall Dr. DLkshitar 
writes that this division was not based on any sden^ 
tific principles such as linguistic adinily or geographical 
contiguity but was the result, largdy. of historkal, and 
political accidents. These administrative units tvere known 
by different names. For example, in some parts of the 
country ih^ were known as in others as Bhukti and. 

yet in others os Khanda, In the Eastern and W^tem ports 
of the country we come across another name. Afonitta, 
for the larged odmiiiisfnuion unit. In the Western regions 
a similar big unit was known os Faiimka. 

The Gupta empire was divided into scvetnl provinces 
which were further sub^vidod into smaller divisions, and 
distneu. The smallest unit was a Gtama. Htsa was the 
targest admtnisintiivc unit and was large enough to be cqui- 
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valcni w a tnodcm proviacc, \i was under ihc control 
of & vicero)! who was appoinii^] by the empesor himseir 
This unH is mentioned in the Sancht Stone Itiscfiption of 
Chandra Gupta If. Bitukti was another equally fmportani 
unit. It was, however, smaller. We find it mentioned in 
the Damodar Copper Plate. Some of the writers go 10 the 
CKtent of saying that it might have been only n big district 
This, howet-er, does not seem to be comet, as Bkukti was 
definitely a larger unit perhaps equivalent to a coimnissior- 
ate of the present times. The KhanJa was presumably d 
sub-division of thsa and was under the control of an 
officer appointed by the governor. Pura was another unit 
which resembled a tchsjl. Another unit which is men> 
liotiod in many Gupia records was a Visaya. It was a very 
popular unit, presumably akin to n district, and used to be 
governed by an oJfiocr known os Visayepati. We come 
across tite name of another big administralive unit kno^vn as 
Mandla. The Fahdpur grant of government of Dharnxa- 
ditys has described this unit as consisting of several Vistiyaa. 

The seals and inscriptions of the period euablc us to 
know about the government and the system of admints- 
tration in vogue in the provinoes. The govxrnors were 
appointed by the emperor himself. There were two lypei 
of administrative units, those which enjoyed intend 
autonomy and were independent in their internal administra¬ 
tion, and those which were directly administered by the 
Oupta emperors through their viceroys. The control over 
the former type of admintstrative units was very nominial. 
The administration of several stole which had acknowledged 
the supremacy of the Guptas was in accordance with ti^ 
times and the needs of the people. For eiamplc, the .states 
situated at a distance from the capital city, which were 
foirty big and were only nominally under the Gupta supio- 
macy. had that type of admtntstration which today we 
may think to be independent of any mfiucnoe of the 
Guptas over (hem. These feudal lords paid occasional 
customary visits to the Gupia court and paid tributes. Some 
of these had the authority to issue coins and other prii'ilcges 
normally enjoyed by independent rulers. They had 
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suthfeudaiory loi^s imdcr them who cootrolled the difTermi 
sftas m ihdr name. There wa$ another class of states which 
yicre situated very near the Gupta capiiaJ. Although they 
had been given the privilege of intcmol autoitomy, they 
could not maintain aloofness and were greatly influenced 
by the Gupta admitustration. From the contcmponiry 
records tic gather that the Gupta emperors had appointed 
a foreign minister to keep a watch over the feudal lords and 
ranees and to see that these people did not exceed the 
limiu of a feudatory. 

The govemorE of the provinces were known as Dpari- 
kijs. Many of them enjoyed the title of a Maharaja. He 
was assisted in his adnunistmiion by a ^oup of civili und 
miiiiary officers. They helped him in running the admi* 
lustration of the different departments of the provinces and 
a majority of them were appointed by the viceroy himself. 

Besides these, the governors had their personal stafT 
also which consisted of a private secretary and several 
derks. We also come across the name of another important 
offidai, known as Kumarammya. It is difficult to define 
the exact nature of this office. Some writens feel that they 
were like our present Indian avil Senige and fndian Admi¬ 
nistrative Service officials and could be posted lo the differ¬ 
ent departments of the state anywhere in the empire. With 
the pasrage of time some of them rose to the high positions of 
piovincial bends and even minisicns, 

Viut}'apati^ the (hsttlct officer, was appointed by the 
Vparika, the provincial governor. However, in some 
cj^ he was directly under the control of the emperor. 
We come across a reference in another chapter where the 
Visayapati is said to have paid his homage dircci to the 
Gupta emperor. A Visayapati was generally selected by 
Uparlkiimabaraja and rocomniended to the Gupta emperor 
who appointed him. Besides Kisayo there used to be seve¬ 
ral other Small units, like Bhoga which according to 
Fleet was a bigger unit than Visayn and was under an officer 
known as Bhaglka. We also come across several other 
names like Prayuktakos, Sarva^yskxha. and Sadufianik 
who presumably were ofao district officers. 
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It ts ujiTorlufutte that details about the administrntion 
at work in the different provinces ore not availaJrJe. We 
hove some definite records only about the periods of 
Kumara Gupta t and Budha Gupta to know about the ad¬ 
ministrative maduneryat work during that period. A district 
used to be under a Visayaptul who was like a district magis¬ 
trate, He was the chief authority in all the civiL judkial 
and cxccutiiY matters of the district. All other oflkerE in 
a district were under his control. His headquarteit was 
known as ai^isrhana and his office was known as visiiy&dika~ 
nta. He W'as assisted in his odminfstiaiion by a group of 
officers os have been listed bdow by Dr. Dikshttar: 


L Saatkika 

2. Agraharika 

3. Gmilmika 

4. Dhrunttffiikarffftiktt 

5. Shoftda Karadhi- 

krfo 

6. C^rA'/lteray/M 

7 . Takivatoka 


Superiniendcnt of tolls and 
customs. 

Officer making seitlcmenis of 
Brahmanas arid temples. 

Forest officer. 

Superintendent of the royal 
share of produce in grains. 

Officer in charge of treasury. 

Collector of taxes, 

Vilbge accountant. 


Besides these, there were some non-official members 
who advised Vuayopati in the administration of the state. 
These people were drawn from the dilferetu bodies and orga- 
nisatioiis and were eaperts in the fields of industry and trade. 
These people were considered as the virtual admimstrators 
of the districts. They were the S'egara Sre.rllrin, the Sartha 
Vaku (the chief caravan leader) the PraiftamokuJika (the 
chief merchant) and the chief artisan (guild president). 
There were two assistants to the district officer. One 
was the chief scribe whose duty it w^as to record all 
the deliberations at the mocUngs of Visayapati with bis 
advisers. The other was known as Fustnpahi who maintain¬ 
ed a record of these deliberations. These district ofiicers 
bad vast powers. From the contemporary tecords we 
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pthcr that ihc> had the pftwef to sell cutiivable and build- 
ing binds Same of these offices used lo be combined in, 
one person, For example, from the Allahabad Pillar Ins- 
aiptfon VC gather thai Harisena was knciwti as Sandhiviera- 
AiX-o kuni4trtftmiya and ^fi}Juu^ami^inm’ak^^. which racaiw 
that he combined In himfeir civiL judictnl amt executive 
authtmties Wc aiw come across several mferenoes where 
1 c o ices ol Bfu)gtk 4 i and Amutni wete combined in otw 
person. Majority of these offices were hennlUaiy and both 
the king and the law-^vers of the time preferred lo keep ilicse 
high posts in hereditary succession in paittcidar families. 


VlU.AOE AlMlNISTltAlJON 


The village was the lowest unit in ihc Gupta adminiS' 
tratian. Villages from time immemDrial had enjoyed 
internal autonomy and the Goptas appreciated this and 
never ^turbed the village institutions trt their functions 
and priviJegies. Each village was under the charge of a 
headman who was known as £fraj*fO>vii!fo or Gramihj. He 
was responsible for the mointenanoe of law- and order in the 
v'ilJage and setilttnenl of all such disputes as may arise over 
the boundary between his village and the adjoining areas. 
He was also a collector of land revenue on behalf of the 
goveentnent aoul hdpod in the mamlcaancc of the records of 
ito Lmds of the village. He was also a SarjHtneh. Tt wa* 
^ hiS duty to help the dvr) and police ofRccrs in the 
pOTormance of thdr duties when they visited his village 
He had to make arrangements for their board and lodrini! 
during their stay, ^ ® 


There were sev'eral other officials connected with the 
village ^mistruiion There was one known as Maha^ 
tlitru. He hu been mistaken as an officer of the govern¬ 
ment m the vilJage as his name has been associated with the 
Iwd Cfan^ions. In foci he was a government offidal 
but was the oldest man in a village. His advice was very 
often sought for in aft civil snd judicuil matiera by virtue 
of his lapenetice Some feci iliai he was not neccssarilv 
the oldest man of the village. Some leading men in the 
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viJhige, ouir^ lo thdr ^'caitli ot position in sodci>' or i{it£- 
llifcncc might have been given the privilege of bdng appoint* 
cd the Afti/umatit of ihe village, ftoides the Cronjmi and 
the Mahffiiara ihcre wus anollier group of people in the 
village knpM'U ai ■•ixht/Kikttfiitfftikiiifino, They wene consult* 
od on alt rtuitlers concerning land and ju!>ticc< Some wriiera 
think that they were T(?cal officers who crercised authority 
over a group of eight viltagw and perTorinee] judicial func^ 
lioiu. According to Dr. Basak, they had supervisory 
authority over eight A'ltlm or families. As the name 
implio:), they wcfre not officials of the govemmeni. They 
u'cnr associated with the ddfcreni oonimunitkA and famtllcv 
of u particular village, A^hthaktiia stands for eight famitios 
and iwe may presume that in a village for every eight families 
there used to be a person to represent their voice in all the 
land transactions and judicial matters concerning the 
Village community. 

Another official associated with the village adntinis'' 
iraiion was known as Ta/irvakata. Some writers think 
that he was the village accountant while the others say 
that he was a village chowkidar. Another important govern¬ 
ment ofliciol in a village ^vos ya&tikitswi. He was presum¬ 
ably like the patwori of today, who maintained the land 
revenue records of a village. H« ha.s been mentioned in 
O0e of the contemponuy reconls, wliidi has been translated 
by Dr, Fleet The tillage headman was assisted hy the 
villas assembly which had not yet outlived its uitlUy and was 
popubi. The people were elected to the assembly and had 
their , voice in (he administralion of the village. ) 

UIUT^RY ADSttNISIRAnON 

The Guptas ruled over a very extensiv'C empire. By 
dint of ihcir colour, coure^ and capabilitji* in ihe field of 
war they hod been able to convert their small principality 
into a vast empire. Chandra Gupta I was the first of the 
Guptas to take up the liilc of Mahara/Atffiiraja. He ruled 
over Magadha. Avodh and some adjoitung leirilories;. His 
son Samudm Gupm exleiidcd his sway over the wliolc of 
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Nortlicnv India and £ubjugalcd the rulers of the South, 
although he dhl not annex their territories to his empire. 
From the Allahabad Pillar Inscription we gather that he 
hod to wage hundreds of battik during his life-time, 
Chandra Gupta IE rounded up the frontiers of the empire 
and extended it to the farthest end in the West. He had to 
hghl the Saka sairapas, Skanda. Gupta bad to light the 
Pushyomitras who rose in rebcUion,^ and the Huns, perhaps 
the greatest warring race of the world in the early centuries 
after the Christian era, The Roman Empire tottered 
before this menace, and the whole of the Middle-East 
and Central Asia lay crushed. Skanda Gupta not only 
warded off their attacks but inflicted such crushing ddfeau on 
them that they were not heard of in India for about two 
dociules after Skanda Gupta. Ail this speaks for the grand 
organisation of the Gupta army. Without a good army and 
a proper discipline and organisation, the Guptas could not 
haw been able to give lo India a long peaceful period of 
about two centuries. 

However, we do not have many details about army 
and its actual strength, but the scattered references about 
its organisation help us to draw a sketch of its grand 
organisation. 

Kanutndaka, in his Nitisara has enabled us to draw a 
akctch of Gupta roilitary orgonisaiion. He enjoins upon the 
kings lo louncb an attack against alt those states who were 
not locking after the interests of their people properly. 
This is conflrmod by the declaration made by Samudm 
Gupta immediately after his suooession ' He dedared that 
he would liberate the whole of Aryavatta from the hands of 
the foreigners and such rulers as were tyrannical despots and 
did not rule in the Intaesis of their people. One of the 
chief causes for the total eaiermination of the nine rulers 
of the North by Samudra Gupta was that none of ihcm 
was a benevolent king. Some writers have condemned 
this policy of the Guptas as an aggressive policy but the 
bw-givm of the time approved it It had also the approval 
of the king's coundl. Compared to this, the policy fotlow-^ 
ed by Samudra Gupta m the South was extiaordinarily 
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Itbemi. The Southern kings were not only libcmicd bui 
were also restored to their (erntories after their defeat when 
they paid him tribute and acknowledged his supremacy. This 
polk^ in ihe South has been called the policy or Dhanm- 
vijaya. 

The Gupia kings had a council of war which advised 
them on all matters of war and peace. From Kaatatuhka 
we get ao insight into the type of such advke. The king 
was advised to enlist the support of all the forest people and 
such others as were neutr^ Chandra Gupta II was iniC'' 
nigent enough to get a manual of politics and admini^ration 
prepared. It was with the help of this maniuil and Ihe coun¬ 
cil of war that the king considered different problems con- 
necied with war and took decisions. For example, in the 
nian tial the government was enjoined upon to cuHst the 
help of the neutral stales before embarking upon conquest. 
He had to try to befriend allies of the enemies by offerine 
them attractive leims. If a king was in a position to enltst 
the help of olJ the neutral powers, and that of the allies of 
hts enemy he had the chances of success even without a war. 
In case a king was not in a position to sow dissension amortg 
the allies of his ctiony, he was advised to adopt a policy 
aimed at paralysing the allies of his enemy. If possible, 
the king should iiy to sow dissension among the army of his 
enemy by even bribing some of the officers of his enemies. 

The king was also enjoined upon lO keep a sirici eye 
on the rank and file of his own army. Those of them who 
had net b«n recruited from the adjoining regjona and 
others who were attracted to the battle mainly by the lure 
of booty were to be kept at the fore front. Next to them 
were the sotdiers recruited from within the country for the 
war and lost of all were the irostcd, , loyal and regular sol¬ 
diers. who had been in the king's service for sevc^ years, 
bad seen many battles and had proved their worth in several 
engagements. The king was enjoined upon to be very con¬ 
siderate towards his enemies after the victory, if it was 
considered worthwhile to befriend the enemy, the king was 
required to show alt considcratioii to his enemy. The lives 
•of the vanquished people were respected and the country of 
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the enemy »tis not lo be plundered or deviistaled. If^ how* 
e^er. ibe uimexatjon of the country wiii comitdcred 
geom, the king wa.% enjoined upon to exterminate the enemy 
oompl^ly and i© punish very severely such affieers in the 
wcniy $ Ciifnp ss went considfTiKf lo be loy^l to tht other 
camp. The king was. advised to be very JibcTaJ to the people 
ol" that country and to show regard and rtspcci Tor ihcir 
ancient institutions, customs and privilege!!. The king was 
advised to appoitii the best of his oflicers as the govenior of 
the conquered territory and to establish the best governnient 
so that the people should not feel the change and join hands 
with the rebels. 

The king was advised lo consult the war mintster in 
all matters of policy and to give due considenitron lo the 
opinions and suggestions expressed by the war council. 
The king was told that a sincere advice could bear Ihiii and 
a king who acted in accordance with the advice of his sincere 
councillors would never repent. It is thus evident that the 
Gupta war council played a very important role. 

OKQANISATtOK OF POUCES 

Kamandalca, Kalidasa and other contemporary writers 
tell us al^t the weapons of war. the mode of warfare, the 
or^nisaiion of the army and the positions which the various 
units occupied in the Irejd. There were two types of con¬ 
quests. A conquest in accordance with the rules and 
a tyrant was called a Dhamm Viiayu. A conquest of 
another country and restoration bier on, of the conquered 
territories lo Ihc legal monarch, after his paying tribute- 
and acknowledging the suprcimi <7 of the victor also came 
under this category. When a king marched against 
another country without any excuse or provociLtioti with a 
view to attend the boundary of his empire, the victory wa» 
known as UM Vikiya. 

The eoniptipOFory accounts tell us that the Gupta 
army was controlled by six departnimts. There were 
foot-soldiers known as rnfanlry. The second category 
was of the horse-ridens known as cavalry. The dephanta 
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formed it sqjaratc unit each of which curded throe 
fighters and a nmluioui. The fourth category was of the 
chariots on each of w'htch there was one driver and two 
fighters. Kalidasa writes that the chariots were no lon^r 
as popular as they ttsod to be during the early Vedic age. 
The CAh depturtmant was of (he naval forces. It main¬ 
tained the royal llort. This branch of the array organisa¬ 
tion was becoming more and more popular with the dovdoi> 
meal of trade relations with the Eastern and Western 
countries and the East Indies, i.c, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
Ccjlon and Burma. The lost department was of transport 
and commissariat svhich controlled the supply of the stores, 
war material and loohed after the roads. 

The orgaoisaiieu was based on the lines of the set¬ 
up of the Maury as. Each depurtmcni was under a council 
of five tnenibers and each council was represented at the 
centre by one of its members. The central war council con¬ 
sisted of six rcprcscniativcs of the six different departments. 
The king could ask for (he position of a particular division 
from its reprcsentative. He was the commander-in-chief 
of the urmy. From the inscriptions of the Gupta period it 
is evident that many a time the king was fighting in the thick 
of the battle. The seventeenth tine of the Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription says about Snmudra Gupta that he was dexter¬ 
ous in waging hundreds of battles with the prowess of hts 
arms. Tlic beauty of hb charming body was enhanced 
by the multiplicity of the wounds caused by the blows of 
baiilc-aMs, arrow;,, spears etc. There is also the example 
Chandra Gupta U who risked his life in going to the camp 
of the ruler of Majwa in the gube of Dhruva Devi. He was 
also present with the Gupta forces in his campaign against 
the &ika satraps. Skanda Gupta personally fed the Gupta 
army against the Pushyamitras and the Huns. We also 
come across some other titles of the military oflioers during 
the Gupta age from the conleroporary documents. The later 
Guptas, prcHumably, preferred to slay at the royal court and 
appointed a vnaputi to lend ihe farces lo the battle. 

- The Molwu Copper Plate grant of Dhara Seva 11 tells 
us about the post of a .lettopati. The Bijaygodfa Stone 
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I^puoti ^nuoto ii militofy rant of MafiasenapatL 

SSr Snl to the pmi orcommandcTio. 

anntK^^ *hc army m the modem times. Bafitd/Uktlta was 
^thcr milita^ who commanded a division of tbe 

tJ. ^ »^‘Shcr than the one stated ahovtL 

^ «»'nc across are, 
Mahosandhmfirafnka. Mairndanthitayaka. Gupta and the 

w«dm of marches. These officers hcM different ZlZl 
■uid administrattve posts and wen: equally important. 

iiilachcd more importance to orgajTusation 

th^a small hut bcti^ dhdplmed army was better than a 
raw army. The dories were dearly demarcated 
^wcen the vunou, divjsions of itie army. Within a parti- 
^b^diviwon Itscif also there was further dclineaii^^ of 

lA P“^ *’*' ‘•ic rore» in Older 

'he forests and thorny bushes to enable the unnv to 

iSk ^1, Tl. * «“Pl<»yoJ to break through'the 
iia» of cncmy‘s camp and to disrupt the 

[rSS Indians knew their advantage 

m the elephant^ division against Ihetr foreign foes. TW 

^tite cl^hants atuf also made ortange- 

raents for n^uler supply of them for iheir armies from S 
repons of Assam and Kutingo. 

ry eqimHy weU. This division was farger as compared to 
the dcplwnte division. The Guptas amuigcd for llw proper 

* horses from Aiabui and other countries 

of Middlo-East. Kalidasa also menijons the popularity of 
hofs« rn the army in his works. He refert to tlm exc^eat 
brecd^ hi^ imported from Arabia and Kamboja He 

^ kept. Generally, the cavalry was placed in the centre 
of the army. It was the mam fighting fori». 
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Tte Chariots were also used in ihe baiile-fieJcI b«t they 

were no Jongei m vogue so much as they used to be in the 
earty days. 

TTie ^[.soidiers contributed to (he real strength atid 
timber of the army. They accompauiet! the elephant unit 
when the roads were to be deared and the place of camp to 
he sctected. Their dulies wciti mfifiifolil. Noe only they 
to sd^ an advantageous position for the camp but 
were also required to plan a route for retreat in case of 
defeat. The gantry had several divisions. There were 
hereditary soldiers and those who had been recniitcd in emer¬ 
gency. There was a division comprised of persons attracted 
bfom the enemy's amip. Last of all. (here was the division 
form^ by recruitment in the fores! regtotis. Except the 
first division, which was very reliable, the oihcr troops were 
placed at the forefront of the army so ihat th^ could not 
jeopardise the position by desertion or treachery. 

^tdasa gives us a vivkl picture of rhe army marchiai 
to the battle-field. He writes that cavalry formed the 
van^fd of the army, in the actual battle the sotdtcrs in 
each division of the army fought their counterparts in the 
corresponding division of the enemy's army. By an un¬ 
written code of conduct a soldier never struck at a fallen 
foe. 

There were sU categories of soldiers. Tlie best of them 
were the hereditaiy soldiers, who liad been in the king's 
service for severd ^ciaUons. Their loydiv had been 
tested time and again and there was no doubt'about ihcir 
hmafides. These forces nonnally formed the king’s body^ 
guS'id and during the war remained in the reserve. They 
were popularly known as Mmilas. The second catcmiry 
was known as Bhrityos, They came next to Maulm in 
loyalty, steadfastness and preference. They were also paid 
by the king but were neither hereditary nor had served for 
a Jong period. The soldiers of the third category were known 
as SuhHst "■we not directly in the king's service. They 
were mmntoined by his allies and supplied to him to suppl^ 
ment his army in war time. They wort like the feudal 
armies or the levies of the mansabdars of the Mughals. 
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wutif not be relied upon so mucli ns ihe soldicni of the 

UiL two caicgones of soUIicf* staled earlier. Tlic fourth 
ate^ry of toid»m wene known as 5rcy!i‘. We may eom- 
pare theni with mititia of (he coniempofafy England or the 
wmorial a my in India today. They ^ nil paid. Th^ 

tsounuy, who 

Suut'w h'fT ™'®‘ IliougfiHt ibeir 

bv SO'Trmmiaii in times of emergenev 

possible froiii 

ihcm^ves, Presumably, these soldiers were oitiised for 

i« 1 * T ^vtces and in the battle-field. It 

whh'th! thofoughly conversan! 

pm IIlL i a*«hcry. The soldiers of the Sfth eatc- 

SSt offi ! " ^ S'^Picion, They were kept at (he 

^ 1*’^^ the roads 

to life danger 

irom among the waning mc« during emcrgencv. 
^ were knowm ns 4Mr/W which means footers. 

civilized hut past masters in ihe science of wa? 

Uiwr irnpoilance. They were barbaric and one of the 

«— plunder and loot in the enemy’-t country Thev 

■* Mmwity. coMp: and 

ISr '" "« «>“!'” >0 Pfo« 

Ihar mettle m the hattle-fidd. ^ 

m iil^ ’?’?.**? weapons of war used by the army 
WlIuMiS^?^ furnished by the Allahabod 

ih Jhl 1* 1 .^^ Samudra Gupta. 

Ullfrt ^ ^ ddTcraH battles, hud received scars and 
wounds by weapons like batlle-i««, arrows, spears, pik^ 
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barbodniiins. iiwoixK taucef, javelitti, iron anro^ vaita- 
stikas, etc. Kalidasa has also given a long description of the 
difTerent weapons used by the soldiers in the baiLle>Sdii 
He divides ihetn into two types, ie., Astra and Sastra^ the 
lirst hdng (he w'eapoas thrown with the help of a machine 
and the second, which were used by the hands. These war 
implements according to Prof. B.S. Upadbayaya are Sana, 
(an arrow), Dhattus (a bow). Sula (a pike), Trijvla (a trident), 
Sakti {a spear), Vajra (a Idnd of club made of Iron), Parasu 
(a batile>aae), Cakra (a discus), Asi (a long sword), BhUtdi^^ 
patu (a lieavy iron rod), Parigha (a club studded with iron 
spikes), Mudgara (staff hammer of Iron), Hala (a sort of 
ptough^harc), Ksurapra. A&ifa (a spear or javelin like 
weapon), (the maoc), Brahmastra (a missile) Gandks- 
rvnstnt (hypnotic practice causing sleep). Slings (a small 
machine), Sataghnl (a big machine), and Klutdgahimd (a 
short sword). Besides these ofTcEisivc weapons there were 
also some defensive weapons, like helmet, gloves and coat of 
mail which arc also mentioned by KalJdasa. Dandin has 
referred to bow, discus, lancc, barbed-dart, spi^, dub and 
the mace as weapons of war during his period, 

Kalidasa names some musical insimments which too 
w'cre used during the war. It was to the rhythm of the 
beat of the dnim that the forces marched to war. They 
advanced towards the hattlc-held to the accompaniment of 
war music, with thrilling tunes, reminding them of their 
past glory and acbte^xmcnis of their ancestors. These 
musical instruments wot Tutya (the war-hom), DimAubhit 
Chunfa, hells ami the conch. 

From a refenmoe by Kalidasa we know that women 
also look part in the war. They had differeni jobs to do. 
They were employed in the camp-kitchens, ht the perfor¬ 
mance of ceremonies and also to keep the army in a jubibni 
mood, ,\tl such defeated soldiers os were captured were 
made prisoners of war. Generally they were released on 
the birth of a heir nppaccni to the king, or on the coronation 
of a king. 

Besides the six departments of the ronin army there 
was an administrative office which moinmiticd a strict con- 
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&o| qvcr ihc^y and kept aprcpec ta»td of ils€lay-i&4ay 
ft? ^ ^ en]oy«*J the key-position, as aU 

^nceming the antty personnel, their duties 
and th«r ^vices, were issued from here. It v,-zs directly 

i* mformed about ihi 

^y-t^y develo^ents in the anny^s difrcretit divisions its 
tS ^isohdauon effected in the newlv-oonqucrcd 
The dRciency of this office has been reTened^to by 

rfT” ‘«-“p»«i«»d ^hl liS^ 

Of the office maintained by the Manryas. 

fitenW** of the army, t.c. tnfanir)', cavalry. 

^ ebanots had a commander of its ovfn. Thdr 

I profiraromes and duties by this office. U 

^ Iwkod ancf the work of the commisaSint department 

royal fin ^ ibe rerjuiremenr of the 

fleS ” accompanied the king to the baiilo 

of all the civil lersTuits and other 
wffich needed attention in the baiilc* 
h ^^ very onerous task to per- 
whSeTf^th^. its proper and efficient functioningThe 
or without any c^irdina- 

ihe different departments of the army 
we« repi^icd m the king’s council. This coimdL 
popularly known as the war-councti. took all decisions, ^h 

from ^rct^ a 

ordinance was issued to all ihe departments of the 
^y. The contempOTary lawgivers have enjoined upon ihc 
I^> **** «<3uncir, or to over-Hde 

bm iff ”” 7' ^ "tern- 

ocn repn»ent<^ different departments and were thorcnichtv 

^nvmanl with their spheres of work. However, the kffie 
«« aim to commit hi, cahincl before tak ne a S 

dwsion m ihe matrer. He had also to keep m 
mfonnaiion rurmshed bv bis spica a kjn#Th/^ , j 
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decision, accofding to NiU^a, was always sucocssfuJ in hts 
object. The Gupta nifers oc^w Joit sJgibl of ciihcr the advice 
of their war council, spies, oibinei, Dharma Shastras or law¬ 
givers. 

The Gupta rulers were also popular with their com- 
mamlers, war-eounsdlors, cabinet and the army and this 
was one of the chief caused of their success. The Gupta 
emperors personiiily led their annies to the battle-fieid. 
They were accompanied by their war-oouncit, even by some 
members of the cabinet, particularly the minister for peace 
and war, and were, therefore, in a position to take decisions 
on the spot in the Eight of the ebcumstanees and emergen¬ 
cies. 


Diplomatic tl£LA'no>a 

The boundaries of Gupta empire were oemtiguous with 
severaj small and big states. There was always a possibility 
of their coming into contlict with any of them in the cotn^ 
of ihcir eapooston. The eventuality of a foreign, aggression 
had also to be considered. It was, ihercfore, necessary for 
them to maintain diplomaiic relations with their neighbours. 
Tlie Allahabad PiUar Inscription gives a list of the suies 
which were sitiiatod an Ihc borders of the empire which 
maintained friendly relations with the Guptas through ibcir 
amhossadois. 

The ambassadoriU tics, as wc understand now, 
had not yet developed and there was no regular «chatige 
of embassies. From the available records, however, we 
know that ilic Guptas did maintain friendly reladons which 
did not fall short of vuch exchanges of embassies with the 
states of Sanuiiata, Devaka. Kamarupu. Neptda, Kanri- 
pura and Ceylon. The Inter Guptas carried on correspon¬ 
dence with Some of tlie European countries and the ruler 
of China. The relations with the European countries were 
purely commercial while those with China were mostly 
ndigious conoenring the oollahoration between the scliolars 
of the two countries to translate books on Buddhism in 
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Chine&e. With oihcr states the reiations of Guptas were 
political. 

Kamandoka Idls iis that Gupta mien selected very 
apabk persons as (heir agents to these countries. It is 
interesting to note that these agents did not stay in tlic states 
to which they were sent and were expected to do many 
more ihings which it is difficult to appreciate now. Tlicy 
had even to risk their lives al times. They were expected to 
study the deiaib of day-tonday life in the countries where 
they were posted and njuxu'inin the degree of discontent pre¬ 
vailing there against its ruler. They hod to disguise ihem- 
selvia sometimes to concent their true chaiactcr. A good 
agent was one who had a very keen observation and pcitcp- 
lion, possessed sharp memory^ was polite and gentle in 
his speech, aciis^. quick-wittod and very capable. He was 
expected to advise bis nutster in the matter of war with the 
enemy. He was also required to explore the possibHity of 
a Mtttemcni wiili ilisi enemy if that was advoniugcous to 
his master. 

Thus, we find that the Gupta kings did not always have 
recourse to war. By sliiicr impressian of ibdr nsi^ty 
arms they forced tuany of their neighbouring states to pay 
tribute and acknowledge their supremapy. They could 
extend die boundaries of Ihdr empire lo any extent but were 
advised not to bo expansionists, as this policy might render 
it impossible for them to give good ^vemment to the con¬ 
quered temiories. The king was aho enjoined upon lo 
remain at peace with a ncighboiirinB state governed by an 
equally heroic king and to avoid a struggle with him the 
rault of which might be doubtful. Some of the Gupta 
kings adopted certain methods, to gain viciory wliich might 
appear very cheap but iin examination would show that 
these were justified by the Nitisara. For example, tbrouith 
mairimonial alitancies Chandra Gupta I raised his prestioe 
and status. Through the marriage of hi$ daughter with the 
Vakataka king. Chandra Gupta 11 extended hisswavov^ 
whole of Western India. '»y»™ritie 


Soiiiuto Gu^ wtt Urn of li, ,0,^, Q 

»ho alahluhol diplonulic n&lkms. He daaished^ 
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dream of onilication of Aryuvana. But thb did not itand 
in his way to have diplomatie rdaiions with his neighbours. 
In majoriiy of cases, however, his relations bore (he charac« 
tertsiJc stamp of hts over4ordslup. Thus, the stales of 
Samatata, Dcvolui, Kamarupa, Ncpala and Kartripura 
were not better than the stales which had accepted his supre¬ 
macy. Although Samudra Gupta never marched in person 
against them, annexed or conquered their territories^ their 
acknowledgment of his supremacy and their offers of pre-^ 
senis tndteated that they were afraid of him and coutd not 
afford to displease him or estrange rebtions with him. 

The available evidences show that the Gupta inffuence 
bad spread over the regions of Champa, Java, Sumatra and 
f-'unan. The bnguage of the various inscriptions found 
there is SanskriL All these islands, though not directly 
adminlsteied by the Gupta emperors, had been so power¬ 
fully knit by the diplomatic ties with the empire that their 
tanguage, culture and dvilizmJon ureie profoundly affected. 
We have the details of the relations of Samudra Gupta with 
Meghaverman, the roler of Ceylon. We are told that the 
younger brother of the Ceylonese king and another monk 
vUitod India on a pilgrimage to (he sacred Buddlust places 
and to collect religious texts. They encounleml many 
difTiculties and hardships. On their return they complained 
to their king about this, Thereupon the king of Ceylon 
sent valuable presents to the court of Samudra Gupta as a 
tribute and requested for the establishment of a monnidery 
at Bodh Gaya for the pilgrims, Samudra Gupta agreed to 
this. 

The Saka chiefs, who flouristaed on the Western borders 
of the Gupta empire, were also converted into frienda 
through diplomatic ties. The period of Chandra Gupta 11 
also saw the devdopment of leblions with some of (he 
neighbouring s(a(es. Fahien bears testimony to thi s . 
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RELIGION UNDER THE GUPTAS 


Religion has played a very importani role in the 
early history of India, The rdtgjous leaders enjoyed more 
respect thiin c%en the king. They were viiiunlly king-makeis. 
The religious laws got preference over ihc temporal law's. 
Fortttnaieiy the role of religton was constructive. 

Hie Gupta period experienced all round progress in 
diOcrent spheres and the various leltglons could not remain 
Isolated from this w’ave of progress, The spread of educa« 
Iron disciplined the minds of the people to find a reason for 
everything presented to them. They refused to accept a 
system which did not appeal to their reason. They could 
liot accede to Ihc orthodox religioos customs and ccremO' 
nies without any logic. Even the sacriiioesi, which at n Unto 
had grown so popular were fast losing their hold over the 
common masses. 

Hinduism of Ihc post assumod a dynamic form with the 
evolution of ihc theory of trinity^ representing Brahma 
in the role of the Creator. Siva as the Destroyer, and 
Vishnu as the Preserver, With more practiciil experience of 
life, people expeevid^ ihdr gods also U> be presented in u 
practical shape. This change in attitude influenced to a 
great extent Buddhism and to a icsscr extent lainbrn. 
Matmyanism was the product of this changed outlook. 
Jainism did not, however, respond much to the changing 
circumstances artd therefore remained conlincd to a small 
section of the Indian population. 

The Brabmoos. the priests of Vaishoavism and Saivtsnt, 
the two Important sects of Hlmluism were the most enthu* 
tbstic. They wanted to regain their prestige, position and 
place, which they had lost to the rising influeitces of Budd¬ 
hism and Jainism by Ihetr loo much insistence on the old 
sacrifices, customs and rituals. Vedas were now piesemed in 
n more logical shape and the wisdom of these books was 
explained lucidly to the people. Vishnu and Siva W'cre fu> 
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longer men; imaginaiy (igurc.^. Insleod thc^ were present* 
^ m Uie form of alfractivc idoK and placed in tbe icnipl« 
Jdr me worship of eommon peopit:. The triumph of V'aish* 
navtsm ov^ Buddhism was compJeic when Buddha wat 
Tocogntsed in ihe pantheon of Hindu mythology an inesar- 
iration {avatar) of Vishnu. 


The Pufiuias, ih? reftgipus liierature of this period, 
throw a flo^ of light on ihc day-tonday religioui life of the 
people. Vishnu, the Preserver, was the most popular god 
^ Period. Shis']!, the Dcitroyer, was no more cbnsi' 
^ n ^ he was regardrsd as d god which 

cxpcRcd darkness and look people lo enlightenment He 
came ii«t in popularity. Brahimi. the Creator, wa.s nlso 
rrspectod but was ttoi as popidar as were the Ijrst tw o gods. 


_, tonsidcred as the most powerful of the 

:Bods who again and again appeared in dilTcrcnt forms lo 
ihc griev^mces of ihc weak and punish the offenders, 
mre were believed to be nine avataras of Vishnu. He i» 
^aied to have api^ared in the form of a Vanwiia at the 
praycTi of India when the gods had lost everything to the 
and restored Lakshmi, the goddess of provpcrity, 
which Iwd ^ kept away by the demon ktOK BaltiTofIn 
Indra the of the gtxb. He is again stated to have 
neared tn the form ofti fish and forewarned Manu about 

in he form of a Varaha (Boar) who lifted the cart!] from the 
bottom of s«. Again, he is stated to have appeared in the 
tortoise 10 save an elephimt, who builh^^is tusk 
had ^ complete^ tak^ down under water by a crLxfiJc 
Vishnu IS also stated to have anpcaral as NaT,!mhr^^ 

MandiBiri, Vota 

^asa, B^hfl and v,ctK all the incarnations of Vtshtiu 

ZT” "' 7 ' S'** “fpetiod anmar 

«l n. <l.(ro.nt fonm prtodiolly .o rnSroT^h. ’.Sj 
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of his dcvDUxs and won Tor himsdf a jvuprenio pOiiilion in 
Ibe minds of Indian people. 

Tdol worship hod another important effect. All over 
the coimtiy there was a race for the presentation of their 
respective gods in the best possible form. The period 
thus produced the finest and the rarest spedmen in the art 
of sculpture. Idols of Vishnu, Siva, Buddha, Malta vim, 
l^shnit^rarvaii, Durgaond K^ikeya rematn unsurpassed 
in ihc later centuries for their elegance, perfection, serenity 
of demeunour and grandeur. 

Another importanl aspect in the religious outlook of 
the period was the spirit of loferalion. The Gupta kings 
rcspcciod all retigions alike and not only showed tole¬ 
ration towards different religions, to wliich they did 
ntni profess but also set apart large amounts for their up¬ 
keep and miiinteiinncc. There was even a move (o unite 
the different religions and to achieve the best results of the 
leadiings of different religions. From the account of Fahien 
we gather that Nalanda University, which was a great seat 
of learning, patronised scholars without distinction of their 
rctigion, caste and erwsd. The Buddhist and Jain scholarv 
cr^yod the same privileges, which had been extended to the 
Brahman pric^ and other Hindu religious pundits. 

Maha^nisin had relascd many rigid principles of the 
old Bud^t&m. Even (he Grihasli (a person having family) 
could join it without renouncing the wordly life. There was 
4*^ a compiele accord between the diBcrcnt sects of Budd¬ 
hism) MaJlayanists and Hinaynnists were residing togellicr 
in Ihc same monastery at muny places. Buddhism, how¬ 
ever, was fast losing iu old charm and spell over the masses. 
Vaishnosssm had taken its place at many of (be important 
centres. Jainism was also on its decline. It was popular 
among oertain fanulies belonging to middle class and in u 
few centra like Mathura and Malwa, where it still hfikl;i 
ground. Buddhism, similarly, could count iu popularity 
only at centres like Afghanistan, Punjab, Mathura and 
Fntliputra. important place* like fCapilvosm. Sam nth 
which were connected with the life of Buddha were shorn 
of i lidr miluaice. 
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It i* diincult 10 say wKat nas the religion of the Guptas. 
From their coin*, inscriptions atjd'seals it is evident that they 
womhippod difTcrenl natural powers of the Vedic aet which 
w«e Uo»i, by mimi Tl«r ftr 

dj/ferent socia of I'UnduLsin and tolerance towards 
Buddhism and Jaintsm, Dr. Dikshiiar hits aptly remarked 
that the age of the Guptas was marked by a rational and 
sensible cosmopolitanLiin in which no rancour or jealousy 
iiVas prcscnl. 


On the basis of the available records of this period, 
mstanans, both Indian and European, have concluded that 
Guptas were followEre of Vatshnaviaiti- Mathura was ihdr 
centre of influence. The Greek scholars have also made n 
mcniian of the spread ofBhagvmisni or Vaishnavism among 
the t^plc inhabiufig the regions around Mathura. This 
s^. however reoeived a set-bock with the establishmefn of 
the Kushan rUo tn India; Kanishta being a patron of Budd¬ 
hism. It revived again under the Guptas who. however, 
never declared it as their State religiGii. The Gupias have 
been stated to be patrons of Sai^^ism also. 


Before starting on bis irans-coruincntal tour of cotiquwt. 
^m^ra Gupta, the first Gupta monarch, attracted the 
waitior c sses by his incliiiation towards Bhags'atism or 
vaisniuvistn. the mosi popular cull in Hinduism. As we 

I?*" encouraging am] the people 

him m g^t numbers in his campaign and it did not 

hf of Northern India. 

a ttscTipiion he proclaimed that he 

^ scriptures and food of 

r?® compared himscir 

all of them j VaTura, Indra and Anukn; 

^ of them Brahmanlc denies. He has ako been described 
as a jpvcr of many hundreds of thousands of cows to ^ 
Brah.^ U It stated that his missionary ht 

fame for and wide like ihe rays of the His 

tncficate ht» katungi Hindukm /n i «i 
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manarch. His Gaja Copper Plate gram describes him as a 
testorer of Ashvamedba which had long since been in abe¬ 
yance, From Garuda cmblom (the 'vehicle of Vishnu) we 
gn a supporting hint about his leanings towaids Vai.shna- 
vIsDi. Again, he has been described as Phratna BhagavaUt 
Maharajadhimjai which further confirms the above view. 

The successors of Samudra Gupta were equally enthu¬ 
siastic for Hinduism (particnlurly Vaishnavtsm). Chandm 
Gupta n has been styled as Paraina Blmgavaia In Uic stone 
Inscriptions of Mathun and Gadhwa and the Nalatida seal. 
His son, Ktimara Gupta I, is also known by this title. This 
ts evid^ from his Bhilari and Gadhwa Stone Inscription. 
Hw coins also prove hi* leanings towards Vaishnavism. 
In his Archer type of coins we coine across Garuda and the 
goddess Lakshmi. Similarly Skanda Gupta has also been 
described in the Bhitari Stone Pillar LnscripUon, that after 
his victory over his enemies Skanda Gupta got an image of 
the god Samgin erected. He was none cUc but Vishnu, 
Jnnagadh Rock Inscription of Skanda Gupta contains 
eulogy of Vishnu, 

Similarly, the Eran Stone Pillar litscnplion of Budha 
Gupta also depicts the Emperor's leanings towards Vatshna- 
vism. 

From what has been discussed above, the writers, both 
Indian and European, have tried to prove that the Guptmi 
WTCJt patrons of only Vaishnarisin which they propagated 
through their coi^, inscriptions and seals. The Hmperore 
developed a love tor this soLt partly becau-sc it was the faith 
of the majority of their subjects as a result of the revival of 
Brahmanism. Probably they also had another reason. 
According to the scnpiurcs by basing his Govcriuncnt on 
iIm sacr^ law, the king could carve out a suituhle place for 
himsdf in the nert world. This is evident from the AUaba- 
bad pillar Inscription, where Samudra Gupta is stated 
to have gone to the abode of (ndra, and also from the 
pcTformancc of horse sacrilice by both Samudra Gupta ami 
Kumara Gupta 1, 

Ur, Dikshitar, however, docs not agree wjih the plea 
that the Guptas were Vaishaavites, According to him 
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there Til no scope for mnkojg such a statcmcni as the noo- 
Hindutstn had nt>i yet been bom. People worshipped dtffcr- 
eai dcitia only as various fornis of one God in whom they 
bcliesTd, Guptas hav'c been tabelled os Vaishnasites as 
they styled themselves to. Panima Bhagavntas; Lakshmu 
theoojisort of Vtshnu, uppears on themajority of their coins; 
Garuda. the vehicle of Vishnu, appears on the scats of that 
pefi^; siafT of vishnu is meniioncd by name in the 
last inscription of Budhj Gupta and Sknitda Gupta in hbi 
iBicriptions praises Vishnu* However, the term Pramn 
Bhagavata docs not tieccssarily mean one who is a devotee 
of Lord Vishnu, as can be ioicrprcicd to-day It also mcaiu 
a devotee of Bhagavaii, This cannot imply only to Lofd 
Vishnu who was only one of the deities of the tinse. It is a 
general name of the Almighty, It could be any other deity 
like Siva. This leads us to the eonclitsion that Guptas 
believed in the Univerial God as the Creator, the Protector 
and the Destroyer. 

Lahshmi was the ooasort of Vishnu, but this word also 
means wealth and prospcriiy. We cun explain vanoos 
inscriptions only if wc interpret Labhmi in the latter sense* 
For example, in the fint line of the Jumigarh Rock Inscripdon 
wc arc told that Ukahmi was kept away by the demon kina: 
Balil from Indta. who, through the hdp of Vishnu, got her 
back. Ukshmi here surely means prosperity* Tlic Gupta* 
knew it well rhat all the ujidoiakings of the Govemmcni 
depended upon Lulcshmi ^ wealth. They were thus its true 
worshippers. On the coins the figure of tjfcth p i i in fact 
depkied iUjya.sri. i.e, the wealth of the kingdom of the 
ancient Hindu rtionarchs* 


In regard to the appcaniJia: of Garuda and flag^talT 
of \tfhnu. the two emblcn,* on the seals, it may be mejiUon* 
that the Bull or Nandi of Siva also appears in sotoe of 
ihcir records* Thus, no spedal importance can be iimurtcd 
to the iwo cinbtcmi of Vishnu. * 

There are serious conicmpornry records which prove 
l^hat the Guptas were also inclined towards Soivtsm 

Several templci of Siva '^ere erected during the Qupia period 
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c.g., at Bbumara. and Khoh. There is a lempte 
to the warship of Pim’Btffst Nacfuu-KuUiara. The incli¬ 
nation of Chandru Gupta II towards Saivl'nn is evident 
from the Udayagiri Cave Inscription wherein it is staled th at 
Chandm GufKa II pcrsoiudly visited the temple of Sivn 
(Shambu), The Mathura Pillar Intcriptian of Chandra 
Gupta II records the instoUntlon of two lingas by him. We 
otso come across coins of ilw Gupta monarchs wherein the 
Bull has b(^ given prominence. An examination of a 
Bul]<>type coin of Slconda Gupia proves that he also had bis 
leanings towards Sotvism. 

It can, iheieforc, be concluded that the Gupta 
emperors were not fully indinod towards Volshnavism. 
TTiey respected oil the diflerent deities. As Dr. Diksbiiar 
has pointed out that as the Vedlc injunctions were the law of 
^ land at that time, the State religion could not be narrowed 
down to one particular form. 
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